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ADVERTISEMENT. 


+1. 


ſpight of all attempts to ſuppreſs it ! © 

As this publication is not made under the ſanc- 
tion of the name or names, which the author and 
the world had a right to expect; it is fit ſome 


account of the works TY. in this manner 


Gould be here given. 


Long before the Dt ax's apparent decline, ſome 
of bis intimate friends, with concern, foreſaw the 
impending fate of his fortune and his works. Ti 0 


this, it is owing, that theſe ſheets, which the world 
now deſpaired of ever ſeeing, are reſcued from 
obſcurity, perhaps from deſtruftion. 


For this, the public is indebted to a gentleman, 


now in Ireland, of the greateſt probity and worth, 
with whom the Dz an long lived in perfect inti-. 


macy. To this gentleman's hands the De an 3 
A2 5 truſted 


H Us, the long wiſhed for HISTORY of 
the Foux LAST Years of the Q EEN's 
Keign is at lengtb brought to light, in 


* 


' #ruſted a copy of his Hiſtory, deſiring bim to per- 


uſe and give his judgment of it, with the laſt cor- 
rections and eee the author had given it, 


in his own band. 


1 His friend read, admired, and EET s Aug 
from a dread of ſo valuable and ſo intereſting a 
works being by any accident loſt or eſfaced, as 


was probable by it's not being intended to be p. 


liſhed in the author's life time; be reſolved to keeh 


this copy, till the author ſhould preſs him for is; 


but with a determined purpoſe, it ſhould never Joe 
the light, while there was any hopes of the au- 
thor” corn copy Being publiſhed, or even Preſer ved. 


> This reſolution, he inviolably kept, till he and 
the world had full aſſurance, that the Dx an's 


executors, or thoſe into whoſe hands the original 


copy fell, were ſo far from intending to publiſh it, 
that it was attually ſuppreſſed, perhaps deſtroyed. 
Then, he thought himſelf not only at liberty, 
but judged it his duty, to his departed friend, and 
to the public, to let this copy, which he had now 
kept many years noſt ſecretly, ſee the Iglu. 
Thus, it has at length fallen into the Bimds of a 
perſon; who'publifhes it for the ſatisfa#9on of the 
public, abftratted from all private regards; which 


ADVERTISEMENT. » 


eG apo 10 be- eee to come in —_—_— 


mo wont oyt will ſee, "hat the author of 


theſe ſheets wrote with ſtrong paſſions, but with 
ſtronger prepoſſe Mons and prejudices in favour of « a 
party. Theſe, it may be imagined, the editor, in 


ſomeaneaſure, may have adopted, and publiſhed 
ihis:work a3 & kind of ſupport to ir 6 ch 
* ſurviving remnant” thereof. 

II ls But juſt to undeceive the reader, and in- 
Form him from what kind of hand he has received 
this work, A man may regard a good piece of 
painting, while he deſpiſes the ſuljels: if the ſub- 
ett be ever fo deſpicable, the maſterly ſtrokes of the 
painter may demand our admiration; while he, 


s orlber reſpetts, is iet to 10 portion of 0 our 


Frans: 

Hb poetry, we carry bur FOB fail Ta 
and like the paet, while. we aZually .contemn the 
man. Hiſtorians ſbare the like fate : bence ſome, 
who have no regard to propriety or iruth, are yet 
admired for diftion, ſtale, manner, and the like. 

The editor conſeders this work in another light 5 
be long knew the author, and was nb naps 10 
bis een, cennexions, tendencies, paſſions, and 

| A 3 the 


l See 


2 — 4 — a, 
* 1 * ; k TA i 1 I * 5 8 4 —— * — is "6 : * 0 
5 5 


the AY economy if bis life. He bas long been 
bardily fingular- in condemning this great man's 

conduct, * the admiring multitude ; nor euer 
Touts have tboug bt f making an intereſt in a man, 
whoſe principles and manners be could, by no rate 
of reaſon and honour, approve, however be 17855 
Babe a@mired Bis Paris and n 


Sn W YI. £3 4% 7 


Such was judged. the diſpoſition. of the Ang 

A | whoſe Hiſtory of the moſt intereſting period of time 

. In the annals of Britain „are now, herein, er. 
| | Zo the reader. He may well aſk from what mo- 

W - tives? 7 5. be anſwer 15 eaſih, fimply given : FEED 


ES. be cauſes aligned for delaying the publication 
ef... this Hiſtory were principal ly theſe © that the 
manuſcript fell into the hands of men, who, what- 
ever they might have been by the generality deemed, 
9 by the DEAN Believed to be of bis party : ; 
"though they did not, ofter Bis death, judge i zt pru- 
den. to avow his Pprimiples, more than to deny 
— in his He. time. Theſe nen, Buving pot 
beaders, tobucto- boxes, and other * trifling 
Bs of former. friendſhip, by the DRA 
will, did not ehoofe* publicly to avory Prineiplus, 
that bad marred their friend's promotion,” and 
gk probably put a fop to theirs: therefore, 
they gave the inquifitive world to underſtand, that 
I there 


6. * wy 2 - . 


ADVERTISEMENT, vii 


there. was ſomething too ſirong againſt many great 
nen, as.oell, as the ſucceeding ſyſtem. of public c 
affairs in general, in the DEAN'S Hiſtery. of. the 


four laſt years of the Quzex's. Reign, to admit 


of a publication, in our times: and, with this oor 
inſinuation, excuſed. themſelves, and ſatisfied. the 


weakly well. affected, in ſuppreſſing the manifeſta- 


tion of diſpleaſing 1 of Seeger 8 im- 
portance 0 r 

IT This manuſcript bad now fallen ie the * 
of a man, who never could aſſociate with, or even 
approve any of the. parties or factions, that have 
differently diſtrafied, it. might be ſaid diſgraced, 
theſe kingdoms, becauſe, be has as yet known 
none, whoſe motives or rules of action were truth 
and the public good alone; of one, who judges, 
that perjured magiftrates of all denominations, 
and their moſt exalted minions, may be expoſed, 
a deprived, or cut off, by. the fundamental laws of 


bis country; and who, upon theſe principles, from - 


his heart, approves, and glories in, the virtues of 


his predeceſſors; who revived the true ſpirit of the 


Britiſh polity, in laying afide a prieft-ridden, an 


hen-pecked, tyr annical tool, who bad overturned 


. the political conſtitution of. bis country, and in re- 
WOO the dilſolved body politic, by a Revolu- 


A 4 tion, 


1 * Sh 


HY | 

El. gi ADVCERPTISEMENT. 
| 

| 


tion, ſupported by the. laws of nature. and the 
| realm, as the. only means. of preſerving the natural 
þ . 
| — — of the commonwealth, a 
" Truth, in this man's eftimation, can burt 2 
0 cauſe.” And falſebuod and” fraud, in religion 
INNS: are cer ee 
ploded. > . 


| ns, that this Hi 1 ebe wes | 
| thing injuriaus 10 the preſent. eftabliſhment, and 
'E therefore neceſſary. 10 le ſuppreſſed, ferve beiter 
=. the purpoſes af miſtaten ar inſidious mal- content, 
* then the real publication cau. Aud, if am thing 
* Were by. this. or any.oiber Hiſtorx ta he-ſhewn 
5 entially erronecus in our politics; tuba, that 
| calls bimfelf 6. Briton, can be deemed ſuch an im- 

| Picus iave, a ts. cauceal. the deſtrumive evil't 

The editor of this work diſdaius and abbors tle 
fer wile thought 3. and wiſhes 10 live no longer, than - 
| he dare to think, ſpeak, write, e n ö 
; 20 alt wwerthy of a Briten. 


| Fron this regard to — and to his cottry, — 
{ Ide editor of. this Hiſtory was glad of an epo. 
\  tunily of - reſcuing ſuch. a writing from thoſe who 
want to ſuppreſs it: the"common cauſe, in bis 
IF Ns TTL required and 1 it ſhould: be _ 
—_ ] . ; a dane; 
| | 
| : | 


ADVERTISEMENT. ix 
dane 3, and the ſorner it is publiſhed, be judged, 
the better: for, if the conduit of the Queen and 
ber miniſters does nat deſerve. the obloquy that has 
een lang induftriaufly caſt upon it; what is more 
juſt than ta uindicate it? What more reaſonable, 
nefſes may: yet. be called to prove or diſprove the 
ſeveral allegations and aſſertions ; fince, in a fem 
years-more, fuck witneſſes. may be as much want- 
ing, a8 io prevent a cauauifation, which is there 
fore prudently procraſtinated for above- an age? 
Lets us then. coolly: bear cubat is ta be ſaid on this 

The editor would not be thought to juſtify the 
autbur of "this Hiſtory, in all points, or even to [1 
ollenpr to acquit him of untecoming prejudices | 
biſtory or politics he can ſet his author, in many 17 
inſtances, blinded with paſſions, that diſgrace the 4 
hiſtorian, and blending uuth phraſes, worthy of a | 
Czfar or a Cicero, expreſſiaus not to be juſtified . . 
by truth, reaſan, er common ſenſe; yet think him {1 
4 maſt powerful orater,. and a great hiſtorian. © li 
No unprejudiced perſon will blame the Dt av, | 

for doing all that is confiſtent with truth and de- 
||  cency ta vindicate the goverument of the Qukx - 
| 8 and 


| Nn Oefen; when wy "Ow 2 has been 


* ADVERTISEMENT, 

and 10 exculpate the conduc? of ber miniſters and 
her laſt General; all good men would rejoice at | 
ſuch a vindication. But, if be meant no more 
ban this, his work would ill deſerve the title of 
an Hiſtory. That be generally tells truths," and 
founds his maſt material aſſertioni upon facts, will, 
I tbint, be found very evident. But there is room 
To. ſuſpels, that while be tells no more than the 
truth; be does not teil the whole truth, However, 
he makes it very clear that the QUEEtN's alhes, ef- 
Pecially'our worthy friends the Dutch, were much 


Z0 blame for the now generally condemned condut# of 5 
the QUEEN, with regard to eee of the 


Wn the bringing about the peace. 4 


The author's drawings of — —— 


felſedly partial: for be tells us openly, p. 10. be 
meuns not to give charatters intire, but ſuch-parts 


of each man's particular paſſions, acquirements, 


and habits, as be was moſt likely to transfer into 


his political ſchemes: What writingy what ſen- 


tence, what character can ſtand vbis rorture 9-<-- 


MN bat extreme perverſion may not, let me ſay, does 
not, this produce ?---Yet thus does he chooſe 10 


treat all men that were not favorers of the lateſt 


Ea 


* 


- 
\ 


IDVERTISEM ENT. 2 


aid for ber; ſhews no morethan that ſhewas blind 
folded n held in mann 2 her mi- 
niſters. Nie 3 Y 2 IV 


He then nicer mitt all ibe 


world to have diſcharged the duties of bis funttion 


like a ſoldier, like an bero. But charges Prince 


EvokxE with raiſing and keeping up a moſt bor- 
rible mob, with intent to aſſaſſinate Harley. For. 
all 6— Sag; be rockin 
vidual point of proof. 


Hle is not content with 5 open again abs | 


many faults already publicly proved upon the late 
Dake | of Marlborough, but infinuates 4 new 


crime, by ſeeming to attempt to acquit him of 'aſ- 


piring at the throne. But this is done in a man- 


ner peculiar to this author. 


On the other band, be extols the miniſters 5 | 
minions of the Qux x in the higbeſt terms; and 


while. he robs their antaganiſts.of every good qua- 
lity,. generally gives thoſe wiſdom and every virtue 
that can adorn human nature. 


He is not aſhamed to attempt to juſtify, $0 


* thinking good men muſt condemn, the QuEEN:s 

making. twelve Peers at once, to free a e 

Fwuißg 

Al theſe may be aſcribed to the 3 of bis 

aſſigns, and to the prejudices, early imbibed, in 
favor 


a ADVIBARITISIEMIE/NTT. 
favarcof bis indulgem royal miſtreſi and her fas 
 worites and ſervants, The judicious will Wok 
through the elegant cloathing, and diſpaſſianately 
ed/ider theſe as mere: human errors, ia ubicb na 
' mell-informed mind can affent. 3 
himſelf bound to pruteſt againſt them... a 
- He tae dad; wich 
being as. clear as an. impartial” hiſtorian would 
cheoſe to appear, He mere than bints -at the 
Quzxy's diſpleaſure at it's being moved in par- 
 kament, that tbe Prince E,zcTor/bould be in- 
vited te reſide in England, 10 whoſe cum be 
was by law declared: Preſumptive Heir. But is 
ekpays open upon. the. Queen's infiſting an the 
Pretender's bring ſent out of France. -I is ea 
ta ſee how incompatible theſe things appear: | 
Nothing could tend more to ſecure the Hanover 
fucceſſon, and ta, iularge it's benefits to Britain, 
than the bringing over the ſucceſſor, who ſhould, 


mn every country, be well inſtrutzed in the languaze, 
cuſtoms, manners, religion and laws of his future 


| fubjetts, before be comes to hold the reins of go- 
wernment. Aud, our author does not take the 
proper care to inform us bow far the French 
choufbt fit to comply with baniſping the Pretender 
Heir dominions ; Hure * fill live in doubt, 


that 


ADVERTISEMENT. an 
that State Pra) —_—_— 
England. 
| — on radar ane ea 
verſe, tos groſsly abuſed, to admit of any apology, 
of any palliation. ' It is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
he was ignorant of any word in the Engliſh In- 
 $nage. Aud leaſt of all can be be ſuppoſed igno- 
rant of the mbaning of a word, which bad it been 
ever fo doubtful before, had a certain meaning im- 
preſſed upon it by the authority of parliament, of 
which no ſenſible ſubjett can be ignorant. | 


1 ay 2 


* Notwithſtanding this, where our author "ſpeaks 


of the late King James, he calls him the abdicated 


King, aud gives the ſame epithet even to his fa- 


mily. Though this week, ill-aduiſed, and ill-fated 
prince, in every ſenſe of the word, with Romans 
and Engliſh, and to all intehts and purpoſes, ab- 
dicated ; yer can be, in no ſenſe be called abdi- 
cated ; unleſs the people's aſſerting their rights, 
and defending themſelves againſt a king, who broke 
his compalt with his ſubjects, and overturned their 
government, can be called abdication in them ; 7 
which no man in his ſenſes can be bardy enough 10 


ſupport upon any principle of reaſon or the. laws . 
of England. Let the reader Judge which this is 


wy Hikely to Be, error or deſign. 


Theſe 


xi ADVERTISEMENT. 


Dee exceptions, the editor thought. bimkelf 
bound to matte to ſome parts of this work, to keep. © 
dear of the diſagrecable imputations of being of. a- 
» of whatſoever denomination, in A to 
| Hull and the rights and liberties of the ſubject. 

2 beſe laid afide, the work will be found to have 
many beauties, many excellencies. Some have of 
late affefted to depreciate this Hiſtory, from an 
 infinuation, made only fince the author's death ;, to 


. wit, that be was never admitted into the ſecrets 


f the adminiſtration,” but made to believe be was. 
a-tonfident, only io engage him in the bi Wy the 
"inifterial writers of that reign. RR Aa 
" The falſehood of this will readily appear upon 
peruſal of the work. This ſhews be knew the 

moſt ſecret ſprings of every movement in the whole. 
complicated machine. That be ſtates fatts, too 

well known to be conteſted, in elegant fimplitity; 

and reaſons upon them with the talents of the 
greateſt biftorian. And thus makes an hiſtory, 

| compoſed rather of negotiations than actions, moſt 
entertaining, affecting and intereſting, inſtead of 

being, as might be 8 per dull aſe | 

* '. agreeable, 


ADVERTISEMENT. x 


I Ir now fit to apologiſe for ſome errors, awbich 


the fudicious muſt diſcover upon a peruſal of ibis. 
work. It is for this, among other reaſons much a 


be Jamented, that this Hiſtory was not publiſhed 


under the author”s own inſpection. It is next to 


impoſſible to copy or print any work without faults, 
and moſt ſo, where the author” $ eye is wanting. 
It is not to be imagined, that even our author, 
however accurate, however great, was yet ſtrictiy 
and perfectly correft in bis writings. Yet, where 


ſome ſeeming inaccuracies in ſtile or expreſſion have 


Been diſcovered; the deference due to the author 
made any alteration too preſumptuous à tak for 
the editor. Theſe are therefore left to the amend- 
ing hand of every ſenſible and polite reader, while 
the editor hopes it will ſuffice, that he ſhould point 


out ſome of thoſe errors which are to be aſcribed © 


either to tranſcribers or the preſs, and which may 


be retiified in the manner following, in * 


the work. 


FC 
. 


V 4, 23. Dele a, before mini 

& 9, 15. Inſtead of wwherecef, read thereof, wphichs 
' 11, 21. Dele wobich are, 
1 23» 19. For makes, r. made. 

b For are, r. were. 

„61, 4- After courſe, add of ſucceſs, 
+100, 7. After Britain, add and Frances 
1-102, 15. After all, add ſuch, 
TO4; 5. For our, r. their, 


4 
— j 
a 3 
1 
by | 
5 
. 
1 
\ .- 
i 
: 


8 


xvi 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


45 8 x ” 1 
- 4 , . 


1 1055 
* 118, 
C227 
130, 
444. 
ene 


„2153 
＋ 221, 
— 222, 


= 230, 
4 237, 
* 238, 
＋ 265, 
i 276, 


22 289, 


290, 
— 298, 
322. 
＋ 332, 
+ 342, 


Fa 


 +- 35%, 


& * In 
398, 
* 


16. For Ret Fg 1. Retablir, 


22. Aſter tr 
20. For imer 


. 
2 | 


T5. — add rhe, 


. For expe 


. For ty bop. 23G 6c KY a the time, 


r. at, 
"Ig. For never, r. ever. 

$5, For tenders, r. renders, 

1. After beer, add paſſed. 

18. For fezo,' r. Er. . N * : 1 

3. After , dele up. | 
T4. to, add be 

5. After S add to exanre, 

29. For thar, r. the, 

14. For pon, r. in. 
2 For — r. could. 

4. For enemy, r. 

8. After defiring, . 8 
12. For * r. miniſters, _ 8 
18, For withdazv, r. withdraws | To 
14. Aſter enemy, a4. 8 | . 
15. After meaſures, 25 might. 

2. 3. For intententivns, r. intentions, 
at. After which, add could. 

12. After tale, add ir. 

21. After think, "add fic. 

18. yu own, e 2 


Hed thus, with rbeſt and perhaps fame fo furh 


like torrefions, which the editor might "bave\ 


overlooked, it is hoped this work will be found b 


compleatly Faves. 


3 
Fi MLLAAS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ee | 
HISTORY 

OF THE 

= FOUR LAST YEARS 


O F THE WANTED, 


QUE E N. 


BOO K I. 
Propoſe to give the publick an ac- J 
count of, the moſt important affairs | 
at home, during the laſt ſeſſion of 1 


parliament, as well as of our negocia- I 
tions of peace abroad, not only during 
| that period, but ſome time before and i 
= | ſince. I ſhall relate the chief mat- 
ters tranſacted by both houſes in that 
ſeſſion, and diſcover the deſigns carried 

|  * on 


n —— — 


2 IIS TORT or h FOUR | 
on by the heads of a diſcontented party, 
not only againſt the miniſtry, but in ſome 
manner againſt the crown itſelf: I like- 
wiſe ſhall ſtate the debts of the nation, 


ſhew by what miſmanagement and to 


ferve what purpoſes they were at firſt con- 


tracted by. What negligence or corruption 
they! Have lo prodigiouſly grown, and what 
methods have ſince been taken to provide 
not only for their payment, but to pre- 
vent the like -miſchief for the time to 
come. Although, in an age like ours, I 


can expect .very. few impartial readers, 
yet I ſhall ſtrictly follow truth, or what 
reaſonably appeared to me to be ſuch, 


after the moſt impartial inquiries I could 


make, and the beſt opportunities of being 
informed by thoſe who were = —_— 
actors or adviſers. 

Neither ſhall 1 n ig or 
Kate with an hiſtory intended to inform 
poſterity, as well as to inſtruct thoſe of 
the preſent * who f be ignorant or 
bt 345 — -- - miſſed; 
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miſled ;- ſince facts, truly related, are the 
beſt applauſes, or moſt laſting reproaches. 
_ .- Diſcourſes upon ſubjects relating to the 
publick, uſually ſeem-to be calculated for 
London only, and ſome few miles about 
it ; while the authors ſuppoſe their readers 
to be informed of - ſeveral particulars, to 


which thoſe that live remote are, for the 


generality, utter ſtrangers. Moſt people 
who frequent this town acquire a ſort of 


ſmattering (ſuch as it is), which qualifies | 


them for reading a pamphlet, and finding 


out what is meant by inuendoes or hints 
at facts or perſons, initial letters of names, 


wherein gentlemen at a diſtance, al- 
though perhaps of much better under- 
ſtandings, are wholly in the dark: where- 


fore, that theſe memoirs. may be rendered 


more generally intelligible and uſeful, it 
will be convenient to give the reader a 
ſhort view of the ſtate and diſpoſition of 
affairs, when the laſt ſeſſion of parliament 
began; and becauſe the party-leaders, 
who had loſt their power and places, 


B 2 : were, 
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were, upon that juncture, employing all 


their engines in an attempt to re-eſtabliſh 
themſelves, I ſhall venture one ſtep fur- 


ther, and repreſent ſo much of their cha- 
racters as may be ſuppoſed to have in- 
fluenced their politics. 

On the ſeventh day of December, One 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eleven, began 
the ſecond ſeſſion of parliament. It was 
now above a year ſince the Queen had 
thought fit to put the great offices of ſtate, 
and of her own houſhold, into other 
hands: however, three of the diſcon- 
tented lords were ſtill in poſſeſſion of their 
places; for the Duke of MarLBoRoUGH 
continued general, the Duke of SOMER- 
SET maſter of the horſe, and the Earl of 
ChoLNMONDELY treaſurer of her Majeſty 8 
houſhold: likewiſe great numbers of the 
ſame party ſtill kept employments « of value 
and importance, which had not been 
uſual of late years, upon any changes of 
= miniſtry,” The Queen, who judged the 
temper of her people wa this houſe of 


COm- 
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commons, which a landed intereſt 'had 


freely choſen, found them very deſirous 
of a ſecure and honourable peace, and 
diſpoſed to leave the management of it to 


her own wiſdom, and that of her own 


council: ſhe had therefore, ſeveral months 
before the ſeſſion began, ſent to inform 
the States General of ſome overtures which 


had been made her by the enemy ; and 


during 'that Summer her Majeſty took 
ſeveral farther ſteps in that great affair, 
until at length, after many difficulties, a 
congreſs at Utrecht for a general peace was 
agreed upon ; the whole proceedings of 


which previous negociations, between our 
court and that of France, I ſhall, in its 


proper place, very particularly relate. 

The nation was already upon a better 
foot, with reſpect to its debts; for the 
Earl of Oxrokp, lord treaſurer, had, in 


the preceding ſeſſion, propoſed and effected 


ways and means in the houſe of com- 
mons (where he was then a member), for 
providing a parliamentary fund to clear 

B 3 the 
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the heavy arrear of ten millions (whereof 
the greateſt part lay upon the nayy), 
without any new burthen (at leaſt after a 
very few years) to the kingdom; and at 
the ſame time he took care to prevent 
farther incumbrances upon that article, 
by finding ready money for naval provi- 
ſions, which hath ſaved the public ſome- 
what more than cent. per cent. in that 
mighty branch of our expences. 
The clergy were altogether in the in- 
tereſts and the meaſures of the preſent 
miniſtry, which had appeared ſo boldly 
in their defence, during a proſecution 
againſt one of their members, where the 
Whole Sacred Order was underſtood to be 
concerned. The zeal ſhewn for that moſt 
religious bill, to ſettle a fund for building 
fifty new churches in and about che city 
of London, was a freſh obligation; and 
they were farther highly gratified, by her 
Majeſty's chuſing one of their e to be 
a great officer of ſtate *. 


— . Ropuxzox, — th to be era pr 
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Buy this time likewiſe all diſputes abour 
theſe principles, which uſed originally to 
divide Whig and Tory, were wholly 
dropped; and thoſe fantaſtical words 
ought i in juſtice to have been fo too, pro- 
vided we could have found out more 
convenient names, whereby to diſtinguiſh 
lovers of peace from lovers of war ; or 
thoſe who would leave her Majeſty ſome 
degree of freedom in the choice of her 
miniſters, from others who could not be 
ſatisfied with her chuſing any, except. ſuch 
as ſhe was moſt averſe from : but where 
a nation is once divided, intereſt and ani- 
moſity will keep open the breach, with- 
out being ſupported by any other prin- 
ciples; or, at worſt, a body of diſcon- 
tented people can change, and take up 
What principles they pleaſe. 


As to the diſpoſition of the oppoſite 
party, we all remember, that the remoyal 
of the laſt miniſtry was brought about by 
ſeveral degrees ; through which means 
it happened, that they and their friends 
M4 were 


Were hardly. recovered out of one aſtoniſh- 
ment, before they fell into another. This 
ſcene laſted for ſome months, and was 
followed by a period of rage and deſpair, 
natural to thoſe who reflect that they have 
loſt a ſecure game by their own raſhneſs, 
folly, and want of common manage- 
ment ; when at the ſame time they knew, 
by experience, that a watchful and dex- 
terous adverfary lay ready to take the 


advantage. However, ſome time before 


the ſeſſion, the heads of that party began 
to recollect themſelves, and rally their 


forces, like an enemy who hath been 


beaten out of the field, but finds he is not 
purſued; for although the chiefs of this 


faction were thought to have but little 


eſteem or friendſhip for each other, yet 
they perfectly agreed in one general end, 


of diſtteſſing, by all poſſible methods, 
the new adminiſtration 2 wherein if they 
could ſacceed, fo far as to put the Queen 


under any great neceſſity, another parlia- 
ment — be called, and perhaps the 
power 
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power devolve W into weir on 
hands. 
Tube iſſue and event of that TY con- 
federacy appearing in both houſes, al- 
though under a different form, upon the 
very firſt day the parliament met, I can- 
not better begin the relation of affairs, 
commencing from that period, than by a 
thorough detection of the whole intrigue, 
carried on with the greateſt privacy and 
application, which muſt be acknowledged 
to have, for ſeveral days, diſconcerted 
ſome of the miniſtry, as well as diſpirited 
their 2 ; and the conſequences 
| Shereof ave, in reality, been ſo . 
| pernicious to the kingdom. 

But becauſe the principal leaders in this 
deſign are the ſame perſons to whom, 
fince the loſs of their power, all the op- 
poſition has been owin 8. which the court 


received either in treaties abroad, or the _ 


adminiſtration at home; it may not be 
improper to deſcribe thoſe qualities in 
__ of them, which few of their admi- 

| rers 


'$ 
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rers will deny, and which appear chiefly 
to have influenced them in acting their 


ſeveral parts upon the publick ſtage; for I 
do not intend to draw their characters in- 
tire, which: would. be tedious, and little 


to the purpoſe; but ſhall. only ſingle out 


thoſe paſſions, acquirements, and habits, 
which the owners were moſt likely to 


transfer into their political ſchemes, and 


which were moſt ſubſervient to the de- 


ſigns they ſeemed to have in view. 


ITbe Lord SomMMtRs may very de- 


ſervedly be reputed the head and oracle 


of that party : he hath raiſed himſelf, by 
the concurrence of many circumſtances, 
to the greateſt employments of the ſtate, 
without the leaſt ſupport from birth or 
fortune: he hath conſtantly, and with 
great ſteadineſs, cultivated thoſe prin- 
ciples under which he grew. That acci- 
dent which firſt produced him into the 
world, of pleading for the biſhops, whom 


King James: had ſent to the Tower, 
N have l a piece of merit as 


honour- 
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honourable as it was fortunate; but the 
old republican ſpirit, ' which the Revolu- 
tion had reſtored, began to teach other 
leflons; that ſince we had accepted a 
new king from a. calviniſtical com- 
monwealth, we muſt alſo admit new 
maxims in religion, and government: 
but ſince the nobility and gentry would 
probably adhere to the eſtabliſhed church, 
and to the rights of monarchy as delivered 
down from their anceſtors; it was the 
practice of thoſe politicians to introduce 
ſuch men as were perfectly indifferent to 
any or no religion, and who were not 
likely to inherit much loyalty from thoſe 
to whom they owed their birth. Of this 
number was the perſon I am now deſcrib- 
ing. I have hardly known any man with 
talents more proper to acquire and pre- 
ſerve the favour of a prince, n never offend- 
ing in word or geſture, in the 
higheſt degree courteous and 3 
| wherein he ſet an excellent example to 
his colleagues, which they did not think 
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fit to ne but this extreme civilicy ; is 


univerſal and undiſtinguiſhed, and in pri- 
vate converſation, where he obſerveth it 


as inviolably as if he were in the greateſt 
aſſembly, it is ſometimes cenſured as for- 
mal : two reaſons are aſſigned for this be- 
haviour; firſt, from the conſciouſneſs of 
his humble original, he keepeth all fami- 
| liarity at the utmoſt diſtance, which other- 
wiſe might be apt to intrude; the ſecond, 
that being ſenſible how ſubje& he is to 
violent paſſions, he avoideth all incite- 
ments to them, by teaching thoſe he con- 
verſes with, from his own example, to 
keep a great way within the bounds of 
decency and reſpect ; and it is, indeed, 
true, that no man is more apt to take fire 
upon the leaſt appearance of provocation, 
which temper he ſtrives to ſubdue with the 
utmoſt violence upon himſelf: fo that his 
breaſt has been ſeen to heave, and his eyes 
to ſparklewith rage in thoſe very moments, 
when his words, and the cadence of his 
voice, were in the humbleſt*and ſofteſt. 
manner; 
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manner; perhaps that force upon his nature, 
may cauſe that inſatiable love of revenge, 
which his detractors lay to his charge, who 
conſequently reckon diflimulation among 
his chief perfections. Avarice he hath | 
none; and his ambition is gratified, by 
being the unconteſted head of his party: 
With an excellent underſtanding, adorned 
by all the polite parts of learning, he hath 
very little taſte for converſation, to which 
he prefers the pleaſure of reading and 
thinking ; and in the intervals of his time 
amuſeth himſelf with an illiterate chap- 
lain, an humble companion, or a eee 
ſervant. | 

'Theſe are fome few aingalthing' 
marks in the character of that perſon 
who now preſideth over the diſcontented 
party; although he be not anſwerable for 
all their miſtakes; and if his precepts 
had been more ftriftly followed, perhaps 
their power would not have been ſo eaſily 
ſhaken. I have been aſſured, and heard 
him ev that he was againſt engaging” 


in 
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in that fooliſh proſecution: of Dr. Sach- 


VEREL, as what he foreſaw was likely to | 


end in their ruin; that he blamed. the 
rough demeanour of ſome perſons to the 


Queen, as a great failure in prudence ; 


and that when it appeared, her majeſty 
was firmly reſolved upon a treaty of peace, 


he adviſed his friends not to oppoſe it in its 


| progreſs, but find fault with it after it 


was made, 'which would be a copy of the 
like ofage themſelves had met with after 


the treaty of Ryſw:ck ; and the ſafeſt, as 


well. as the moſt probable way of diſ- 


gracing the promoters and adviſers. I have 


been the larger in repreſenting to the rea- 
der Tome idea of this extraordinary ge- 
nius, becauſe whatever attempt hath hi- 
therto been made with any appearance of 


conduct, or probability of ſucceſs to reſtore 
the dominion of that party, was infalli- 


bly contrived by him; and I prophecy the 
fame for the future as long as his age and 


infirmities will leave him ae of * 


The | 
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The Duke of MarLBoROUGH's Chatac- 
ter hath been fo variouſly drawn, and is 
indeed of ſo mixed a nature in itſelf, that 
it is hard to pronounce on either ſide with- 
out the ſuſpicion of flattery or detraction. 
I ſhall ſay nothing of his military accom- 
pliſhments, which the oppoſite reports of 
his friends and enemies among the ſoldiers 
have rendered problematical: but if he be 
among thoſe whodelight in war, it is agreed | 
to be, not for the reaſons common with 
other generals. Thoſe maligners who deny 
him perſonal valour, ſeem not to conſider, 
that this accuſation is charged at a venture; 
fince the perſon of a wiſe general is too 
- ſeldom expoſed to form any judgment in 
the matter: and that fear, which is ſaid 
to have ſometimes diſconcerted him before 
an action, might probably be more for his 
army than for himſelf. He was bred in the 
height of what is called the Tory princi- 
ple, and continued with a ſtrong biaſs 
chat way, till the other party had bid 
. - for him — his friends could af- 
ford 
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ford to give. His want of literature is in 
ſome ſort ſupplied by a good underſtand- 
ing, a degree of natural elocution, and 
that knowledge of the world which is 
learned in armies and courts. We are not 
to take the height of his ambition from his 
ſoliciting to be General for life: I am per- 
ſuaded his chief motive was the pay and 
perquiſites, by continuing the war; and that 
he had hen no intentions of ſettling the 
crown in his family, his only ſon having 
been dead ſome years before. He is noted 
to be maſter of great temper, able to go- 
vern or very well to diſguiſe his paſſions, 
which are all melted down or extinguiſhed 
in his love of wealth. That liberality which 
nature has denied him, with reſpect of 
money, he makes up by a great profuſion of 
promiſes; but this perfection, ſo neceſſary 
in courts, is not very ſucceſsful in camps 
among ſoldiers, whoare not refined enough 
to underſtand or to reliſh it. N 
His wife the Dutcheſs may juſtly mY 
lenge her place in this liſt, It is to her 
4 | the 
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the Duke is chiefly indebted for his great- 
neſs and his fall; for above twenty years 
ſhe poſſeſſed, without arival, the fayours of 
the moſt indulgent miſtreſs in the world, 
nor ever miſſed one ſingle opportunity that 
fell in her way of improving it to her own 
advantage. She hath preſerved a tolerable 
court-reputation, with reſpect to love and 
gallantry ; but three furies reigned in her 
breaſt, the moſt mortal enemies of all 
ſofter paſſions, which were fordid avarice, 
diſdainful pride, and ungovernable rage; 
by the laſt of theſe often breaking out in 
ſallies of the moſt unpardonable ſort, ſhe 
had long alienated her ſovereign's mind, 
before it appeared to the world. This 
lady is not without ſome degree of wit, 
and hath in her time affected the character 
of it, by the uſual method of arguing 
againſt religion, and proving the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity to be impoſſible and ab- 
ſurd. Imagine what ſuch a ſpirit, irritated 
by the loſs of power, favour, and em- 

C ployment, 
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ployment, is capable of acting of attempt- 
ing; and chen J have ſaid enough. 

The next in order to be mentioned is 
the Earl of GopolPpHIN: it is ſaid, he was 
originally intended for a trade, before his 
ftiends preferred him to be a page at 
court, which ſome have very unjuſtly ob- 
jected as a reproach. He hath riſen gra- 
dually in four reigns, and was more con- 
ſtant to his ſecond maſter King JaMEs, 
than ſome others who had received much 
greater obligations; for he attended the 
abdicated King to the ſea-fide, and kept 
conſtant correſpondence with him till the 
day of his death. He always profeſſed a 
ſort of paſſion for the Queen at St. Ger- 
mains; and his letters were to her in the 
ſtyle of what the French call double- en- 
tendre. In a mixture of love and reſpect, 
he uſed frequently to ſend her from hence 
little preſents of thoſe things which are 
{agreeable to Ladies, for which he always 
aſked King WILLIAM's leave, as if with- 


out 
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out her privity; becauſe if ſhe had known 
that circumſtance; it was to be ſuppoſed 
ſhe would not accept them. Phyſiogno- 
miſts would hardly diſcover; by conſult- 
ing the aſpect of this lord, that his predo- 
minant paſſions were love and play; that 
he could ſometimes ſcratch out a ſong in 

praiſe of his miſtreſs with a pencil and 

card; or that he hath tears at command, 

like a woman, to be uſed either in an in- 
trigue of gallantry, or politicks. His alli- 
ance with the Marr BoRoOUGH family, and 
his paſſion for the Dutcheſs, were the cords 
which dragged him into a party, whoſe 
principles he naturally diſliked, and whoſe 
leaders he perſonally hated, as they did 
him. He became a thorougł convert, by 
a perfect trifle, taking fire at a nick- name * 


delivered by Dr. SachEvRRRT, with great 


indiſcretion from the pulpit, which he ap- 

plied to himſelf: and this is one, among 
many inſtances given by his enemies, that 
magnanimity is none of his virtues. 


FN 


* Volpone. 1 { x \\ , 
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The Earl of SUNDERLAND is another of a 
that alliance. It. ſcems to have been this 
gentleman's fortune to have learned his di- 
vinity from his uncle, and his politicks from 
Vs tutor +... It may be thought a blemiſh 
in his character, that he hath much fallen 


from the height of thoſe republican prin- 


<iples with which he began; for in his 


father's life-time, while he was a member 
of the; houſe of commons, he would 
often among his familiar friends refuſe the 
title. of Lord (as he hath done to myſelf), 
fear he would never be called otherwiſe 
than. Carts SPENCER, and hoped to 
ſee the day when there ſhould not be a 


peer in England. His underſtandin go at 


the heſt, is of the middling fize ; neither 


hath he much improved it, either in rea- 
lity, or, which is very unfortunate, even 


in the opinion of the world, by an over- 
grown library. It 1s; hard to decide, whe- 
ther he learned that rough way of treating. 
4 ih ſovereign from the lady he is allied 


t Dr. Tulum, ſince Biſhop of N. Intou. 
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| to, or whether it be the reſult of his own 
nature. The ſenſe of the injuries he hath 
done, renders him (as it is very natural) 
implacable towards thoſe to whom he hath 
given greateſt cauſe to complain ; for 
which reaſon he will never forgive e 
the Queen or the preſent Treaſurer. 
The Earl of WrarTon hath gled t th 
province allotted him by his colleagues, 
with ſufficiency equal to the ableſt of 
them all. He hath imbibed his father's | 
principles, in government, but dropt his 
religion, and took up no other in its ftead : 
excepting that circumſtance, he is a firm 
N Preſpyterian. He is perfectly ſkilled” in 
all the arts of man aging at Elections, as 
well as in large baits of pleafure for making 
converts of young men of quality, upon 
their firſt appearance; in which publick 
ſervice he contracted ſuch large debts, that 
: his brethren were "forded; (Gut of mere 
juſtice, to leave Ireland at his merey, 
where he had only time to ſet himſelf 


1 The Burl, his father; was id re yl 
" bb . right. 
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right. Although the graver heads of his 
party think him too profligate and aban- 
doned, yet they dare not be aſhamed of 
him ; for beſides his talents above-men- 
tioned, he is very uſeful in parliament, be- 
ing a ready ſpeaker, and content to em- 
L ploy his Zift upon ſuch occaſions where 
thoſe who conceive they have any re- 
mainder of reputation or modeſty are 
aſhamed to appear. In ſhort, he is an un- 
conteſtable inſtance to diſcover the true 
nature of faction; ſince being over-run 
with every quality which produceth con- 
tempt and hatred in all other commerce 
of the world, he hath notwithſtanding 
been able to make ſo conſiderable a figure. 
The Lord Cowyrk, although his me- 
rits are later than the reſt, deſerveth a 
rank in this great council. He was con- 
ſiderable in the ſtation of a practiſing law- 
yer; but as he was raiſed to be a chan- 
cellor and a peer, without paſſin 9 through 
any of the intermediate ſteps, which in 
late times bath been the conſtant practice, 
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and little {killed in the nature of govern- 
ment, or the true intereſts of princes, f fur- 
ther than the municipal or common law 
of England ; his abilities, as to foreign, af. 


fairs, did not equally appear i in the coun- 


cil. Some former paſlages of his life were 
thought to. diſqualify him for that office, 


by which he was to be the guardian of 
the Queen's conſcience; but theſe difh- 


culties were caſily over-ruled by the au- 
thors of his promotion, who wanted a per- 


{on that would be ſubſervient to all their 


deſigns, wherein they were not diſap- 
pointed. As to his other accompliſh- 


ments, he was what we uſually call a 


piece of a ſcholar, and a good logical rea- 
ſoner, if this were not too often allayed 


by a fallacious way of managing an argu- 


ment, which make him apt to deceive 
the unwary, and ſometimes to deceive 


himſelf. 


T he laſt. to be ſpoken of in, 00 lift ; is 


| the Earl of NoTTINGHAM, a convert and 


acquilition t to that party ſince their f fall, to 
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which he contributed his: ance a | 
his words, and probably his withes ; for 
he had always lived under the conſtant 
viſible profeſſion of principles, directly op- 


poſite to thoſe of his new friends: his 


admitting the Prince of Oranee:to the 


 throne;/are yet to be ſeen ; and although 


a numerous family gave a ſpecious pre- 
tenee to his love of power and money, for 


taking an employment under chat mo- 
narch; yet he was allowed to have al- 


ways kept a reſerve of alleglance to his 
exiled maſter, of which bie friends pro- 
duc ſeveral inſtances, and ſome while he 

was ſecretary of ſtate to King WILLIAM.” 

His outward regularity of life, his appear- 
ance of religion, and fſeeming zeal for the 
church, as they are an effect, "fo they are 


the excuſe for that ſtiffneſs and fotmaliry: 


with which bis nature is fraught. i Bj 
aduſt complexion ' difpofeth bim to vigour 
and ſeverity, which his 'admirets palliate 


wh the name of Zeal. No man had 


* 9 ever 
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ever a /fincerer countenance; or mere 
truly repreſenting his mind and man- 
ners. He hath ſome knowledge in the 
law, very amply ſufficient to defend 


his property at leaſt: à facility of utter- 


ance, deſcended to him from his father, 

and improved by a few ſprinklings of 
literature, hath brought himſelf, and ſome 
few admirers, into an opinion of his elo- 


quence. He is every way inferior to his 


brother GuxRNSREY, but chiefly in thoſe 


talents which he moſt values and pretends 


to; over whom, nevertheleſs, he pre- 
ſerveth an aſcendant. His great ambi- 


tion was to be the head of thoſe: who 


were called the Church- party; and, in- 
deed, his grave ſolemn deportment and 


countenance, ſeconded by abundance of 
profeſſions for their ſervice, had given 
many of them an opinion of his veracity, 
which he interpreted as their ſenſe of his 
judgment and wiſdom; and this miſtake 
laſted till the. time of his defeQions f 


When 4 was. * * cauſa x bub then 


7575 it 
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it plainly appeared, that he had not credit 
to bring over one ſingle proſeite, to keep 
hiafelf ; in vauntenancdte. .; 
Theſe lineaments, however fats 
dn may help the reader's imagination 
to conceive what ſort of perſons thoſe 
were, who had the boldneſs to encounter 
the Queen and miniſtry, at the head of a 
great majority of the landed intereſt; and 
this upon a point, where the quiet of her 
Majeſty's reign, the ſecurity, or at leaſt 
the freedom, of her perſon, the lives of 
her moſt faithful friends, and the ſettlin g 
of the nation by a peace, were, in the con- 
ſequences, deeply concerned. om 
During the dominion of the late men 
in power, addreſſes had been procured 
from both houſes to the Queen, repreſent- 
ing their opinion, that no peace could be 
ſecure for Britain, while Spain or the 
Weſt-Indies remained in the poſſeſſion of 
the BouRBON family: but ber Majeſty 
having, for reaſons which have been often 
told, to the world, and which wall not 
ſoon 
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ſoon” be forgotten, called a new parlia- 


ment,' and choſe a new ſet of ſervants, 


began to view things and perſons in an- 
other light. She conſidered the neceſſi- 


ties of her people, the diſtant proſpe& of 


a peace upon ſuch an improbable condi- 
tion, which was never mentioned or un- 
derſtood in the grand alliance; the un- 
equal burthen ſhe bore in the war, by 
the practices of the allies upon the cor- 


ruption of ſome whom ſhe moſt truſted, 


or perhaps by the practices of theſe upon 
the allies; and, laſtly, by the changes 
which death had brought about in the 


 AUSTRIAN and BoURBON families. Upon 


all which motives ſhe was prevailed upon 
to receive ſome overtures from France, in 
behalf of herſelf and the whole confede- 
racy. The ſeveral ſteps of this negoCia- 
tion, from its firſt riſe to the time I am 
now writing, ſhall be related in another 
part of this Hiſtory. Let it ſuffice for the 
preſent to ſay, that ſuch propoſals were 
OR from France as were thought 
og ſuffi- 


8 


* * 
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ſufficient by our court whereupon to - 
point time and place for a general treaty; 
and ſoon after the opening of the ſeflion, 
the biſhop of * Br:/tol, lord privy-ſeal, was 
diſpatched to Utrecht, where he and the 
Earl of STRAFFoRD were appointed pleni- 
potentiaries forthe Queen of Great Britain. 
The managers of the diſcontented 
party, who, during the whole Summer, 
Had obſerved the motions of the court 
running faſt towards a Peace, began to 
gather up all their forces, in order to op- 
poſe her Majeſty's deſigns, when the par- 
liament ſhould meet. Their only ſtrength 
was in the houſe of Lords, where | the 
Queen had a, very crazy majority, made 
- ap; by. thoſe whoſe. hearts were in the 
other intereſt ;, but whoſe fears, .expetta- 
tions, or immediate dependance, had hi- 
cherto kept them within bounds. There 
were two lords upon whoſe abilities and 
Aufluence, of a very different nature, the 
managers built their ſtrongeſt hopes. The 

© * Dr. Roslxson, afterwards biſhop of n · 
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firſt was the Duke of eee maſter 


of the horſe. This Duke; as well as His 


Dutcheſs, was in x good degree of favour 
with the Queen, upon the ſcore of ſome 


eivilities and reſpects her Majeſty had re- 
ceived from them, while the was Princeſs. 


For ſome years after the Revolution, he 


never apperred at court, but was looked 
upon as a favourer of the abdicated fami- 
ty; and it was the late Earl of RocuesTER 
who firſt preſented him to King WILLIAM. 
However, ſince the time he came into 
employment, which was towards the cloſt 


of the laſt reign, he hath been a conſtant 
realous member of the other party; but 


| never faded in either attendance or reſpect 
towards the Queen's perſon, or, at moſt, 
only threatned ſometimes, that he would 


ſerve no longer, while ſuch or-ſuch men 


were employed; which, as things went 


then, was not reckoned any offence at all 


againſt duty or good Mhaviour. He had 
en much. careſed-and a fatered bythe 
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Lords of the Juncto . who ſometimes 
went ſo far as to give him hopes of the 
crown, in reverſion to his family, upon 
failure of the houſe of HAN OVER. All this 
worked ſo far upon his imagination, that 
be affected to appear the head of their 
party, to which his talents were no way 
proportioned; for they ſoon grew weary 
of his indigeſted ſchemes, and his impe- 
rious manner of obtruding them: they 
began to drop him at their meetings, or 
contradicted him, with little ceremony, 
when he happened to be there, which his 
haughty nature was not able to brook. 
Thus a mortal quarrel was kindled be- 
tween him and the whole afſembly of 
_ party-leaders ; ſo that, upon the Queen's 
firſt intentions of changing her miniſtry, 
ſoon after the tryal of Dr. Sach xREL, 
be appointed ſeveral meetings with Mr. 
Hal alone, in the moſt private man- 
ner, in places and gt times leaſt liable to 
ſuſpicion. He employed all his credit 
"ip A cant name given to five Lords of that party. 
780 4 with 


1 
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with the Queen to drive on the removal of 
my Lord GopoLpAin, and the reſt; and, 


in the council, treated the ſmall remain- 


der, who continued ſome time longer in 
their places, with all poſſible marks of 
Hatred or diſdain. But vrhen the queſtion 
came for diſſolving the parliament, he 
ſtopt ſhort : he had already ſatiated his 
reſentments, which were not againſt 
things, but perſons : he furiouſly oppoſed 
that counſel, and promiſed to undertake 
for the parhament himſelf... When the 
Queen had declared her pleaſure for the 
diſſolution, he flew off in greater rage 
than ever; oppoſed the court in all elec- 
tions, where he had influence or power; 
and made very humble advances to re- 
concile hitnſelf with the diſcarded lords, 
eſpecially the Earl of Go , who is 
reported to have treated him at New- 
market in a moſt contemptuous- mannet. 
But the ſincerity of his repentance; which 
appeared. manifeſtly in the firſt ſeſſion of 
the new parliament, and the uſe he might 
5 be 
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be of by his own remaining credit, or 
rather that of his Dutcheſs, with the 
Queen, at length begat a reconcilement. 
He ſtill kept his employment, and place 
in the cabinet-council; but had never 
appeared there, from an avowed diflike of 
all perſons and proceedings. It happened, 
about the end of Summer, One thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eleven, at Windſor, 
when the cabinet=council was ſummoned, 
this Duke, whether by directions from 
his teachers, or the inftability of his na- 
ture, took a fancy to reſume his place, 
and a chair was brought accordingly ; 
upon which Mr. ſecretary ST. Joun re- 
' fuſed to aſſiſt, and gave his reaſons, that 
he would never fit in council with a man 

| who had fo often betrayed them, and was 
| openly engaged with a faction which en- : 
deavoured to obſtruct all her Majeſty's - 
meaſures. Thus the council was put off 
to hext day, and the Duke made no far- 
ther attempts to be there. But, upon this 
incident, he declared open war againſt 
5 the 
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the miniſtry ; and, from that time: to the 
ſeſſion, employed himſelf in ſpiriting up 
ſeveral depending lords to adhere to their 
friends, when an occaſion ſhould offer. 
The arguments he made uſe. of, were, 
that thoſe in power deſigned to make an 
ignominious and unſecure peace, with- 
out, conſulting the allies ; that this could 
be no otherwiſe prevented than by an ad- 
dreſs from the Lords, to ſignify their opi- 
nion, that no peace could be honourable 
or ſecure, while Spain or the Weſt-Indies 
remained in any of the Bou R BON family: 
upon which ſeveral farther reſolutions 


and inquiries would naturally follow ; that 


the differences between the two houſes, 
upon this point, muſt either be made up 
by theCommons agreeing with the Lords, 
or muſt end in a diſſolution, which would 
be followed by a return of the old miniſ- 
try, who, by the force of money and 
management, could eaſily get another par- 
liament” to their wiſhes. He farther aſ- 
ſured them boldly, that the Queen her- 
| D EE 4 
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ſelf PO at the bottom 6f this defi " add 
had empowered him to deſire theit votes 
- againſt the peace, as a point that would be 
. for her fervice; ; and therefore they nes ed 
not be in pain upon. account of their pen- 
_fons, or any firther inarks of favour they 
expected. Thus, by reviving the old art 
of ufing her Mugen Hirhotity Agaitift 
her perfoh; he prevailed over ſome, ho 
were not otherwiſe in a ation Gf life to 
oppoſe the crowh; and His pfofelytes thay 
pretend to ſome '{hate of pity, ſince he 
offered for an argüment his own e- 
ample; who kept his place and favduir,. 
after all he had done to deletve the loſs of 


both. 


© HP; dls Soo ad od lt 2 
The other lord, in whom the diſcon- 


tented managers placed 'much of their 


| hopes, was the Earl of NorTincHam, 
already mentioned ; than whom no. man 


Ever appeared to hate them more, or to 


- be mote pleaſed at their fall,  pattly froth. 
his avowed principles; bit chi iefly from. 
the hopes he had iy ſharing in their bits. 

| But. 
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But it fell out, that he was no way ac- 
ceptable to the Queen or her new ſervants: 
theſe apprehended no little trouble and 
impediment to the publick buſineſs, from 
his reſtleſs, talkative, overweening man- 
ner, if once he was ſuffered to have any 
part in affairs; and he ſtood very ill with 


| the court, having made EIN 


Houſe of Lords, and in her Majeſty's pre- 
| fence, that the Electoral Prince of = 
- NOVER might be invited to reſſde in Eng- 
land, although he had before declared to 
the Queen how much he was againſt 
that propoſal, when it was firſt offered by 
the other party. However, ſome very 
confiderable employments had been given 
to his neareſt relations; and he had one 
dr two offers for himſelf, which he 
thought fit to refuſe, as not equal to his 
merits and character. Upon the Earl of 
Rocks TER's deceaſe, he conetived that 
the crown would hardly overlook him for 
Prefident of the council, and deeply re- 
ſerited that diſappointment. But the Duke 
D2. of 
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8 New CASTLE, Lord privy-ſeal, dying 
ſome time after, he found that office was 
fret deſigned for the Earl of Jexszy, 
and, upon this lord's fudden death, was 
actually diſpoſed: of to the Biſhop of 
BRISToL: by which he plainly ſaw, that 
the Queen was determined againſt giving 
him any opportunity of directing in af- 
fairs, or diſplaying his eloquence in the 
cabinet-council. He had now ſhaken off 
all remains of patience or temper ; and, 
from the contemplation of his own diſap- 
pointments, fell, as it is natural, to find 
fault with the publick management, and 
to aſſure his neighbours 1 in the country, 
that the nation was in imminent danger 
of being ruined. The diſcontented lords 
were ſoon appriſed of this great change ; 
and the Duke of Rox BORO UG, the Earl's 
ſon-in-law, was diſpatched to Burleigh on- 
be Hill, to cultivate his preſent diſpoſi- 
tions, and offer him whatever terms he 
pleaſed to inſiſt on. The Earl imme- 


Fs agreed to fall i in with any n meaſures : 


* 
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for diſtreſſing or deſtroying the miniſtry 
but, in order to preſerve his reputation 
with the Church-party, and perhaps bring 
them over to his intereſts, he propoſed, 
that a bill ſhould be brought into the 
houſe of Lords for preventing occaſional 
conformity, and be unanimouſly agreed 
to by all the peers of the Low-church 
principle, which would convince the 
world of their good intentions to the 
eſtabliſhed religion; and that their oppo- 
| fitions to the court wholly proceeded 
from their care of the nation, and con- 
cern for its honour and ſafety. 
Theſe preparations were publick 
Eng and the miniſters had ſufficient 
time to arm themſelves; but they ſeem 
to have acted, in this juncture, like men 
who truſted to the goodneſs of their 
cauſe, and the general inclinations of the 
kingdom, rather than to thoſe arts which 
our corruptions have too often made ne- 
ceſſary. Calculations were indeed taken, 
by which it was computed, that there 
8 would 
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would be a majority of ten upon the fide 


of the court. I remember to have told - 


my Lord 'HarcourT and Mr. Prior, 
that a majority of ten was only a majority 
of five, becauſe if their adverſaries could 
bring off five, the number would be 
equal: and ſo it happened to prove; for 
the miſtake lay in counting upon the bare 
promiſes of thoſe who were wholly in the 
intereſt of the old miniftry, and were 
only kept in awe by the fear of offending 
the crown, and loſing their ſubſiſtence, 
wherein the Duke of SoMERSET had 
n them full Gtisfaction. a 
Wich theſe diſpoſitions of both par- 
ties, and feats and hopes of the event, the 
parliament met upon the ſeventh of De- 
cember, One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eleven. The'Queen's ſpeech (excepting 
what related to ſupplies) was chiefly 
taken up in telliag both houſes What 
pragreis ſhe had made towards a gene- 
ral peace, and her hopes of bringing it 
to a ſpeedy concluſion. As ſoon as her 
1 *. Ma- 
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Majeſty was withdrawn, the houſe of 
Lords, in a committee, reſolved upon ap 
addreſs of thanks; to which the Earl of 
NorrixohAn propoſed. an addition of 
the following clauſ. 

. © And we do beg leave to —_—— 
<. to. your Majeſty, as the humble opi- 
«© nion and advice of this houſe, that no 
e peace can be ſafe or honourable to 
« Great Britain and Europe, if Spain 
< and. the I- Indies are to be allotted 
ta aw branch of the houſe of Bouk- 
ce © BON.” 
He was ſeconded. he the Earl of 
SCARBOROUGH ; and, after a debate of 
ſeveral hours, the queſtion for the clauſe 
Was carried, as I remember, by not above 
-two voices. The next day the houſe 
_ agreed with the committee. The de- 
pending lords, having taken freſh con- 
rage from their principals, and ſome 
Who profeſſed themſelves very humhle 
ſervants to the preſent miniſtry, and ene- 
mies to the former, went along with 
nd Me the 
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the ſtream, pretending not to ſee the 
conſequences that muſt viſibly follow. 
The addreſs was preſented on the ele- 
venth, to which her Majeſty's anſwer 
was ſhort and dry. She diſtinguiſhed 
their thanks from the reſt of the piece ; 
and, in return to Lord NoTTiINGHAM's 
clauſe, ſaid, ſhe ſhould be ſorry that any 
body could think ſhe would not do her 
utmoſt to recover Spain and the Welt- 
Indies from the houſe of BouRBGö WQ. 
Upon the fifteenth of December the 
Earl of NoTTINGHAM likewiſe brought 
in the bill to prevent occaſional con- 
formity (although under a diſguiſed title), 
which met with no oppoſition ; but was 
ſwallowed by thoſe very lords, who al- 
ways appeared with the utmoſt violence 
_ againſt the leaſt advantage to the eſta 
bliſhed church. | . 
But in the houſe of Citi 8 
appeared a very different ſpirit; for when 
one Mr. RogERT WALPOLE offered a 
clave of the fame nature with that of 
the 
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the Earl of NoT TIN HAI, it was re- 
jected with contempt by à very great 
majority. Their addreſs was in the moſt 
dutiful manner, approving of what her 
Majeſty had done towards a peace, and 
truſting intirely to her wiſdom in the fu- 
ture management of it. This addreſs 
vas preſented to the Queen a day before 
that of the Lords, and received an an- 
ſwer diſtinguiſhedly gracious. But the 
other party was no ways diſcouraged by 
either anſwer, which they looked upon 
as only matter of courſe, and the ſenſe 
of the miniſtry, contrary to that of the 
Queen. COS 7 TO OR. 
The parliament fat as long as the ap- 
proaching feſtival would allow ; and upon 
the twenty-fecond, the land-tax and oc- 
caſional bills having received the royal 
aſſent, the houſe of Commons adjourned 
to the fourteenth of January following: 
but the adjournment of the Lords was 
only to the ſecond, the prevailing party 
there! being 1 in haſte to purſue the conſe- 
_ quences | 
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quences on the Earl of NoTTINGyAM's | 
clauſe, which they hoped would end in 
the ruin of the Treaſurer, and overthrow 
the miniſtry and therefore took the ad- 
vantage of this interval, that they might 
. be diſturbed by the Commons. 

When this addreſs againſt an any PEACE 
a Spain, &c. was carried in the 
Houſe of Lords, it is not eaſy to deſcribe 
the effects! it had upon moſt mens paſſions, 


The partiſans of the old miniſtry trium- 
1 phed — 2 and without any reſerve, as 

ji the game were their own. The Earl of 
WuaRkRrToN was obſerved in che houſe to 
ſmile, and put his hands to his neck when 
any of the. miniſtry was ſpeaking on * 
which he would have it underſtgad that 
ſome heads were in danger. PARKER, 
che Chief juſtice, began already with great 
Zea al and officiouſneſs to e authors 
and printers of weekly and other papers 


> 4+ - 


_ writ in defence of the adminiſtrati n: in 
Mort, joy and vengeance ſat FOE: in 
18 countenance of that AL 


"th 
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On the other fade, all well-wiſhers to 0 
the Queen, the Church, or the Peace, 
were equally dejected; and the Treaſurer 
ſtood the foremoſt mark both of his ene- 
mies fury, and the cenſure of his friends: 
among the latter, ſome imputed this fatal 
e to his 9 dne: 5 


both parties — that a firſt. | miniſter | 
with very moderate {kill in affairs, might 
eaſily haye governed the event: and ſome 
began to doubt, whether the great fame 
af his abilities, acquired in other ſtations, 
were what he juſtly deſerved: all this he 
knew well enough, and heard it with 
great phlegm ; neither did it make any 
alteration in .his countenance or humour, 
He told Monſieur Buys, the Dutch enyoy, 
two days before the parliament fat, that 
he was ſorry for what was like to paſs, 

becauſe the States would be the firſt ſuf, 
ferers, which he deſred the envoy to re- 
member: and to his aearcft_ friends, who 

appeared | in pain about the publick or 
them- 
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themſclyes; he only faid that all would | 


be well, and deſired them not to be 


frighted. 
It was, I conceive, upon theſe mo- 


tives, that the Treaſurer adviſed her ma- 


jeſty to create twelve new lords, and 
thereby diſable the ſting of faction for the 
reſt of her life-time : this promotion 
was ſo ordered, that a third part were 
of thoſe on whom, or their poſterity, the 
peerage. would naturally devolve ; and 
the reſt were ſuch, whoſe merit, birth, 
and fortune, . admit of no e 
tion. 

The Arte party Mii thus driven 
down by open force, had nothing left but 
to complain, which they loudly did; that 


it was a pernicious example ſet for ill 


princes to follow, who, by the ſame rule, 
might make at any time an hundred as 
well as twelve, and by theſe means be- 

come maſters of the houſe of Lords when- 
ever they pleaſed, which would be dange- 


\ 


2 ſwered. 


rous to our liberties. To this it was an- 
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ſwered, that ill princes ſeldom trouble 
themſelves to look for precedents; that 
men of great eſtates will not be leſs fond 
of preſerving their liberties when they are 
created peers; that in ſuch a government 
as this, where the prince holds the balance 
between two great powers, the nobility 
and people, it is the very nature of his 
office to remove from one ſcale into the 
other, or ſometimes put his own weight 
in the lighteſt, ſo as to bring both to an 
equilibrium; and laſtly, that the other 
party had been above twenty years cor- 
rupting the nobility with republican prin- 
ciples, which nothing but the royal prero- 
gative could hinder from overſpreading us. 
The Conformity-bill above-mentioned 
was prepared by the Earl of NoTTiNG- 
HAM before the parliament met, and 
brought in at the ſame. time with the 
clauſe againſt peace, according to the bar- 
gain made between him and his new 
friends: this he hoped would not only 
fave his credit with the Church-party, but 

bring 
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bring them over to his politicks; fince 
they muſt needs be convinced, that er 
ef changing his own principles; he 
previited on the greateſt enemies to — 
-cſtabliſhed religion to be the firſt movers 
4 in alaw for the perpetoat ſettlement of it. 


rebgnation che Juncto Lords fas 5 
were chen called) fſubmitted to by 
their adherents and followers; for it is 
well known, that the chief among the 
diſſentin g teachers in town were conſulted 
upon this affair, and ſuch arguments uſed, 
as had power to convince them, that no- 
thing could be of greater advantage to 
their cauſe than the paſſing this bill. 1 did, 
indeed, ſee a letter at that time from one 
of them to a great? man, complaining, 
that they were betrayed and "undone by 
their pretended friends ; but they were in 
general very well ſatisfied upon promifes 
that this law ſhould ſoon be repealed, and 
ethers: more in their favour enacted,; asſoon 
a8 TIT friends ſhould be re-effablifhed.” 


* It was to the Treaſurer all. 


But 
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But nothing ſeemed more extraordinary 
or an the event of this refined manage- 
f ment, by which the Earl of 'NoTTIiNG- 
HAM 555 ſo far from bringing over proſe- 
lytes (wherein his abilities fell very 25 
even of the Duke of SouERSET's) ; 

preſerving the reputation of a firm nth 
man, that very few people did ſo much as 
imagine he had any ſuch deſign; only 


Sen he brought in the bill, they con- 


ceived it was ſome wonderful deep reach 
of politicks, which they could not com- 
prehend: however, they liketl the thing, 
and without troubliny 8 themſelves about the 


62a 2:4 


i a very Tpeedy paſſage through both 


” houſes. It muſt be confeſſed, that ſome: at- 
| ceſſary to the leaders of that party, Wan 18 
generally thought. The defire of power 
and reven 5 was common to them al; 
that they ſtood in 'need of praretties, 
whoſe ſafety was therefore concerned in 
. . 1; * the 
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en of ruining the miniſtry, as nel 
as their, ambition. The Duke of MaRI- 
nonouen foreſaw thoſe examinations, 
which were afterwards made into ſome. 
parts of his management, and was appre- 
henſive of a great deal more; that the par- 
liament would perhaps enquire into the 
particulars: of the negociation at the Hague 
in One thouſand ſeven hundred and nine; 
for what ends, and by whoſe advice the 
propoſitions of peace from France were 
rejected : | beſides, he dreaded leſt that 
myſterious policy might be laid. open to 
the world, of deſiring the Queen to conſti- 
tute him General for life, which was a very 
tender point, and would admit of much 
proof. It is true, indeed, that whilſt the 
Duke's affair was under the confideration 
of the houſe of Commons, one of his crea- 
tures* (whether by. direction or other-, - 
wile) aſſured the Speaker, with a very ſe- 
rious, countenance, that the world Was 
miſtaken i in cenſuring his lord upon this 


Cas, father to the Secretary. 


ä 5 
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article; for it was the Quęen who preſſed 
the Duke to accept that commiſſion; and 
upon his humble refuſal conceived her 
firſt diſpleaſure againſt him. How ſuch a 
defence would have paſſed, if it had been | 
offered in form, is eaſier to be conceived, 
than how any perſon in his wits could 
have the confidence to affirm it; which 
laſt would indeed be hard to believe, " of 
there were any room left for doubt. 

The Earl of GoporrHN wanted pro- 
tection, notwithſtanding the act of general 
pardon, which had been procured by his 
credit, and was principally calculated for 
his own ſecurity. He knew that his long 
neglect of compelling the accomptants to 
paſs their accompts, might be puniſhed as 
a breach of truſt. He had run the king- 
dom into immenſe debts, by taking up 
ſtores for the navy upon a vaſt diſcount, 
without parliamentary ſecurity; for which 
he could be able to plead neither law nor 
neceſſity: and he had given way, at leaſt, 

to ſome proceedings, not very juſtifiable, 


A in 
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in relation to remittances of money, 
whereby the publick had ſuffered conſi- 
derable loſſes. The Barrier-treaty ſat 
heavy upon the Lord Townsznd's ſpirits, 
| becauſe if it ſhould: be laid before the 
houſe of Commons, whoever negotiated 
that affair, might be ſubject to the moſt 
ſevere animadverſions : and the Earl of 
WurzRrToN's adminiſtration in treland was 
looked upon as a ſufficient ground to im- 
peach him, at leaſt, for Ak. crimes and 
miſdeameanors. | 

The managers in Holland were fuff⸗ 
_ ciently apprized of all this; and Mon- 
ſieur Buys, their miniſter here, took care 
to cultivate that good correſpondence 
between his maſters and their Engliſb 
friends, which became two e, 
10 the ſame end. 

This man had been fothierty employed 
in England fram that Republick, and un- 
derſtood a little of our language. His 
Proficiency in learning has been ſuch, as 
to furniſh now and then a Latin quota» 
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tion, of which he is as liberal as his ſtock 
will admit. His knowledge in govern- 
ment reaches no farther than that of his 
own country, by which he forms-and cul- 
tivates matters of ſtate for the reſt of the 
world. His reaſonings upon politicks are 
with great profuſion at all meetings; and 
he leaves the company with entire fatis- 
faction that he hath fully convinced them. 
He is well provided with that inferior ſort 
of cunning, which is the growth of his 
country, of a ſtandard with the genius of 
the people, and capable of being trans- 
ferred into every condition of life among 
them, from the Boor to the Burgomaſter. 
He came into England with inſtructions, 
authoriſing him to accommodate all dif- 
ferences between her Majeſty and the 
States ; but having firſt adviſed with the 
confederate lords, he aflured the miniſtry 
he had powers to hear their propoſals, but 
none to conclude : and having repre- 
ſented to his maſters what had been told 


= by the adverſe party, he prevailed 
& 2 with 
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with them to revoke his powers. He 
found the intereſt of thoſe who withſtood 
the court, would exactly fall in with the 
deſigns of the States, which were to carry 
on the war as they could, at our expence, 
and to ſee themſelves at the head of a 
treaty of peace, whenever they were diſ- 
poſed to apply to France, or to receive 


overtures from thence. 


The Emperor, upon many W 
reaſons, was utterly averſe from all councils 
which aimed at putting an end to the war, 
without delivering him the whole domi- 
nion of Spain; nay, the Elector of Hano- 
VER himſelf, although preſumptive heir 
to the crown of England, and obliged by 
all forts of ties to cultivate her Majeſty's 
"friendſhip, was ſo far deceived by miſre- 
_ preſentations f from hence, that he ſeemed 
to ſuffer Monſieur BoTHMAR, his envoy 
here, to print and publiſh a memorial in 
_ Engliſh, directly diſapproving all her Ma- 
jeſty 8 proceedings; ; which memorial, as 
[aca by ME e ſiyle and manner of HE 

was 
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was all drawn up, or at leaſt digeſted, by 


7 ome party- pen on this ſide of the water. 

. Cautious writers, in order to avoid of- 
fence or danger, and to preſerve the reſpect 
even due to foreign princes, do uſually 
charge the wrong ſteps in a court altoge- 
ther upon the perſons employed; but I 


ſhould have taken a ſecurer method, and 


have been wholly filent in this point, if 
J had not then conceived ſome hope, that 
his Electoral Highneſs might poſſibly have 


been a ſtranger to the memorial of his re- 


ſident: for, firſt, the manner of deliver- 
ing it to the Secretary of ſtate was out of 
all form, and almoſt as extraordinary as 
the thing itſelf. Monſieur BoryuMaR 


havipg obtained an hour of Mr. Secretary 


Sr. Jonx, talked much to him upon the 

| ſubject of which that memorial conſiſts; 
and upon going away, deſired he might 
leave a paper with the Secretary, which 
he ſaid contained the ſubſtance of what he 

' had been diſcourſing. This paper Mr. ST. 


Joun laid aſide, among others of little 
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conſequence and a few days ſaw a me- 
morial in print, which he found upon 
comparing to be the ſame with what 
BoTHMAR had left. ny 

During this ſhort reef. of parliament, 
and upon the fifth day of January, Prince 
Evcene, of Savoy, landed in England. 
Before he left his ſhip he aſked a perſon 
who came to meet him, whether the new 
lords were made, and- what was their 
number ? He was attended through the' 
ſtreets with a mighty rabble of people to 
St. Jamess, where Mr. Secretary Sr. 
Joun introduced him to the Queen, who 
received him with great civility. His ar- 
rival had been long expected, and the pro- 
ject of his journey had as long been 
formed here by the party-leaders, in con- 
cert with Monſieur Buys, and Monſieur 
BoTHMAR, the Dutch and Hanover en- 
voys. This prince brought over creden- | 
tials from the Emperor, with offers to 
continue the war upon a new foot, very 
advan tageous to "Is ; part of which; 


M7 
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by her Majeſty's commands, Mr. Sr. 


Joun ſoon. after produced to the houſe of 
Commons, where they were rejected, not 


without ſome indignation, by a great ma- 
jority. The Emperor's propoſals, as far 
as they related to Spain, were communi- 
cated to the houſe in e words follow- 
ind: 
4 His Tmperial. Majeſty jnders, that 
« forty thouſand men will be ſufficient for 


< this ſervice; and that the whole expence 


< of the war in Spain, may amount to 
« four millions of Crowns, towards which 
<« his Imperial Majeſty offers to make up 
ce the troops, which he has. i in that coun- 
te try, to thirty thouſand i men, and to take 
< one million of crowns upon himſelf.” 
On the other ſide the houſe of Com- 
mons voted a third part of thoſe four 
millions as a ſufficient quota for her Ma- 


jeſty t toward that ſeryice ; for it was ſup- , 


poſed, the Emperor ought, to bear the 


greateſt proportion in a point, that ſo 


ß concerned bim; or at leaſt, that 
B "wh Britain 
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Britain contributing one third, the other 
tyro might be paid by his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty and the States, as 1 could ſettle it 
between them. mm 
The deſign of c Prince EUGENE's HG 
ney, was to raiſe a ſpirit in the parliament 
and people for continuing the war ; for 
nothing was thought impoſſible to a prince 
of ſuch high reputation in arms, in great 
favour with the Emperor, and impowered 
to make ſuch propoſals from his maſter, 
as the miniſtry durſt not reject. It ap- 
peared by an intercepted letter from Count 
GALLAs, (formerly the Emperor's envoy 
here) that the Prince was wholly left to 
his liberty of making what offers he 
pleaſed in the Emperor's name; for if the 
parliament « could once be brought to raiſe 
funds, and the war go on, the miniſtry 
here muſt be under a neceſſity of apply- 
ing and expending thoſe funds; and the 
Emperor could afterwards find twenty rea- 
ſons and excuſes, as he had hitherto done, 
lar not furniſhing bis quota: therefore 


. Prince 
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Prince EUGENE; for ſome time, kept him- 
ſelf within generals, until being preſſed to 
explain himſelf upon that particular of the 
war in Spain, which the houſe of Aus- 
RIA pretended to have moſt at heart, 
he made the offer above-mentioned, as a 

moſt extraordinary effort; and ſo it was, 
_ conſidering how little they had ever done 
before, towards recovering that monarchy 
to themſelves : but ſhameful as theſe pro- 
poſals were, few believed the Emperor 
would obſerve them, or, indeed, that 
he ever intended to ſpare ſo many men; 
as would make up an army of thirty 
nnn men, to be employed in Spain. 

Prince EudENE's viſit to his friends in 
England continued longer than was ex 
pected; he was every day entertained 
magnificently by perſons of quality of 
both parties; he went frequently to the 
Treaſurer, and ſometimes affected to do it 
in private; he viſited the other miniſters 
and great officers of the court, but on all 
5 er penny publickly owned the character 


and 8 
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and appellation ofa Whig ; and in * 


held continual meetings with the Duke of 
MARLBOROUGH, and the other diſcon- 


tented lords, where Mr. BoTHMAR uſually 
aſſiſted. It is the great ambition of this 
prince to be perpetually engaged in war, 
without conſidering the cauſe or conſe- 


quence; and to ſee himſelf at the head of 


an army, where only he can make any 
conſiderable figure. He is not without a 
natural tincture of that cruelty, ſome time 
charged upon the Lalians; and being 
nurſed in arms, hath ſo far extinguiſhed 


pity and remorſe, that he will at any time 
facrifice a thouſand mens lives, to a ca- 

price of glory or revenge. He had con- 
ceived an incurable hatred for the Trea- 
ſurer, as the perſon who principally op- 
poſed this inſatiable paſſion for war; ſaid 


he had hopes of others, but that the 


Treaſurer was un mechant diable, not to be 


moved; therefore, ſince it was impoſſible 


for him or his friends to compaſs their de- 
ſigns, while that miniſter continued at the 


1 head 
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head of affairs, he propoſed an expedient, 
| often practiſed by thoſe of his country, 


that the Treaſurer (to uſe his own ex- 


preſſion) ſhould be taken off, à la neg- 


ligence ; that this might eaſily be done, 


and paſs for an effect of chance, if it 


were preceded by encouraging ſome pro- 


per people to commit fmall riots in the 


night: and in ſeveral parts of the town, 
a crew of obſcure ruffians were ac- 


cordingly employed about that time, who 


probably exceeded their commiſſion ; and 


mixing themſelves with thoſe diſorderly 


people that often infeſt the ſtreets at mid- 
night, ated inhuman outrages on many 


perſons, whom they cut and mangled in 
the face and arms, and other parts of the 
body, without any provocation ; but an. 


effectual ſtop was ſoon put to theſe enor- 
mities, which probably prevented the exe- 
cution of the main deſign. 

Lam very ſenſible, that ſuch an impu- 
tation ought not to be charged upon any 
ran whatſoever, upon ſlight grounds or 

doubtful 
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uy OY ſurmiſes; and that Ahoſe wits 


think I am able to produce no better, will 
judge this paſſage to be fitter for a libel 
than a hiſtory; but as the account was 
given by more than one perſon who was 
at the meeting, ſo it was confirmed paſt all 


contradiction by ſeveral intercepted letters 


and papers: and it is moſt certain, that 
the rage of the defeated party, ,upon their 


frequent diſappointments, was ſo far in- 
flamed, as to make them capable of ſome 


counſels yet more violent and deſperate 


than this, which, however, by the vigi- 
lance of thoſe near the perſon of her Ma- 


| Jelly, were happily prevented. 
On the thirtieth day of December, One 
Suſan ſeven hundred and eleven, the 


Duke of MAarLBoRGUGH was removed 
from all his employments : the Duke of 

Ox NN ſucceeding him as general, both 
here and in Flanders. This proceeding of 
the court (as far as it related to the Duke 
of | Mari BOROUO H) was much cenſured 
both at home and abroad, and by ſome 


who 
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who did not wiſh ill to the preſent ſitua- 
tion of affairs. There were few exam- 


ples of a commander being . after 
an uninterrupted courſd for many years 


againſt a formidable enemy, and this be- 
fore a period was put to the war: thoſe 


uvho had leaſt eſteem for his valour and 


conduct, thought it not prudent to remove 
a general, whoſe troops were perpetually 
victorious, while he was at their head; be- 
cauſe this had infuſed into his ſoldiers an 
opinion that they ſhould always conquer, 
and into the enemy that they ſhould al- 


ways be beaten; than which, nothing is 


held to be of greater moment, either in 
the progreſs of a war, or upon the day of 
battle; and I have good grounds to affirm, 


that theſe reaſons had ſufficient weight 
with the Queen and miniſtry to have kept 
the Duke of MAxrBorovcn in his poſt, 
if a way could have been found out to 
have done it with any aſſurance of ſafety 
to the nation. It is the misfortune of 
Princes, that the effects of their diſpleaſure 


make 
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make uſually much more noiſe than the 
cauſes: thus, the ſound of the Duke's fall 
was heard farther than many of the rea- 
ſons which made it neceſſary; whereof, 
though ſome were viſible enough, yet 


others lay more in the dark. Upon the 
Dake's laſt return from Flanders, he had 
fixed his arrival to town (whether by ac- 
eident or otherwiſe) upon the ſeventeenth 
of November, called Queen ELIZaBETE“S 
day, when great numbers of his creatures 


and admirers had thought fit to revive an 


old ceremony among the rabble, of burn- 
ing the Pope in effigy; for the perfor- 
mance of which, with more ſolemnity, 

they had made extraordinary prepara- 
tions. From the ſeveral circumſtances of 
the expence of this intended pageantry, 
and of the perſons who promoted it, the 


court, apprehenſive of a deſign to inflame 


the common people, thought fit to order, 


| that the ſeveral figures ſhould be ſeized as 


popih trinkets; and guards wert ordered 
to patrole, for preventing any tumultuous 


aſ- 
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aſſemblies. Whether this frolick were 


only intended for an affront to the court, 
or whether it had a deeper meaning, I 
muſt leave undetermined. The Duke, in 


his own nature, is not much turned to be 
popular; and in his flouriſhing times, 


whenever he came back to England upon 
the cloſe of a campaign, he rather affected 


to avoid any concourſe of the mobile, if 


they had been diſpoſed to attend him ; 
therefore, ſo very contrary a proceeding at 
this juncture, made it ſuſpected as if he 


had a deſign to have placed himſelf at 
their head. France, Popery, the Pre- 
tender, Peace without Spain, were the 
words to be given about 'at this mock- 


parade; and if what was cqnfidently aſ- 
ſerted be true, that a report was to have 
been ſpread at the ſame time of the 
Queen' s death, nd man can tell what 
might have been the event. 


But this attempt, to whatever purpoſes 
intended, proving wholly abortive by the 
— of thoſe 1 e the Dukes 
arrival | 
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-arrival was without any noiſe or conſe- 
quence ; and upon conſulting with his 
friends, he ſoon fell in with their new 
ſcheme for preventing the peace. It was 
believed by many perſons, that the mini- 
ſters might, with little difficulty, have 
brought him over, if they had pleaſed to 
make a trial; for as he would probably 
have accepted any terms to continue in a 
ſtation of ſuch prodigious profit, ſo there 
was ſufficient room to work upon his 
fears, of which he i is ſeldom unprovided 
(I mean only in his political capacity) 
and his infirmity very much increaſed by 
his unmeaſurable poſſeſſions, which have | 
rendered him, f/ique onerique timentem ; 
but reaſon, as well as the event, proved 
this to be a miſtake : for the miniſters be- 
ing determined to bring the war to as 
ſpeedy an illue as the honour and ſafety of 
their country would permit, could not 
poſſibly recompence the Duke for the 
mighty incomes he held by the continu- 


ance of it. . T hen the other party had 
Cuil 
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malcalated their numbers.; and by the ac- 


ceſſion of the Earl of Nor TIN HAN, 


whoſe example they hoped would have 
many followers, and the ſucceſsful ſoli- 
citations of the Duke of SOMERSET, found 
they were ſure of a majority in the houſe 


of Lords : 2 fo that in this view of circum- 


ſtances, the Duke of MARLBOROUGH 
thought he acted with ſecurity, as well as 
advantage : he therefore boldly fell, with 
his whole weight, into the defign of ruin- 
ing the miniſtry at the expence of his 
duty to his Sovereign, and the welfare of 
his country, after the mighty obligations 
he had received from both. Whig and 
Tory were now no longer the diſpute, 
but the Queen or the Duke of MAarL8o- 
ROUGH : He was at the head of all the 
cabals and conſults with BoTHMAR, 
Buys, and the diſcontented lords. He 
forgot that government of his paſſion, for 
which his admirers uſed to celebrate him, 
fell i into all the impotencies of anger and 
violence upon every party-debate ſo that 

F the 
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the Queen found herſelf under a ne- 


ceſſity, either on the one fide to ſacrifice 
thoſe friends, who had ventured their 
lives in reſcuing her out of the power of 
ſome, whoſe former treatment ſhe had 
little reaſon to be fond of, to put an end 
to the progreſs ſhe had made towards a 
peace, and diſſolve her parliament ; or, on 
the other ſide, by removing one perſon 
from ſo great a truſt, to get clear of all 
her difficulties at once: her Majeſty 
therefore determined upon the latter, as 
the ſhorter and ſafer courſe ; and during 
the receſs at Chriſtmas, ſent the Duke a 
letter, to tell him ſhe had no farther o oc 
caſion for his ſervice. 

There hath not perhaps in che preſent 
age been a clearer inſtance to ſhew the 
inſtability of greatneſs which is not 
founded upon virtue; and it may be an 
inſtruction to princes, who are well in the 
hearts of their people, that the over- 
grown power of any particular perſon, 
although ſupported by exorbitant wealth, 


can 
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can by a little reſolution be reduced in a 
moment, without any dangerous conſe- 
quences, This lord, who was, beyond 
all compariſon, the greateſt ſubject in 
Chriſtendom, found his power, credit, 
and influence, crumble away on a ſud- 
den; and, except a few friends or follow- 
ers, by inclination, the reſt dropt off in 
courſe. From directing in ſome manner 
the affairs of Europe, he deſcended to be a 
member of a faction, and with little diſ- 
tinction even there: that virtue of ſub- 
duing his reſentments, for which he was 
ſo famed when he had little or no occa- 
ſion to exert it, having now wholly for- 
ſaken him when he ſtood moſt in need 
of its aſſiſtance; and upon tryal was 
found unable to bear a reverſe of for- 
tune, giving way to rage, impatience, 
envy, and diſcontent. 
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HE 2 of . met upon the "7 
ſecond day of January, accord- 


ing to their adjournment; but 
before they could proceed to buſineſs, the 
twelve new created peers were, in the 
uſual form, admitted to their ſeats in that 
aſſembly, who, by their numbers, turned 
the balance on the fide of the court, and 
voted an adjournment to the ſame day 
with the commons. Upon the fourteenth. 
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ol January the two, houſes met; but the 
' Queen, who intended to be igke- in per- 


ſon, ſent a meſſage to inform them, that 
ſhe was prevented by a ſudden return of 
the gout, and to deſire they would adjourn 
for three days longer, when her Majeſty 
heped ſhe ſhould be able to ſpeak to 


them. However, her indiſpoſition till 
continuing, Mr. Secretary ST. Jonx 


brought another meſſage to the houſe of 
Commons from the Queen, containing 
the ſubſtance of what ſhe intended to 
have. ſpoken ; that ſhe could now tell 


them, her plenipotentiaries were arrived 


at Utrecht ; had begun, in purſuance of 
her inſtructions, to concert the moſt pro- 
per ways of procuring a juſt ſatisfaction 


to all powers in alliance with her, accord- 


ing to their ſeveral treaties, and particu- 
larly with relation to Spain and the We . 
Indies; ; that ſhe promiſed. to communi- 
cate to them the conditions of ace, be- 
fore the ſame ſhould be concluded; that 


the w world would now ſee how groundlefs 
27 ; thoſe 
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thoſe reports were, and without the leaſt 
colour, that a ſeparate peace had been 
treated; that her miniſters were directed 
to propoſe, that a day might be fixed for 
the finiſhing, as was done for the com- 
mencement of this treaty ; and that, in 
the mean time, all Preparations were 
haſtening for an early campaign, c. 
Her Majeſty's endeavours towards this 
great work haying been in ſuch a for- 
wardneſs at the time that her meſſage 
Was ſent, I ſhall here, as in the moſt pro- 
per place, relate the ſeveral ſteps by which 
the intercourſe between the courts of France 
and Britain was begun and carried on. 

The Marquis pz Toxcr, ſent by the 
moſt Chriſtian King to the Hague, had 
| there, in the year One thouſand. ſeven 
hundred and nine, made very. advan- 
tageous offers to the allies, in his maſ- 
ter's name; which our miniſters, as well 
as thoſe of the States, thought fit to re- 
fuſe, and advanced other propoſals in 
| their ſtead, but of ſuch a nature as no 
© 4 Prince 
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e wonda* diget; who did not ke” at 
the immediate mercy of his enemies. It 
Was demanded, among other things, that 


the French King ſhould employ his own 
troops, in conjunction with thoſe of the 
Allies, to drive his grandſon out of Spain. 


The propoſers knew very well, that the 
enemy would never conſent to this; and 


if it were poſſible they could at firſt have 
any ſuch hopes, Monf. Dr Toxcy aſſured 
them to the contrary, in a manner which 


might well be believed; for then the 
Britiſh and Dutch plenipotentiaries were 
drawing up their demands. They deſired 
that miniſter to aſſiſt them in the ſtyle 
and expreſſion, which he very readily did, 
and made aſe of the ſtrongeſt words he 
could find to pleaſe them. He then in- 
fiſted to know their laſt reſolution, whe- 

ther theſe were the loweſt terms the allies 
would accept; and having received a de- 
terminate anſwer in "0 ring he 
W N em dae 
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That he thanked them heartily for 
4 giving him the happieſt. day he had 
« ever ſeen in his life: that, in perfect 
e obedience to his maſter, he had made 
« conceſſions, in his own opinion, highly 
, - derogatory to the King' s honour and 
er intereſt: that he had not concealed the 
* difficulties of his court, ar the diſcon- 
< tents of his country, by a long and 
« unſucceſsful war, which could only 
* juſtify the large offers he had been 
< impowered to make: that the condi- 
<« tions of peace, now delivered into his 
“ hands by the allies, would raiſe a new 
“ ſpirit in the nation, and remove the 
«c greateſt difficulty the court lay under, 
putting it in his maſter's power to con- 
« vince all; his ſubjects how earneſtly his 
« Majeſty deſired to eaſe; them from the 
“ burthen of the war; but that his ene- 
% mies would not accept of any terms, 
1 which could conſiſt either with their 
4 ſafety or his honour.“ - Monſ. Foxcy 
aſſured the Penfioner, in the ſtrongeſt 
| man- 
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manner, and bid him count upon it, a 


the King his maſter would never gn 
_ thoſe articles. 


It ſoon appeared, that 5 8 von 
Toner s predictions were true; for upon 
delivering to his maſter the laſt reſolu- 
tions of the allies, that Prince took care 
to publiſh them all over his kingdom, as 
an appeal to his ſubjects againſt the un- 
reaſonableneſs and injuſtice of his ene- 


mies: which proceeding effectually an- 


ſwered the utmoſt he intended by it; for 
the French nation, extremely jealous. of 


their: Monarch's glory, made univerſal 
offers of their lives and. fortunes, rather 


than ſubmit to. ſuch ignominious terms; 

and the clergy, in particular, promiſed to 
give the King their conſecrated plate, 
towards continuing the war. Thus that 
mighty kingdom, generally thought to 

be wholly exhauſted of its wealth, yet, 
when driven to a neceſſity by the impru- 
dence: of the allies, or by the corruption 


of particular men, who influenced their 


coun- 
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councils, recovered ſtrength enough to 
ſupport. itſelf for three following cam- 
paigns: and in the laſt, by the fatal blind- 
neſs or obſtinacy of the Duſcbh (venturing 
to act without the aſſiſtance of Britain, 
which they had ſhamefully abandoned), 
was an overmatch for the whole confede- 
rate army. | | 

Thoſe who, in * to defend the 
proceedings of the allies, have given an 
account of this negociation, do wholly 
omit the circumſtance 1 have now related, 
and expreſs the zeal of the Britiſb and 
Dutch miniſters for a peace, by informing 
us how: frequently they ſent after Mon. 
DE Torxcy, and Monſ. RoviLLe, for a 
farther conference. But in the mean 
time, Mr. HoRATIO WALPOLE; Secre- 
tary to the Queen's plenipotentiaries, was 
diſpatched over hither, to have thoſe 
abortive articles ſigned and ratified by 
her Majeſty at a venture, which was ac- 
cordingly done. A piece of management 
r b abſurd, and without example; 
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contrived only to deceive our people into 
a belief that a peace was intended, and to 
ſhew what great en _ PIR de- 
ſigned to do. 

But this hope tidal upon the news 
that France had refuſed to ſign thoſe 
articles; all was ſolved by recourſe to the 
old topick of the French perfidiouſneſs. 
We loaded them plentifully with igno- 
minious appellations; they were a nation 
never to be truſted. The parliament 


- chearfully continued their ſupplies, and 
the war went on. The winter following 


began the ſecond and laſt ſeſſion of the 
preceding parliament, noted for the trial 
* Dr. eee and che FI * eafions 


and exert — difpolitions, very der 
to the ber of thoſe who were then in 
power. In the ſummer of One thouſand 
even aun ben and ten, enſued a gradual 


change of the miniſtry; and in the be- 


ginning of that winter the a parlia- 


bern called. 


Ah The 
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o The King T of France, whoſe: real in- 
tereſts made him ſincerely deſirous of 
any tolerable peace, found it impoſſible 
to treat upon equal conditions with either 
of the two Maritime Powers engaged 
againſt him, becauſe of the prevalency of 
factions in both, who acted in concert to 
their mutual private advantage, although 
directly againſt the general diſpoſitions 
of the people in either, as well as againſt 
their ſeveral maxims of government. But 


upon the great turn of affairs and coun- 


cils here in England, the new parliament 
and miniſters acting from other motives, 
and upon other principles, . that Prince 
hoped an opportunity might ariſe of re- 
ſuming his endeavours towards a peace. 


There was at this time in England a 


French. ecclefiaſtick, called the Abbé 
GAULTIER, who had reſided ſeveral years 
in London, under the protection of ſome 
foreign miniſters, in whoſe: families he 
uſed, upon occaſion, to exerciſe his ifune- 
tion of a prieſt, After the battle of: Rien. 


Yo 4: 
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beim; this gentleman went down to No“. 
tingham, where ſeveral French priſoners 
of quality were kept, to whom he ren- 
dered thoſe offices of civility ſuitable to 
perſons in their condition, which, upon 
their return to France, they reported to 
his advantage. Among the reſt, the 
Chevalier Dx Crorssy told his brother, 
the Marquis ps Toxcy, that whenever 
the French court would have a mind to 
make overtures of peace with England, 
Monſ. GuaLTIER might be very uſefully 
employed in handing them to the miniſ- 
tets here. This was no farther thought 
on at preſent. In the mean time the war 
wont on, and the conferenoes at the 
Hague and Gertruydenberg miſcarried, by 
the allies inſiſting upon ſuch demands as 
they neither expected, nor . de- 
ſired, ſhould be grant. 
Some time in July, One thouſand * 8 
hundred and ten, Monſ. GUALTIER re- 
ceived a letter from the Marquis DE 


he: ſignifying, that a report being 
1 3 
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ſpread of her Majeſty's intentions to 


change her miniſtry, to take Mr, HAR- 
LEY into her councils, and to diſſolve her 


parliament, the moſt Chriſtian King 


thought it might be now a favourable 
conjuncture to offer new propoſals of a 
treaty : Monſ. GUALTIER was therefore 
directed to apply himſelf, in the Mar- 


quis's name, either to the Duke of 


SHREWSBURY, the Earl of JERSEY, of 
Mr. HARLEV, and inform the French 
court how ſuch a propoſition would be 
reliſhed. GUuALTIER choſe to deliver his 


meſſage to the ſecond of thoſe, who had 


been ambaſſador from the late King to 
France; but the Earl excuſed himſelf 
from entering into particulars with a 
ſtranger, and a private perſon, who had 
no authority for what he ſaid, more than 


a letter from Monſ. de Toxcy. GuaL- 
TIER offered to procure another from 
that miniſter to the Earl himſelf; and 


did fo, in a month after: but obtained no- 


anſwer till December following, when the 


Queen 
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Queen bk wide all neceſſary changes, 
and ſummoned a free parliament to her 
wiſhes. About the beginnin gof January, 
the Abbe (after having procured his diſ- 
miſſion from Count GALLas,. the Em- 
peror's envoy, at that time his protector) 
was ſent to Paris, to inform Monſ. 


| Toxery, that her Majeſty would be will- 


ing his maſter ſhould reſume the treaty 


with Holland, provided the demands of 
England might be previouſly granted. | 
 GUALTIER came back, after a ſhort ſtay, 


with a return to his meſſage, that the 


' Dutch had uſed the moſt Chriſtian King 
and his miniſters in ſuch a manner, both | 


at the Hague and Gertruydenberg, as made 
that Prince reſolve not to expoſe bimſelf 
any more to the like treatment; that he 


therefore choſe to addreſs himſelf to Eng- ; 


land, and was ready to make whatever. 
offers her Majeſty could reaſonably ex- 
ped, for the advantage of her on king- 
does, and the on of her allies, 


Aſter 


” 
A — 3 
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After this meſſage had been duly con 
f dered by the Queen and her miniſters, 
Moo. GUALTIER Was diſpatched a ſe- 
cond time to France, about the beginning 
of March, One thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ten- eleven, with an anſwer to the 
following purpoſe: That ſince France 
had their particular reaſons for not begin- 
2 ning again to treat with Holland, England 
Was willing to remove that difficulty, and 
propoſed it ſhould be done in this man- 
ner: : That France ſhould ſend over hither 
the propoſitions for a treaty, which 
ſhould. be tranſmitted by England to 
Holland, to be jointly treated on that ſide 
of the water; but it was to be under- 
ſtood, that the fame propoſition — 
offered. to Holland, was to. be made to 
England, or one not leſs adv antageous. 
tothe allies ; ; for although England would 
enter moſt ſincerely into ſuch a os ooo 
and ſhew, in the courſe of it, the elear- 
neſs of their intentions; yet they. N20 
not, with honour, entertain a leſs be- 


G neficial 
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peficial propoſal than what was offer {ed 
to the s States.” - 
- That prince, as well as his miniſter, 
Monſ. DE Toxcv, either felt, or affected, 
ſo much reſentment of the uſage the latter 
had met at the Hague and Gertruyden- 
berg, that they appeared fully determined 
againſt making any application to the 
States, where the ſame perſons ( continued 
ſtill in power, of whoſe treatment they 
ſo heavily complained. They ſeemed 
altogether to diſtruſt the inclination of 
that republick towards a peace; but at 
the ſame time ſhewed a mighty com- 
plaiſance to the Engli 7 nation, and a 
deſire to have her majeſty at the head of 
a treaty. This appears by the firſt over- 
ture in form ſent from that kin gdom, | 
and figned by Monſ. pz Toxcy, on the 
twenty-ſecond of April, N. 8. One thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eleven, to che 
following effect: JOE | 
That as it could not be bab but 
0 the King was in a condition of con- 
| ** tinuing 
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[  tinuing the war with honour, ſo. it 
could not be looked on as 2 mark of 
240 weakneſs in his Majeſty to break the 
cc ſilence he had kept ſince the confe- 
ce rences at  Gertruydenberg ; ; and that, 
0 before the opening of the campaign, 
cc © he now gives farther proof of the de- 
cc « fire he always had to procure the repoſe 
«of Europe. But after what he hath 
e found, by experience, of the ſentiments | 

« of thoſe perſons who now govern 
© the republick of Holland, and of their 
© induſtry in rendering all negociations 
ec without effect, his Majeſty will, for the 
cc publick good, offer to the Engliſh na- 
« tion thoſe propoſitions, which he thinks 
fit to make for terminating the war, 
te and for ſettling the tranquility of Eu- 
& rope upon a ſolid foundation. It is 
«& with this view that he offers to enter 
« into a treaty of peace, founded on the 
6 following conditions. | 
_ © Firſt, The Engh/h nation ſhall have 
2» real ſecurities for carrying on their trade 
G 2 in 
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in Spain, the Indies, and 12 of the 
* Mediterranean. . 
_._ * Secondly, The King will conſent to 
te form a ſufficient barrier in the Low 
Countries, for the ſecurity of the re- 
e publick of Holland; and this barrier 
* ſhall be ſuch as England ſhall agree 
 ® upon and approve z ; his Majeſty pro- 
6 miſing, at the ſame time, an intire 
liberty and ſecurity to the trade of the 
*. Jn}; 
„ Thirdly, All reaſatiile methods 
« ſhall be thought on, with ſincerity 
« and truth, for giving ſatisfaction to the 
e allies of England and Holland.  * 
 « Fourthly, Whereas the affairs of the 
King of Spain are in fo good a condi- 
ce tion as to furniſh new expedients. for 
* putting an end to the diſputes about 
er that monarchy, and for ſettling it to 
-*'the ſatisfaction of the ſeveral parties 
concerned, all fincere endeavours ſhall 
be uſed for ſurmounting the difficulties 
£7.96 ariſen. upon "o occaſion; and the 
a 82 "$1. te trade 
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| «trade and intereſt of all parties engaged 
in the preſent war ſhall be ſecured. 
* F ifthly, The conferences, in order 
« to treat of a peace upon theſe condi- 
tions, ſhall be immediately opened; 
<« and the plenipotentiaries, whom the 
e King ſhall name to aſſiſt thereat, ſhall 
te treat with thoſe of England and Hol- 
« land, either alone, or in conjunction 


< with thoſe of their * as England 


c Mall chyſe. 


„ Sixthly, His Majeſty fg the 
„ towns of Aix la Chapelle or Liege for 
* the place where the plenipotentiaries 
e ſhall aſſemble, leaving the choice like- 


es wiſe to England of either of the ſaid 


e towns, wherein to treat a _ general 
_ © peace.” 


Theſe overtures, aft expreſſing 
much confidence in the miniſtry here, 
great deference to the Queen, and diſplea- 
fure againſt the Dutch, were immediately 
tranſmitted by her Majeſty's command to 
her ambaſſador i in Holland, with orders, 


„ that 
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he they mould be communicated to this 
Penſionary. The Abbé GUALTIER was 
deſired to fignify this proceeding to the 
Marquis 1 DE Tokcy ; at the ſame time to 
let that miniſter underſtand, that ſome of 
the above articles ought to be explained. 
The Lord Razr, now Earl of STRAF- 
-FORD, was directed to tell the Penfionary, 
that her Majeſty being reſolved, in making 
peace as in making war, to act in perfect 
concert with the States, would not loſe a 
moment in tranſmitting to him a paper of 
this importance: that the Queen earneſtly 
deſired, that the ſecret might be kept 
among as few as poſſible; and that ſhe 
hoped the Penſionary would adviſe upon 
this occaſion with no perſon whatſoever, 
except ſuch, as by the conſtitution of that 
government, are unavoidably neceſſary: 
that the terms of the ſeyeral propoſitions 
were indeed too general; but, however, 
they contained an offer to treat: and 
that, althou gh there appeared an air of 
complaiſance toEngland throughthewhole 


paper, 
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paper, and the contrary. to Holland, 0 yet 
this could have no ill conſequences, a EQ 
long as the Queen and the States took 
care. to underſtand each other, and to at 
with. as little reſerve as became two pow- 
ers, ſo nearly allied in intereſt; which 
rule, on the part c of Britain, ſhould bei in- 
violably obſerved. It was ſignified like- 
wiſe to the Penſionary, that the Duke of 
MaRLBoROUGH had no communication 
of this affair, from England, and that it 


Was ſuppoſed he would have none : from 


the Hague. 

After theſe propoſals had been con- 
adered in Holland, the ambaſſador was 
directed to ſend back the opinion of the 
Dutch! miniſters upon them. The court 
here was, indeed, apprehenſive, that the 
Penſionary would be alarmed at the whole 
frame of Monſieur DR Toxcy's paper, and 
particularly at theſe expreſſions, that the 
Engliſb ſhall have real ſecurities for their 
trade, Cc. and that the barrier for the 


eee ſhall. be ſuch as England 
- Wa ſhall 
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ſhall agree upon and approve. It was na⸗ 
tural to think, that the fear which the 
Dutch would conceive of 'our obtaining 
advantageous terms for Britain, might 
put them upon trying under- hand for 
themſelves, and endeavouring to over- 
reach us in the management of the peace, 
as they had hitherto done in that of the 
war: the ambaſſador was therefore cau- 
tioned” to be very watchful in diſcovering 
any workings, which might tend that way, 
When the Lord RAB was firſt ſent to 
the Hague, the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, 
and Lord TowNsHEND, had, for very ob- 
vious reaſons, uſed their utmoſt endea- 


- yours to involve him in as many difficul- 
ties as they could; upon which, and other 


accounts, needleſs to mention, it was 
chought proper, that his grace, then in 
Flanders, ſhould not be ler i _ the ſecret 
Do this affair. e 
The propoſal of Er or Ir for a 
8 of treaty, was only a farther' mark 
of their old diſcontent againſt Holland, to 


415115 I few 
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ſhew they would not name any town 
which belonged to the States. „enen 

The Penſionary havin g confulted th6fe 
who had been formerly employed in the 
negociations of peace, and enjoined them 
He utmoſt ſecrecy, to avoid the jealouſy 
of the foreign miniſters there, defired the 
ambaſſador to return her Majeſty thanks, 
for the obliging manner of communi- 
cating the French overtures, for the con- 
fidence ſhe placed in the States, and for 
her promiſe of making no ſtep towards a 

peace, but in concert with them, aſſuring 
her of the like on their part: that al- 
though the States endeavoured to hide it 
from the enemy, they were as weary of 
the war as we, and very heartily deſirous 
of a good and laſting peace, as well as 
ready to join in any method, by which 
her Majeſty ſhould think proper, to ob- 
tain it: that the States looked upon theſe 
propoſitions as very dark and general; and 
they obſerved how the enemy would 
ee Nanufer between the Queen, 
38 | their 1 


their republick; and the other allies; but 
they were ſatisfied. it would have no cf; 
fect, and relied entirely on the juſtneſs 
and prudence of her Majeſty, who they 
doubted not, would make the French ex- 
plain themſelves more particularly in the 
ſeveral points of their propoſals, and ſend 
a plan of the particular conditions where- 
upon they would make a peace: after 
which, the States would be ready, either 
to join with her Majeſty, or to make 
their objections, and were prepared to 
bring with them all the facility imagina- 
ble, towards promoting ſo good a work. 
This is the ſum of the verbal anſwer 
mäãde by the Penſionary, upon communi- 
cating to him the French propoſals; and 
I have choſen to ſet it down, rather than 
tranſcribe the other given to the ambaſſa- 
dor (ome days after, which was more in 
form, and to the ſame purpoſe, but 
ſhorter, and in my opinion not ſo well diſ- 
covering the true W of the . 
| 93 Ek Md 6! nee ee 
: | For 
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For after the Queen had tranſmitted 
tlie French overtures to Holland, and the 
States found her Majeſty was bent in ear- 
neſt upon the thoughts of a peace, they 
began to caſt about how to get the nego- 
ciation into their own hands. They knew 
| that whatever power received the firſt 
propoſals, would be wiſe enough to ſtipu- 
late ſomething for themſelves, as they had 
done in their own cafe, both at the Hague 
and Gertruydenberg, where they carved as 
they pleaſed, without any regard to the 
intereſts of their neareſt allies. For this 
reaſon, while they endeavoured to amuſe 
the Britiſh court with expoſtulations upon 
the ſeveral preliminaries ſent from France, 

Monſieur PzTECUM, a forward meddling 
agent of Ho/ffein, who had reſided ſome 
years in Holland, negociated with Hign- 
_ *81vs, the Grand penſionary, as well as with 
VANDERDUSSEN and Buys, about reſtor- 
ing the conferences between France and 
that republick, broke off in Gertruyden - 
berg. Purſuant to which, about the end 
9 4 2 | of 
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5 of May, N. 8. One thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eleven, Prrycur wrote to 
the Marquis DE Toxcr, with the privity 
of the Penſionary, and probably of the 
bother two. The ſubſtance of his letter 
Was to inform the Marquis, that things 
might eaſily be diſpoſed, ſo as to ſettle a 
correſpondence between that crown and 
the republick, in order to renew the 
tteaty of peace. That this could be 
done with the greater ſecrecy, becauſe 
Monſieur HiENsTUs, by virtue of his oath 
as Penſionary, might keep any affair pri- 
vate as long as he thought neceſſary, and 
was not obliged to communicate it, until 
he believed things were ripe; and as long 
as he concealed it from his maſters, he 
was not bound to diſcover it, either to the 
miniſters of the Emperor, or thoſe of her 
Britiſd Majeſty. That ſince England 
thought it proper for King CHaRLEs to 
continue the whole campaign in Curalo- 
n, (though he ſhould be choſen Em- 
e in FIN to ſupport the war in 
Spain, 
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Spain, it was neceſſary for France to treat 
in the moſt ſecret manner with the States, 

who were not now ſo violently, as for- 
_ merly, againſt having PriLIe on the Spa- 
niſh throne, upon certain conditions for 
ſecuring their trade, but were jealous of 
Englands deſign to fortify ſome trading 
towns in Spain for themſelves, That 
H1ens1us, extremely deſired to get out 
of the war for ſome. reaſons, which. he 
(PETECUM) was not permitted to tell; 
and that VAN DER DUssEN and Buys 
were impatient to have the, negociations 
with France once more ſet on foot, 
which, if Monſieur Toxcy thought fit 
to conſent to, PETECUM engaged that the 
States would determine to ſettle the pre- | 
liminaries, in the midway between Paris 
and the Hague, with whatever miniſters 
the moſt Chriſtian King ſhould pleaſe to 
employ. But Monſieur Toxcy refuſed 
this overture, and in his anſwer to Mon- 
ſieur PETECUM, aſſigned for the reaſon 
the treatment his maſter s former, propo- 
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als had met with at the Hague and "I 
truyienberg. from the miniſters of Hol- 
land. Britain and Holland ſeemed pretty 
well agreed, that thoſe propoſals were too 
looſe and imperfect to be a foundation for 
entering upon a general treaty; and 
Monſieur GUALTIER was deſired to fig- 
nify to the French court, that it was ex- 
pected they ſhould explain themſelves 
more particularly on the ſeveral articles. 
But in the mean time the Queen was 
firmly reſolved, that the intereſts of her 
own kingdoms ſhould not be neglected at 
this juncture, as they had formerly twice 
been, while the Dutch were principal 
managers of a negociation with France. 
Her Majeſty had given frequent and early | 
notice to the States, of the general diſpo- 
fition of her. people towards a peace, of 
her own . inability to continue the war 
upon the old foot, under the diſadvantage. 
of - unequal quotas, and the ' univerſal . 
backwardneſs of her. allies. She had 
likewiſe informed them of ſeyeral ad- 
vances 
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vances made to her on the ſide of France; 
which ſhe had refuſed' to hearken woe 
{ke had conſulted with thoſe, her good 

- friends and confederates, and heard their- 
opinion on that ſybje& : but the Dureb, 
who apprehended nothing more than to 
ſce Britain at the head of a treaty, were 
backward and ſullen, diſliked all propo- 
ſals by the Queen's intervention, and ſaid 
it was a piece of artifice of France to di- 

vide the allies; beſides, they knew: the 
miniſtry was young, and the oppoſite fac- 
tion had given them affurances, that the 
people of England would never endure a 
peace without Spain, nor the men in 
power dare to attempt it, after the reſo- 
lutions of one houſe of parliament to the 
contrary. But, in the midſt of this unwil-" 
lingneſs to receive any overtures from 
France by the Queen's hands, the Durch 
miniſters were actually engaged in a cor- 
reſpondence with that court, where they 
urged our inability to begin a treaty, by 
reaſon of thoſe factions which themſelves 
88 | 12 
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had inflamed, and were ready to "com>. 
mence a negociation upon much eafier 
terms than what. they ſuppoſed we de- 

manded. For not to mention the Duke 
of LoRRAIN's interpoſition in behalf of 
Holland, which France * bolutcly refuſed 
to accept; ; the letters ſent from the 
Dutch to that court, were ſhewn ſome 
months after to a Britiſh miniſter there, 
which gave much weight to Monſieur px 
Toxcy's infinuations ; that he knew 
where to meet with more compliance, if 
the neceſſity of affairs ſhould force him 
to it, by our refuſal; and the violence of 
the States againſt our entertaining of that 
correſpondence, was only becauſe they 
knew theirs would never be. accepted, at 
leaſt till ours were thrown off. 

The Queen, ſenfible of all this, re- 
ſolved to provide for her own kingdom; 
and having therefore prepared ſuch de- 
mands for her principal allies, as might 
be a ground for proceeding | to a general 
Wen without pretending to > adjuſt their 

| ſeveral 
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ſeveral intereſts. She reſolved to ſtipulate 
in a particular manner the advantage of 
Britain: the following preliminary de- 
mands were accordingly drawn up; in or- 
der to be tranſmitted to France. | "3 
*« Great Britain will not enter into any 
e negociation of peace, otherwiſe than | 
e upon theſe conditions, obtained boſore= 
> man 
That the union of the two crowns 
<« of France and Spain ſhall be prevented: 
ce that ſatisfaction ſhall be given to all the 
< allies, and trade ſettled and maintained. 
If France be diſpoſed to treat upon 
© this view, it is not to be doubted, that 
e the following nn will be found 
« reaſonable. | 
„A Barrier ſhall be formed in the * 
“Loro Countries for the States-general; 
and their trade ſhall be ſecured. | 
< A Barrier likewiſe ſhall be formed ® 
« for the Empire. F 
“The pretenſions of all the alles 
e founded upon former treaties, ſhall 
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« be: regulated and determined to _ 
8 — ſatis faction. 
In order to e a more . b. 
hne of power in 1faly, the dominions 
< and territories, which in the beginning of 
the preſent war belonged to the Duke 
« of Savoy, and are now in the poſſeſſion 
of France, ſhall be reſtored to his royal 
* highneſs ; and ſuch other places in Taly 
\<«< ſhall be yielded to him, as will be found 
<-neceflary and agreeable to the ſenſe of 
former treaties made with this prince. 
As to Great Britain in particular, the 
e ſucceſſion to the crown of the kingdoms, 
according to the preſent eſtabliſhment, 
* ſhall be acknowledged. 
© A new treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and France ſhall be made, 
ce after the moſt W and reaſonable man- 
„ 
6 Dunkirk Gall 1 Feen Geiz 
« raltar and Port-Mabon ſhall remain in 
the hands of the Ne e 
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The Engliſb ſhall have the Aſienta 
ein the ſame manner the French now 
« enjoy ĩt; and ſuch places in the Spaniſh 
Haft- Indies ſhall be aſſigned to thoſe 
<* concerned in this traffick, for the re- 
< freſhment and ſale of their negroes, as 
« ſhall be found neceſſary and convenient. 

All advantages, rights, and privi- 
it leges already granted, and which may 
© hereafter be granted by Spain to the 
* ſubjects of France, or to any other 
e nation whatſoever, ſhall be equally 
granted to the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
. 

« And for better ſecuring the Britifo 
e trade in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, certain 
5 places to be named in the treaty of 
peace, ſhall be put into e of the 
© Enghſh. 

2 Newfoundland, with po 20 and 
© S$treights of Hudſon, ſhall be entirely 
© reſtored to the Engiz/h; and Great Bri- 
“ tain and France ſhall ſeverally keep 
" and poſſeſs all thoſe countries and terri- 
— 2 | © tories 
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60 tories in "North America, Which eh * 
60 the faid nations ſhalt be in poſſeffion of 
«at the time when the ratification of 
this treaty ſhall be publiſhed on "Ul 

„ parts of the world. 

« Theſe demands, and all © 8 
« ceedings between Great Britain, 
© be kept inviolably ſecret, until hey are 
ce publiſhed by the matual N of both 
te « parties. i 
Ihe laſt article was not 68ly intended 
for avoiding, if poffible, the jealouſy of 
the Dutch, but to prevent the clamburs of 
the abettors here at home, who, under 
the pretended fears of our doing injuſtice 
to the Dutch, by acting without the privity 
of that republick, in order to make à ſe- 
parate peace, would be ready to drive on 
the worſt deſigns ine the Queen and 
miniſtry, in order to recover the N 
they had loſt. n 

In June, One thine ſeven hundred 
and eleven, Mr. PRlok, a perſon of great 
diftinction not only on account of his 


* 4 IR 5 wit, 
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wit, but for his abilities in the manage- 


ment of affairs, and Who had been for- 


merly employed at the French. court, was 
diſpatched t thither by! her Majeſty with the 
foregoing demands. This gentleman was 
received at Verſailles with great civility, 
The King declared, that no proceeding, 
in order to a general treaty, would be fo 
agreeable to him as by the intervention 
of England; and that his Majeſty, being 


defirous to contribute with all his power | 


towards the repoſe of Europe, did anſwer 
to the demands which had been made, 
„That he would conſent freely and 
* fincerely to all juſt and reaſonable me- 
< thods, for - hindering the crowns of 
« France and Spain from being ever 
united under the ſame prince; his 
< Majeſty being perſuaded,- that ſuch an 
« excels of power would be as contrary 
« to the general good and repoſe of Eu- 


rope, as it was oppoſite to the will of 


« the late Catholick King CHARLES the 
1 ſecond. He ſaid his intention Was, 
rg | : H 3 60 * that 
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that all parties in the preſent war ſhould 
4 find their reaſonable ſatisfaction in the 
e intended treaty of peace; and that trade 
e ſhould be ſettled and maintained for 
the future, to the advantrge of thoſe 
'« nations which formerly poſfeſſed it. 
e That as the King will exactly ob- 
e ſerve the conditions of peace, whenever 
e it ſhall be concluded; and as the ob- 
«ject he propoſeth to himſelf, is to ſecure 
the frontiers of his own kingdom, with- 
out giving any ſort of diſturbance to his 
* neighbours, he promiſeth to agree, that 
by the future treaty of peace, the 75 b 
2* ſhall be put into paſſeſſion of all or- 
 tified-/places. as ſhall be ſpecified-in the 
* ſaid treaty to ſerve for a barrier to that 
i tepublick, againſt all attempts on the 
„ ſide of France. He engages likewiſe 
eto give all neceſſary ſecurities, for re- 
moving the jealouſies raiſed among the 
& German er of his n n 8 m_ 
oc. y_ | 
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That when the conferences, in order 


« to a general treaty, ſhall be formed, all 


the pretenſions of the ſeveral princes 
< and ſtates engaged in the preſent war, 
„ ſhall be fairly and amicably diſcuſſed; 
<* nor ſhall any thing be omitted, which 


* may regulate and determine them to 


_ * the ſatisfaction of all parties. 

That, purſuant to the demands 
made by England, his Majeſty promiſes 
© to reſtore to the Duke of Savor theſe 
« demeſnes and territories, which be- 


© Jonged to that prince at the beginning 


« of this war, and which his Majeſty is 
« now in poſſeſſion of; and the King 
& conſents further, that ſuch other places 
in Tray ſhall be yielded to the Duke 
of Savoy, as ſhall be found neceſſary, 
according to the ſenſe of thoſe treaties 
e made between the ſaid Duke ant is 
e allies. 
That the King's ate of. the 
te preſent govern ment of Great Britain, 
8 5 open declaration he had made in 


4 Hol- 
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cc < Holland: of his reſulution to treat b 
<<, peace, by applications to the Enghfh ; 
* the aſſuranoes he had given of engaging 
e King of Spain to leave Gibraltar in 
hands (all which are convincing 
$6. ban ng of his perfect eſteem: for a na- 
* tion ſtill in war with him); leave no 
** room to doubt of his Majeſty's incli- 
nation to give England all ſecurities and 
« advantages for their trade, which they 
** can, reaſonably demand. But as his 
te Majeſty cannot . perſuade himſelf, that 
a government, fo clear-fighted as ours, 
« will inſiſt upon conditions which muſt 
te abſolutely deſtroy the trade of France 
1 and Spain, as well as that of all other 

ec nations of Europe, he thinks. the de- 
ſc mands made by Great Britain may re- 


. quire a more particular diſcuffion. 


That, u upon t] this foundation, the King | 
* thought the beſt way of advancing and 
« perfeCting : a negociation, the beginning | 
* of which he had ſeen with ſo much 
t e would be to ſend into Eng: 2 
. 8 * 
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and a perſon inſtructed in his inten- 
« tion, and authorized by him to agree 
<« upon ſecurities for ſettling the trade of 
te the ſubjects of England; and thoſe par- 
<« ticular. advantages to be ſtipulated in 
ce their favour, without deſtroying the 
< trade of the French and Spaniards, or 
<« of other nations in Chriſtendom. a» 

That therefore his Majeſty had 
<« charged the perſon choſen for this 
© commiſſion, to anſwer. the other ar- 
« ticles of the memorial given him by 
Mr. Pr1oR, the ſecret of which en 

ebe exactly obſerved.” | r 

Monſ. Dx Torxcy had, for ſome years | 
paſt, uſed all his endeavours to incline his 
maſter towards a peace, purſuant to the 
maxim of his uncle Col BERT, That 2. 
« long war was not for the intereſt. of 
% France.” It was for this reaſon the 
King made choice of him in the con- 
_ ferences at the Hague; the bad ſucceſs 2 


whereof, although it filled him with re- 


| ſentments 1 the Dutch, did not alter 
« his 
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his opinion: but he was violently, oppoſed 
by a party both in the court and king- 
dom, who pretended to fear he would 
ſacrifice the glory of the prince and 
country by too large conceſſions; or per- 
haps would rather wiſh that the firſt of- 
fers ſhould have been ſtill made to the 
Dutch, as a people more likely to be leſs 
ſolicitous about the intereſt of Britain, 
than her Majeſty would certainly be for 
theirs: and the particular deſign of Mr. 
PrIoR was to find out, whether that 
miniſter had credit enough with his 
Prince, and a ſupport from others in 
power, ſufficient to over- rule the faction 
againſt peace, 
Mr. PR1oR's journey colin not ba — 
a ſecret, as the court here at firſt ſeemed 
to intend it. He was diſcovered at his 
return by an officer of the port at Dover, 
where he landed, after fix weeks abſence ; 
upon which the Dutch Gazettes and Eng- 
K e were full of _— 
. | = At 
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At the ſame time with Mr. PRIOR there 
arrived from France Monſ. MESNAGER. 


Knight of the order of St. MienAkT, 


and one of the council of Trade to the 
moſt Chriſtian King. His commiſſion 
Was, in general, impowering him to treat 
with the miniſter of any prince engaged 
in the war againſt his maſter. In his 
firſt conferences with the Queen's miniſ- 
ters, he pretended orders to inſiſt, that 
her Majeſty ſhould enter upon particular 


engagements in ſeveral articles, which 


did not depend upon her, but concerned 
only the intereſt of the allies reciprocally 
with thoſe of the moſt Chriſtian King; 
whereas the negociation had begun upon 
this principle, that France ſhould conſent 
to adjuſt the intereſts of Great Britain 
in the firſt place, whereby her Majeſty 
would be afterwards enabled, by her 
good offices on all ſides, to facilitate the 
general peace. The Queen reſolved ne- 
ver to depart from this principle; but 
was abſolutely determined to remit” the 
1 parti- 
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particular intereſts af the allies to gene- 
ral conferences, where ſhe would do the 
utmoſt in her power to procure che re- 
poſe of Earope, and the ſatisfaction of 
all partie. It was plain, France could 
run no hazard by this proceeding, becauſe 
the preliminary articles would have no 
force before a general peace was ſigned: 
therefore it was not doubted but Monſ. 
MesNAGER would have orders to wave 
this new pretenſion, and go on in treating 
upon that foot which was at firſt pro- 
poſed. In ſhort, the miniſters required a 
poſitive and ſpeedy anſwer to the articles 
in queſtion, ſince they contained only ſuch 
advantages and ſecurities as her Majeſty 
thought ſhe had a right to require from 
any prince whatſoever, to whom the do- 
minions of Spain ſhould happen to fall. 
The particular demands of Britain 
P oy into eight articles; to w! 
Monſ. MxsxaAckx, having — 5 
his court and received new powers from 
e *, orders: to give his maſter's 


SI con- 
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conſent, by way of anſwers to the ſeveral 
points, to be obligatory only after a ge- 
neral peace. Theſe demands, together 
with the anſwers of the French King, 
were drawn up and ſigned by Monſ. 
MrsxvacrR, and her Majeſty's two prin- 
cipal Secretaries of fate; whereof I ffrall 
here preſent an extract to the reader. 
In the preamble the moſt Chriſtian 
King ſets forth, That being particularly 
« informed” by the laſt memorial which 
«© the Britiſb miniſters delivered to'Monf. 
« MESNAGER, of the diſpoſitions of this 
« crown to facilitate a general peace, t6 
« the ſatisfaction of the ſeveral parties 
* concerned ; and his Majeſty finding, in 

© effect, as the ſaid memorial declares, 
«that he runs no hazard by engaging 
« himſelf in the manner there expreſſed, . 
« ſince the preliminary articles will be of 
* no force, until the ſigning of the gene- 
ral peace; and being fincerely deſirous 
« to advance, to the utmoft of his power, 
1 1 repoſe of Europe,” eſpecially by a 


© Way 


+ 
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«way ſo agreeable as the interpoſition of 
4's Princeſs, whom ſo many ties of blood 
< ought to unite to him, and whoſe ſen- 
< timents for the publick tranquility can- 
et not be doubted; his Majeſty, moved by 
< theſe conſiderations, hath ordered Monſ. 
% MesNAGER,, Knight, Sc. to give the 
<« following anſwers, in writing, to the 
< articles contained in the memorial tranſ- 
emitted to hing, intituled, Preliminary 
* Demands for Great Britain in parti- 
1 2 5 
The articles were theſe that fallow. 
.. * Firſt, The ſucceſſion to the crown 
to be acknowledged, according to the 


=, preſent, eſtabliſhment. 


467. n. A new treaty of com- 


= +.” K 2 


Fo. Sand fare manner. | 
„ Thirdly, Dunkirk to be demoliſhed, 
Foutthly, Gibraltar and Port-Mabon 
to continue in the hands of thoſe who 
no poſſeſs them. 5 


Fifth 


* 
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„ Pifthly, The Aſſiento (or liberty of 


es ſelling negroes to the 'Spaniſh' Weſt⸗ 
Indies) to be granted to the Engliſb, in 


<« as full a manner as the French poſſeſs it 
ce at preſent; and ſuch places in the ſaid 


&« Jeſt Indies to be aſſigned to the perſons 
* concerned in this trade, for the re- 


e freſhment and ſale of their negroes, as | 


« ſhall be found neceſſary and conve- 
t nient. 


\ F 


« Sixthly, Whatever advantages, privi- 


ce leges, and rights are already, or may 
<« hereafter be, granted by Spain to the 
e ſubjects of France, or any other nation, 


ee ſhall be equally granted to the * 


© of Great Britain. 


«© Seventhly, For better protecting thete | 


ce na in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies,” the 
« Engliſh ſhall be put into poſſeſſion of 


e ſuch places as ſhall be named in the 


e treaty of peace. 


Or, as an equivalent for this i 
e that the Aſſiento be granted to Britain 


< for the term of A years. That the 
114 2 cc ile 
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; ine of St. deep. be likewiſe fe- 
* That the ns and exeniption 


* from duties, promiſed by Monſieur 
„ MesNAGER, which he affirms will 
* amount to fifteen per cent. upon all 
goods of the growth and manufacture 
4 of Great Britain, be — * al- 
< lowed, _- 
175 That as on. ths ſide- of * 
ce river of Plate, the Engliſh are not in 
< poſſeſſion of any colony, a certain ex- 
« tent of territory be allowed them on 
e the ſaid river, for refreſhing and keep- 
«© ing their Negroes, till they are fold to 
« the Spantards ; ſubject, nevertheleſs, to 
< he inſpection of an officer 1 | 
6 by Spain. 
Eighthly, Newfoundland and the Bay, 
« and. Streights of Hudſon, ſhall be in- 
© tirely reſtored to the Znghſp; and 
« Great Britain and France ſhall reſpec- 
« tively keep whatever dominions in North 
f . eee of them ſhall be in poſ- 


ce ſeſſion 


_ 
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tc ſeſſion of, when the ratification. of this 
ce treaty ſhall be publiſhed in nn | 
« of band 0 
Aube Griſt articles were 1 


without any difficulty, except that about 


Dunkirk, where France was to have an 
equivalent, to be ſettled in a . 
o 

Difficulty ariſing upon the ſeventh ar- 
ticle, the propoſed equivalent was al- 
lowed inſtead thereof. Wo 

The laſt article was referred to the 
general treaty of peace, only the French 
inſiſted to have the power of fiſhing for 
cod, and drying them on the iſland of 
Newfoundland. a | 


Theſe articles were to be looked upon 
as conditions, which the moſt Chriſtian 
King conſented to allow ; and whenever 
a general peace ſhould be figned, they 
were to be digeſted into the uſual form 
of a treaty, to the ſatisfaction of both 


| Crowus. 
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The Queen having thus provided for 
the ſecurity and advantage of her king- 
doms, whenever a peace ſhould be made, 
and upon terms no way interfering with 
the intereſt of her allies; the next thing 


in order, was to procure from France ſach 


„ „ P rann 


preliminary articles, as might be a ground 
upon which to commence a general 
treaty. Theſe were adjuſted, and ſigned 
the ſame day with the former; and 
having been delivered to the ſeveral mi- 
niſters reſiding here from the powers in 
alliance with England, were quickly made 
publick. But the various conſtructions 
and cenſures which paſſed upon them, 
have made it neceſſary to give the reader 


the following tranſcript : | 


„The King being williog to contri- 
„ bute all that is in his power, to the 
« re-eſtabliſhing of the en Foun; * | 
" Majefty declares, | 

I. That he will acknowledge the 


hy en of Great Britain 1 in that quality, 
cc 
as 
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t as alſo the ſucceſſion of that crown, ac- 
* cording to the: preſent ſettlement; + + 
II. That he will freely, and bon# fide, 

C Gnſent to the taking all juſt and rea- 
© ſoriable meaſures, for hindering that the 
«© crowns of France and Spain may ever 
ehe united on the head of the ſame 
prince; his Majeſty being perſuaded, 
* that this exceſs of power would be con- 
e trary to the good and quiet of Europe. 
III. The King's intention is, that all 

ce the parties engaged in the preſent war, 
ce without excepting any of them, may 
e find their reaſonable ſatisfaction in the 
« treaty of peace, which ſhall be made: 
That commerce may be re-eſtabliſhed. 
5e and maintained for the future, to the 
e advantage of Great Britain, of Holland, 
% and of the other nations, who have 
«© been accuſtomed to exerciſe commerce. 
« IV. As the King will likewiſe main- 

e tain exactly the obſervation. of the 
<<. peace, when it ſhall be concluded, 
e and the object, the King propoſes to 
5 oo. T2. c him- 
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« his kingdom, without diſturbing in any 
manner whatever the neighbouring 


ce ſtates, he promiſes to agree, by the 


0 treaty which ſhall be made, that the 


* Dutch ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of the 
« fortified places, which ſhall be men- 


e toned, in the Netherlands, to ſerve here- 


ee 


« after for a barrier; which may ſecure 
< the quiet of the republick of Holland 
< againſt any a $7 from the part of 


Fance. 


V. The King conſents likewiſe, that 
* a ſecure and convenient barrier ſhould 


be formed for the Empire, and for 


ec the houſe of Aus TRIA. 
VI. Notwithſtanding Dunkirk coſt 


the King very great ſums, as well to 
. purchaſe it, as to fortify it ; and that it 
< 1s further neceſſary to be at very conſi- 
_ © derable expence for razing the works, 
«his Majeſty is willing however to en- 
; 46 „Sate to cauſe them to be demoliſhed, 


immediately after the concluſion of the 


cc peace, 
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e peace, on condition, that, for the forti- 
4 fications of that place, a proper equi- 
ee valent, that may content him, be given 
„ him: And, as England cannot furniſh 
<. that equivalent, the diſcuſſion of it ſhall 
cc be referred to the conferences to be held 
« for the negociation of the peace. 
VII. When the conferences for the 
c negociation of the peace ſhall be 
“formed, all the pretenſions of the 
< princes andꝭſtates, engaged in the pre- 
<« ſent war, ſhall be therein diſcuſſed 
« bond fide, and amicably : And nothing 
5 ſhall be omitted to regulate and termi- 
* nate them, to the ſatisfaction of all the 
« parties. 


MESNAGER.” 


Theſe overtures are founded upon the 
eighth article of the grand alliance, made 
in One thouſand ſeven hundred and one; 
wherein are contained the conditions, 

without which a peace is not to be made; 
and whoever compares both, will. find 
3 i the 
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the preliminaries to reach every point 
propoſed in that article, which thoſe who 
cenſured them at home, if they ſpoke 
their thoughts, did not underſtand: for 
nothing can be. plainer, than what the 
publick hath often been told, that the 
recovery of Spain from the houſe of 
BovrBon was a thing never imagined, 
when the war began, but a juſt and rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction to the Emperor. Much 
leſs ought ſuch a conditiono be held ne- 
ceſſary at preſent, not only becauſe it is 
| allowed on all hands to þe impracticable, 
but likewiſe becauſe, by the changes in 
the AusTRIAN and BouRBON families, it 
would not be ſafe: neither did - thoſe, 
who were loudeſt in blaming the French 
preliminaries, know any thing of the ad- 
vantages privately ſtipulated for Britain, 
| whoſe intereſts, they aſſured us, were all 
made a ſacrifice to the corruption or folly 
of the managers; and therefore, becauſe 
the oppoſers of peace have been better 
Wen by what they have ſince heard 


and 
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and ſeen, they have changed their bat- 
tery, and accuſed the miniſters fox, be- 
wy g the Dutch. | i 

The Lord Rasy, her Maieſty 5 1 
* at the Hague, having made a ſhort 

journey to England, where he was created 
Earl of STRAF FORD, went back to Hol- | 
land about the beginning of October, One 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eleven, with 
the above preliminaries, in order to com- 
municate them to the Penſionary, and 
other miniſters of the States. The Earl 
was inſtructed to let them know, That 
<« the Queen had, according to their de- 
<« fire, returned an anſwer to the firſt 
te propoſitions ſigned by Monſ. Tokcv, 
ſignifying, that the French offers were 
<« thought, both by her Majeſty and the 
te States, neither ſo particular nor ſo full 
* as they ought to be; and inſiſting to 
tt have a diſtinct project formed, of ſuch 
<« a peace as the moſt Chriſtian King 
te would be willing to conclude : that 
ce this affair having been for ſome time 
14 « tranſ· 
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* tranſacted by papers, and bee fab 
ce ject to delays, Monſ. MisNAGER was 
te at length ſent over by France, and had 
ce ſigned thoſe preliminaries now commu= 
« nicated to them: that the ſeveral ar- 
* ticles did not, indeed, contain ſuch par- 
te ticular conceſſions as France muſt and 
te will make in the courſe of a treaty ; 
* but that, however, her Majeſty thought 
cc them a ſufficient foundation whereon 
e to open the general conferences. 

< That her Majeſty was unwilling to 
9 be charged with determining the ſeveral 
© intereſts of her allies, and therefore 
« contented herſelf with ſuch general of- 
fers as might include all the particular 
demands, proper to be made during the 
< treaty; where the confederates muſt re- 
ce ſolve to adhere firmly together, in order 
te to obtain from the enemy the utmoſt that 
could be hoped for, in the preſent cir- 
10 cumſtances of affairs; which rule, her 
_ * Majeſty aſſured the States, ſhe would, 
on her part, firmly abſerve. 


If 
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If the miniſters of Holland ſhould ex- 
| preſs any uneaſineſs, that her Majeſty may 
have ſettled the intereſts of her own king- 
doms, in a future peace, by any private 
agreement, the ambaſſador was ordered 
to ſay, That the Queen had hitherto 

te refuſed to have the treaty carried on in 
| “her own kingdom, and would continue 
ce to do ſo, unleſs they (the Dutch) con- 
* ſtrained her to take another meaſure': 
That by theſe means the States, and 
ce the reſt of the allies, would have the 
opportunity of treating and adjuſting 
« their different pretenſions ; which her 
% Majeſty would promote with all the 
i zeal ſhe had ſhewn for the common 
* good, and the particular advantage of 
e that republick (as they muſt do her the 
* juſtice to confeſs), in the whole courſe 
te of her reign: That the Queen had 


t made no ſtipulation for herſelf, which 


6c might claſh with the intereſts of Hol- 


e Jand; and that the articles to be in- 


« ſerted in a future treaty, for the benefit 
7 | = « of 
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© of Britain, were, for the moſt part, 
ee ſuch as contained advantages, which 
* muſt either be continued to the enemy, 
or be obtained by her Majeſty; but, 
« however, that no conceſſion ſhould 
< tempt her to hearken to a peace, unleſs 
© her good friends and allies the States 
* General had all reaſonable ſatisfaction, 
tc as to their trade and barrier, as well as 
© jn all other reſpects. : 
After theſe aſſurances given in the 
Queen's name, the Earl was to infinuate, 
<« That her Majeſty ſhould have juſt rea- 
© fon to be offended, and to think the 
s proceeding between her and the States 
very unequal, if they ſhould pretend to 
* have any further uneaſineſs upon this 
« head: That being determined to accept 
% no advantages to herſelf, repugnant to 
their intereſts, nor any peace, without 
te their reaſonable ſatisfaction, the figure 
« ſhe had made during the whole courſe 
«* of the war, and the part ſhe had acted, 
* ſuperior to any of the allies, who were 
VEST: | | more 


* 
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© more concerned in danger and intereſt, 
« might juſtly intitle her to ſettle the 
e concerns of Great Britain, before ſhe 
* wpuld conſent to a general negocia- 
F tion. 


If the States ſhould object the engage- | 


ments the Queen was under, by treaties, 
of making no peace but in concert with 
them, or the particular obligations of the 
Barrier-treaty, the ambaſſador was to an- 
ſwer, That, as to the former, her Ma- 
<.jeſty had not in any ſort acted contrary 
* thereto: That ſhe was ſo far from 
“making a peace without their conſent, 
i as to declare her firm reſolution not to 
make it without their ſatisfaction; and 
that what had paſſed between France 


c and her, amounted to no more than an 


introduction to a general treaty.” As to 
the latter, the Earl had orders to repreſent 
very earneſtly, How much it was even 
ce for the intereſt of Holland itſelf, rather 
* to compound the advantage of the 
F wie than to inſiſt upon the 

nan 
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«whole, which the houſe of AvsTRIA, 


* and ſeveral other allies, would never 


« conſent to: That nothing could be 
«© more odious to the people of England 
« than many parts of this treaty; which 
« would have raiſed uniyerſal indigna- 
c tion, if the utmoſt care had not been 
© taken to quiet the minds of thoſe who 
* were acquainted with the terms of that 
* guaranty, and to conceal them from 
«thoſe who were not: That it was abſo- 
< lately neceſſary to maintain a good har- 


<« mony between both nations, without 


*4xhich it would be impoſſible at any 


< time to form a ſtrength for reducing 


* an exorbitant power, or preſerving the 
* balance of Europe: from whence it fol- 
« lowed, that it could not be the true 


*« intereſt of either country to inſiſt upon 


** any conditions, which might give yu 
* apprehenſion to the other. 


„That France had propoſed ture, 


9 Nimeguen, Aix, or Liege, wherein to 
Ns * the general mas & and her Ma- 
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<« jeſty was ready to ſend her plenipoten- 
< tjaries, to which ever of thoſe towns the 
< States ſhould approve,” 

If the Imperial miniſters, or thoſe * 
the other allies, ſhould object againſt 
the preliminaries as no ſufficient ground 
for opening the conferences, and inſiſt 
that France ſhould conſent to ſuch articles 
as were ſigned on the part of the allies in 
the year One thouſand ſeven hundred 
and nine, the Earl of STRAFFORD was 
in anſwer directed to inſinuate, That 
ec the French might have probably been 
<« brought to. explain themſelves more 
« particularly, had they not perceived the 
eg uneaſineſs, impatience, and jealouſy 
e among the allies, during our tranſ- 
tt actions with that court.” However, he 
ſhould declare to them, in the Queen's 
name, That if they were determined 
<« to accept of peace upon no terms in- 
< ferior to what was formerly demanded, 
105 her, Majeſty was ready to concut with 
them; but would no longer bear thoſe 
\ HPP | | e dif- 
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e diſproportions of expence, | yearly in- 
ct creaſed upon her, nor the deficiency of 
« the confederates in every part of the 
« war: That it was therefore incumbent 
upon them to furniſh, for the future, 
<«-fach quotas of ſhips and forces as they 
© were now wanting in, and to increaſe 


their expence, while her Majeſty re- 


e duced her's to a reaſonable and _ 
< proportion.” 

That if the miniſters of — att 
Holland ſhould urge their inability upon 
this head, the Queen inſiſted, © They 
e ought to comply with her in war or in 
ce peace; her Majeſty deſiring nothing, as 
« to tHe firſt, but what they ought to 
<« perform, and what is abſolutely neceſ- 
« ſary: and as to the latter, that ſhe had 
« done, and would continue to do; the 
ce utmoſt in her power towards obtaining 

* ſuch a peace as might be to the ſatiſ- 

« faction of all her allie s. 


[ 


Some days after the Earl of STRAP- 


FORD s departure to Holland, Monſ. Buys, 


"2 Pen- 
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Penſionary of Amſterdam, arrived here from 
thence with inſtructions from his maſters, 
to treat upon the ſubject of the French 
preliminaries, and the methods for carry- 
ing on the war. In his firſt conference 
with a committee of council, he objected 
againſt all the articles, as too general and 
uncertain; and againſt ſome of them, as 


prejudicial. He ſaid, The French pro- 


«© miſing that trade ſhould be re- eſtab- 
ce liſhed and maintained for the future, 


« was meant in order to deprive the 
« Dutch of their tariff of One thouſand 


« fix hundred and fixty-four ; for the 
« plenipotentiaries of that crown would 
certainly expound the word RetabFr, to 
« ſignify no more than reſtoring the trade 
ce of the States to the condition it was in 
immediately before the commencement 
Hof the preſent war.” He ſaid, That, 
*in the article of Dunkirþ, the deſtruc- 
* tion of the harbour was not mentioned; 
and that the fortifications were only to 
«he e upon condition of an equiva- 


ce lent, | 
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< lent, which might occaſion a — 
20 between her Majeſty and the States, 
« ſince Holland would think it hard to 
< have a town leſs in their barrier for 
* the demolition of Dunkirk ; and Eng- 
*« land would complain to have this thorn 
* continue in their fide, for the ſake of 
cc giving one town more to the Dutch.” 

Laſtly, he objected, That where 
< the French promiſed effectu al methods 
ſhould be taken to prevent the union 
te of France and Spain under the ſame 
« king, they offered nothing at all for the 
<« ceſſion of Spain, which was the moſt 
© important point of the war, 

« Por theſe reaſons, Monſ. Buys 8 
< her Majeſty would alter her meaſures, 
sand demand ſpecifick articles, upon 
te which the allies might debate whether 
cc they would conſent to a ER; or 
e no.“ 


The 3 ee upon all cheſs 
difficulties, raiſed about the method 'of 
r as endeavours to wreſt che nego- 


1 : ciation 
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ciation out of her hands, commanded the 
lords of the committee to let Mon. Buys 
know, © That' the experience ſhe for- 
&* metly had of proceeding by particular 
< preliminaries towards a general treaty; 
e gave her no encouragement to repeat 
te the ſame method any more: That ſuch 
« a preliminary treaty muſt be negociated 
* either by ſome particular allies, or by 
ce all. The firſt, her Majeſty could never 
« ſaffer, ſince ſhe. would neither take 
te upon her to ſettle the intereſts of others, 
© nor ſubinit that others ſhould ſettle 
* thoſe of her own kingdoms. As to 
the ſecond, it was liable to Monſ. 
« Buys's objection, becauſe the miniſters 
« of France would have as fair an oppor- 
* tunity of ſowing divifion among the 
ce allies, when they were all aſſembled 
e upon a preliminary treaty, as when the 
conferences were open for a negociation 
*© of peace: That this method could 
te therefore have no other effect than to 

te delay the treaty, without any advans 
| POE LE te e tage: 


"a 
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= nge: That her Majeſty was — 
< diſpoſed, both then and during the ne- 
gociation, to inſiſt on eyery thing neceſ- 
« ſary for ſecuring the barrier and com- 
* merce of the States; and therefore 
* hoped the conferences might be e. 
** without farther difficulties. Ty 
That her Majeſty did not only con- 
« « ſent, but deſire to have a plan ſettled 
for carrying on the war, as ſoon as the 
% negociation of peace ſhould begin; 
« but expected to have the burthen more 
« equally laid, and more agreeable to 
< treaties ; .and would join with the States 
« in preſſing the allies to perform their 
<< parts, as the had endeavoured to ani- 
* mate them by her example.” 5 1 
Monſ. Buys ſeemed to know little of 
his maſters mind, and pretended he had 


nao power to conclude upon any thing. 
Her -Majeſty's miniſter propoſed to him 


an alliance between the two nations, to 
ſubſiſt after a peace. To this he hearkned 
very readily, and offered to take the mat- 


te 
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ter 44 ee, having authority to do 
no more. His intention was, that he 
might appear to negociate, in order to 
gain time to pick out, if poſſible, the 
whole ſecret of the tranfactions between 
Britain and France; to diſcloſe nothing 
himſelf, nor bind his maſters to any con- 
ditions; to ſeek delays till the parliament 
met, and then obſerve what turn it took, 
and what would be the iſſue of thoſe fre- 
quent cabals between himſelf and fome 
other foreign miniſters, in conjunction 
with the chief leaders of the difcontented 
faction. 


The Dutch hoped, that the clamours 
raiſed againſt the proceedings of the 
Queen's miniſters towards a peace, would 
make the parliament diſapprove what had 
been done; whereby the States would be 
at the head of the negociation, which 
the Queen did not think fit to have any 
Beke, in their hands, where it had miſ- 
carriec twice already; although Prince 
| Krones himſelf owned, that France 
i | K 2 « vag 
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te was then diſpoſed to conclude a peaes 


te upon ſuch conditions, as it was not 
e worth the life of a grenadier to refuſe 


them. As to inſiſting upon ſpecifick 
; eee her Majeſty thought her 
own method much better, for each ally, 


in the courſe of the negociation, to ad- 
vance and manage his own pretenſions, 
wherein ſhe would ſupport and aſſiſt 
them,” rather than for two miniſters of 
one ally to treat ſolely with the enemy, 
and report what they pleaſed to the reſt, 
as Was practiſed by the Dutch at e : 
denberg. OG , 
One part of Monſ. Buvs's inftrutions | 
was to deſire the Queen not to be fo far 
amuſed by a treaty of peace, as to neglect 
her preparation for war againſt the next 
campaign. Her Majeſty, who was firmly 
reſolved againſt ſubmitting any longer to 
that unequal burthen of expence ſhe had 
hitherto lain under, commanded Mr. Se- 
cretary ST. Joux to debate the matter 
with that miniſter, who ſaid he had no 
| | power 
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power to treat; only inſiſted, that his 
maſters had fully done their part, and 
that nothing but exhortations could be 
uſed to prevail on the other allies to 178 
with greater vigour. 
On the other fide, the n refuſed to 
concert any plan for the proſecution of 
the war, till the States would join with 
her in agreeing to open the conferences 
of peace; which therefore, by Monſ. 
Buys's application to them, was accord- 
ingly done, by a reſolution taken in Hol. 
land upon the twenty-firſt of November, 
One thouſand ſeven HANAN and eleven, 
N. 8 | | 

About this time the Count Dx GaLLAs 
was forbid the court, by order from the 
Queen, who ſent him word, that ſhe 
looked upon him no longer as a publick 
miniſter, | 

This gentleman thought fit to act a 
very diſhonourable part here in England, 
altogether inconſiſtent with the character 
w_ _ of envoy from the late and pre- 

K 3 ſent 
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| ſent Emperors; two . princes: under the 4 
ſtricteſt ties of gratitude to the Queen, 
especially the latter, Who had then the 
title of King of Spain. Count GALLAs, 
about the end of August, One thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eleven, with the ut- 
moſt privacy, diſpatched an Halian, one 
of his clerks, to Franckfort, where the 
Earl of PETERBOROUGH was then ex- 
pected. This man was inſtructed to paſs 
for a Spaniaril, and inſinuate himſelf into 
the Earl's ſervice; which he accordingly 
did, and gave conſtant information to the 
laſt Emperor's ſecretary at Franchfort of 
all he could gather up in his Lordſhip's 
family, as well as copies of ſeveral letters 
he had tranſcribed. It was likewiſe diſ- 
covered that GALLas had, in his diſ- 
patches to the preſent Emperor, then in 
Spain, | repreſented the Queen and her 
miniſters as not to be confided in :- that 
when her Majeſty had diſmiſſed the Earl 
of SUNDERLAND, ſhe promiſed to proceed 
no farther in the * of Hey ſervants ; 


yet 
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yet ſoon after turned them all out, and 
thereby ruined the publick credit, as well 
as abandoned Spain: that the preſent 
miniſters wanted the abilities and good 
diſpoſitions of the former; were perſons 

of ill deſigns, and enemies to the com- 

mon cauſe, and he (GALLAs) could not 
truſt them. In his letters to Count Zix- 
A⁊EN DORT he ſaid, That Mr. Secretary 
« ST. JohN complained of the houfe of 
* AUSTRIA's backwardneſs, only to make 
* the King of Spain odious to England, 


< and the people here deſirous of a peace, 


although it were ever ſo bad one; to 
prevent which, Count GaLLas drew up 


a memorial which he intended to give the 


Queen, and tranſmitted a draught of it 
to ZINZENDORF for his advice and appro- 
bation. This memorial, among other 
great promiſes to encourage the conti- 
nuance of the war, propoſed the detach- 
ing a good body of troops from Hungary 
to ſerve in Zaly or e as the e en 
Thobld think fit. ee ke ; 
- ; K + | | * 
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Zidtzxxpoxr thought this too bold g 
ſtep. without conſulting the Emperor; 
to which GALLAs replied, that his deſign 
was only to engage the Queen to go on 
with the war; that ZIxzENDORr knew 
how earneſtly the Engliſb and Dutch had 
preſſed to have theſe troops from Hun- 
gary, and therefore they ought. to be pro- 
miſed, in order to quiet thoſe two nations, 
after which ſeveral ways might be found 
to elude that promiſe; and, in the mean 
time, the great paint would be gained of 
bringing the Engliſb to declare for con- 
tinuing the war: that the Emperor might 
afterwards. excuſe himſelf, b Apprehen- 
ſion of a war in Hungary, or of that be- 
tween the Turks and Muſcovites; that if 
theſe, excuſes ſhould be at an end, a de- 
tachment of one or two regiments might 
be ſent, and the reſt deferred, by pre- 
tending want of money; by which the 
Queen, would probably be | brought to 
maintain ſome. part of thoſe. troops, and 
a the whole body. He added, that 
2 | this 
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this way of management was very com- 
mon among the allies; and gave for an 
example, the forces which the Dutch had 


promiſed for the ſervice of Spain, but 


were never ſent; with ſeveral other in- 


ſtances of the ſame kind, which he aid 


might be produced. 
Her Majeſty, who had long ſuſpefted 


that Count GALLAs was engaged in theſe 


and the like practices, having at laſt re- 
ceived authentick proofs of this whole 


intrigue, from original letters, and the 
voluntary confeſſion of thoſe who were 
principally concerned in carrying it on, 


thought it neceſſary to ſhew her reſent- 


ment, by refuſing the Count any moro ; 


acceſs to her perſon or her court. 


Although the Queen, as it hath been 
already obſerved, were reſolved to open . 
the conferences upon the general preli- | 
minaries, yet ſhe thought it would very 
much forward the peace to know what- 
vere the utmoſt conceſſions which France 
would make to the ſeveral allies, bus 

* ele 
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eſpecially. to the States General and * 
Duke of Savoy therefore, while her 
Majeſty was preſſing the former to agree 
to a general treaty, the Abbe GAL TIER 
was ſent to France with. a memorial, to 
deſire that the moſt Chriſtian King would 
explain himſelf upon thoſe preliminaries, 
particularly with relation to Savoy and 
Holland, whoſe ſatisfaction the Queen 
had moſt at heart, as well from her 
friendſhip to both theſe powers, as be- 
cauſe, if ſhe might engage to them that 
their juſt pretenſions would be allowed, 
few difficulties would remain, of any mo- 
ment, to retard the general . 
The French anſwer to this memorial 
e ſeveral ſchemes and propoſals 
for the ſatisfaction of each ally, coming 
up very near to what her Majeſty and her 
miniſters thought reaſonable, The great- 
eſt difficultics ſeemed to be about the 
EHlector of Bavaria, for whoſe. intereſts 
France appeared to be as much concerned, 
zs che Queen, was for thoſe of the Duke 


8 - of 
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of Savoy: however, thoſe were Judgod 
not very hard to be ſurmounted. 
The States having at length agreed to 
Aa ee, treaty, the following particulars 
were concerted men her e 11 
that republick: 

That the congteſs ſhould be held at 
te Utrecht ; that the opening of the con- 
* greſs ſhould be upon the twelfth of 
* Fanuary, N. 8. One thouſand. even 

« hundred and eleven- twelve. 
That, for avoiding all invonyerccts 
0 of ceremony, the miniſters of the Queen 
te and States, during the treaty, ſhould 
* only have the characters of plenipoten- 
* tiaries, and not take that of ambaſſa- 
* dors, till the day on which the _ 


e ſhould be ſighed, 


« Laſtly, The Queen and Stathy 15 
te ſiſted, that the miniſters of the Duke of 
* Anjou, and the late Electors of Bavaria 
*© and Cologhe, ſhould not appear at the 
« congreſs, until the points relating to 
| ** their maſters were adjuſted; and were 


— 
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firmly reſolved not to ſend their paſſ. 
ports for the miniſters of France, till 
« the: moſt Chriſtian King declared, that 
1 the abſence of the forementioned mi- 
< niſters ſhould not delay the Ry * 
te the negociation. 

Purſuant to the three fotitice — 
her Majeſty wrote circular letters to all 
the allies engaged with her in the preſent. 
war: and France had notice, that as ſoon | 

as the King. declared his compliance with 
, the laft article, the blank paſſports ſhould 
be filled up with the names of the Mare- 
chal D'UxztLLts, the Abbe px Poric- 
NAC, and Monſ. MrsxACER, who were 
appointed plenipotentiaries for that crown. 
From what I have hitherto deduced, 
the reader ſees the plan which the Queen 
thought the moſt effectual for advancing 
a peace. As the conferences were to 
begin upon the general preliminaries, the 
Queen was to be empowered by France 
to offer ſeparately to the allies what might 
8 fark each to accept ; and her 
, YES QWn 
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own: intereſts being previouſly ſettled, ſhe 
was to act as a general mediator: a figure 
that became her beſt, from the part ſnhe 
had in the war, and more uſeful to the 
great end at which ſhe aimed, of giving 
a ſafe and honourable peace to Europe. 

Beſides, it was abſolutely neceſſary, for 
the intereſts of Britain, that the Queen 
ſhould. be at the head of the negociation, 
without which her Majeſty could find no 
expedient to redreſs the injuries her king- 
doms were. ſure to ſuffer by the Barrier- 
treaty. In order to ſettle this point with 
the States, the miniſters here had a con- 
ference with Monſ. Burs, a few days be- 
fore the, parliament met. He was told, 
<« how neceſſary it was, by a previous con- 
c cert; between the Emperor, the Queen, 
ct and the States, to prevent any difference 
«© which might ariſe in the courſe of the 
« treaty at Utrecht; That, under pretence 
ce of a barrier for the States General, as 
«their ſecurity againſt France, infinite- 

9 Prejudice might 1. to the trade of 


W : &« Bri- 
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Britain in the ' Spaniſh Netherlands ; 


for, by the fifteenth article of the 


Barrier-treaty, in conſequence of what 
was ſtipulated by that of Muſter, the 
Queen was brought to engage that com- 


<© merce ſhall not be rendered more eaſy, 


in point of duties, by the ſea- ports of 
«'Flopiders, than it is by the river Scheld, 
and by the canals on the fide of the 


<&'Seven Provinces, which, as things now 


* ſtood, was very unjuſt ; for while the 
« towns in Flanders were in the hands of 
f France or Spain, the Dutch and we 
traded to them upon equal foot; but 
now, ſince by the Barrier-treaty thoſe 
< towns were to be poſſeſſed by the States, 
{© that republick might lay what duties 
* they pleaſed upon Britiſi goods, after 
e paſſing by Offend, and make their 
<.own cuſtom- free, which would utterly 


ruin our whole trade with Flanders.” © 
Upon this, the Lords told Mr. Bürs 


very frankly, © That if the States expected 
the Queen ſhould ſupport their barrier, 


* 4. ec as 
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as well as their demands from France 


* and the houſe of Auſtria upon that 


ce head, they ought to agree, that the ſub- 
<« jets of Britain ſhould trade as freely to 
* all the countries and places, which, 
by virtue of any former or future treaty, 
e were to become the barrier of the States, 


« as they did in the time of the late King 


© CHARLES the ſecond of Spain; or as 
te the ſubjects of the States-General them- 


« ſolves ſhall do: and that it was hoped, 


* their High Mightineſſes would never 


* ſcruple to rectify a miſtake ſo injurious 


< to that nation, without whoſe blood and 
te treaſure they would have had no bar- 
« rier at all. Monſ. Buys had nothing 
to anſwer againſt theſe objections, but 


faid, he had already wrote to his maſters 


for further inſtructions. 


Greater difficulties occurred, about ſet- 


tling what ſhould be the barrier to the 


States after a peace: the envoy inſiſting 
to have all the towns that were named in 
the treaty of barrier and ſucceſſion; and 


the 
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che Queen's miniſters exfepting thoſe 
towns, Which, if they continued in the 
hands of the Dutch, would render the 
trade of Britain to Flanders precarious: 
At length it was agreed in general, that 
the States ought to have what is really eſ- 
ſchtial to the ſecurity of their barrier 
againſt France ; and that ſome amicable 
expedient ſhould be found, for removing 
the fears both of GO. and Holland 
upon this point. - 
But at the ſame time Monſ. Buys was 
told; That although the Queen would 
« certainly inſiſt to obtain all thoſe points 
te from France, in behalf of her allies the 
te States, yet ſhe hoped his maſters were 
et too reaſonable to break off the treaty, 
tt rather than not obtain the very utmoſt 
*.of their demands, which could not be 
<< ſettled here, unleſs he were fully in- 
e ſtructed to ſpeak and conclude upon 
that ſubject: that her Majeſty thought 
e the beſt way of ſecuring the common 
« intereſt, and preventing the diviſion of 
1 ce the 


f 
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che allies, by-the artifices of France, in 


i the courſe of a long negociation, — 
« be to concert between the Queen's mi- 


0 niſrers and thoſe of the States, with a 


« due regard to the other. confederates; 
te ſuch a plan as might amount 0. ſaft 
* and honourable peace.” After which 
the Abbe PoLI6NAc, who df the Frenob 
plenipotentiaries was maſt in the ſecret of 
his-court, might be told, © That it was 


in vain to amuſe each other any longer; 


« that on ſuch terms the peace would be 
£6 immediately concluded; and that the 
© qonferences mult ceaſe; if thoſe condi- 
< tions were not; without delay, and wn 
te expedition, granted. 

A treaty between her Majeſty wad the 
States, to ſubſiſt after a peace, was now 
ſigned, Monſ. Buys having received full 
powers to that purpoſe. His maſters were 
deſirous to have a private article added, 


ſub ſperuti, concerning thoſe terms of 


peace; without the granting of Which, 
we mould ſtipulate not to agree with the 
| 1. enemy: 
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enemy. But neither the character 
Bors, för the maniler 3 in "which he EE 
impowered to treat, would allow the 
Queen to enter into ſuch an engagement. 
The congreſs likewiſe” approachin g there 
"was not time to ſettle a point of ſo great 
importance. Neither, laftly, would her 
Majeſty be tied down by Holland, with- 
out previous ſatisfaction upon ſeveral ar- 
ticles in the Barrier-tre aty, ſo j incon ſiſtent 
with her engagements to other powers in | 
the alliance, and ſo aß urious to her own 
Kingdoms. | | 

The Lord Privy-ſel and the Earl of 
SrRATToRD, having, about the time the 
parliament met, been appointed her Ma- 
Jeſty's plenipotentiaries for treating a ge- 
neral peace, I ſhall' here break off the 
account of any further progreſs made in 
that great affair, until I reine it in the 
Laſt — chis ee an 
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© reſolved, from the beginning of 

dhe ſeſſion, to inquire ſtrictly not 
cody into all abuſes relating to the ac- 
counts of the army, but likewiſe into the 
ſeveral treaties between us and our allies, 
upon what articles and conditions they 
were firſt agreed to, and how theſe had 
been ſince obſerved. In the firſt week of 
their 0 they ſent an addreſs to the 


144 L 2 Queen, 
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| Queen, to deſire that the treaty, whereby 


her Majeſty was obliged to furnifh forty 
thouſand men, to act in conjunction with 
the forces of her allies ; in the Low Coun- 


{77 


whick the Secretary of State os an 


| anſwer, That ſearch had been ma e, but 
s no foot: ſteps could be found of any treaty 


ec or convention for that purpoſe.” It was 


this unaccountable neglect in the former 
miniſtry, which firſt gave a pretence to 
the allies for leſſening their quota's, ſo 
much to the diſadvantage of ker Majeſty, 


her kingdoms, and the common cauſe, in 


the courſe of the war. It had deen ſtipu- 


lated by the grand alliance, between the 
Emperor, Britain, and the States, that 
thoſe three powers ſhould aſſiſt each other 
| with their whole force, and that the 
| feveral proportions thould be ſpecified in 
2 particular convention. But if any ſuch 
convention were made, it was never rati- 


"fied; only the parties agreed, by common 
conſent, 1 to take each a certain nn of 
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dhe burthen upon themſelves, which the 
late King Wir LIAN communicated to 
the houſe of Commons by his Secretary 
of State; and which afterwards the other 
two powers, obſerving the mighty zeal 
in our miniſtry for prolonging the wars 
Lluded as they pleaſed. 1 

The com miſſioners for ſtating the pub. 
lick accounts of the kingdom, had, in 
. executing their office the preceding ſum- 
mer, diſcovered ſeveral practices relatin g 
to. the affairs of the army, which they 
drew up in a report, and delivered to the 
houſe. 

The Commons began their examina 
en of the report with a member of their 
own, Mr, RokERT WALPOLE, already 
mentioned; who, during his being ſecre- 
tary at war, had received five hundred 
 guineas, and taken a note for five hun- 
dred pounds more, on account of two 
contracts for forage of the Queen's troops 
quartered in Scotland, He endeavoured 
o excuſe the firſt contract; but had no- 
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| thing g to ſay about the ſecond. The b t 
appeared ſo plain and ſo ſcandalous to the 
Commons, that they voted. the author'of 
it guilty of a high breach of truſt,” and 
notorious corruption, committed him pri- 
ſoner to the Tower, where he continued 
to the end of the ſeſſion, and expelled 
him the houſe. He was a perſon much 
careſſed by the oppoſers of the Queen and 
miniſtry, having been firſt drawn into 
their party by his indifference to any prin- 
ciples, and afterwards kept ſteady by the 
loſs of his place. His bold, forward, coun. 
tenance, altogether a ſtranger to that in- 
firmity which makes men baſhful, joined 
to a readineſs of ſpeaking in publick, hath 
juſtly intitled him, among thoſe of his 
faction, to be a ſort of leader of the ſecond 
form. The reader muſt excuſe me for 
being ſo particular about ches WhO 13 
otherwiſe altogether obſcure. 453 [39 
Another part of the report cloning 
the Duke of MARLBOROOH, who: had 
recrived large ſums of nen. by way of 
| gra- 
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gratuity, from thoſe who were the under- 
takers for providing the army with bread. 
This the Duke excufed, in a letter to the. 
commiſſioners, from the like practice of 
other generals: but that excuſe appeared 
to be of little weight, and the miſchievous. 
confequences of ſuch a corruption were 
viſible enough; ſince the money given by 
theſe undertakers were but bribes. for 
connivance at their indirect dealings with 
the army. And as frauds, that begin at 
the top, are apt to ſpread through all the 
ſubordinate ranks of thoſe who have any 
ſhare in the management, and to increaſe 
as they circulate: fo, in this cafe, for 
every thouſand pounds given to the ge- 
neral, the ſoldiers at leaſt ſuffered four- 
Another article of this report, relating 
to the Duke, was yet of more importance. 
The greateſt part of her Majeſty's forces 
in Rlandors were mercenary troops, hired” 
from ſeveral princes of Europe. It was 
nn the Queen's general ſubſtracted 
an Is two 
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two.and a belt gn conch, out of the pay of 
thoſe - troops, for bis own uſe, which 
amounted to a great annual ſum. The 
Duke of Maxx BOBO, in his letter al- 
ready mentioned, endeavouring to exte- 
nuate the matter, told the commiſſioners, 
e That this deduction was a free gift 
* from the foreign troops, which he had 

c negociated with them by the late King's 
« orders, and had obtained the Queen's 
65 warrant for reſerving and receiving it: 
< That it was intended for ſecret ſervice, 
«the ten thouſand pounds a year given 
« by parliament. not proving - ſufficient, 
© and had all been laid out that way.” 
The commiſſioners obſerved, in anſwer, 
c That the warrant was kept. dormant 
« for nine years, as indeed no entry of it 
ce appeared in the Secretary of State's 

books, and the deduction of it con- 
« cealed all that time from the know- 
cc ledge of parliament; That, if it had 
< becn a free gift from the foreign troops, 
5 it would not bare been ſtipulated by 


© agrees 
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«-upigement, as the Duke's letter con- 
« feed, and as his warrant declared, 
which latter affirmed this ſtoppage to 
e be intended for defraying extraordinary 
t contingent expences of the troops, and 
te therefore ſhould not have been ap- 
er plied to ſecret ſervices. They ſubmitted 
to the houſe, whether the warrant itfelf 
were legal, or duly counter- ſigned. The 
commiſſioners added, That no receipt 
*© was ever given for this deducted money, 
„nor was it mentioned in any receipts 
from the foreign troops, which were al- 
te ways taken in full. And laſtly, That 
« the whole ſum, on computation, a- 
te mounted to near three TOE thou, 
* ſand pounds.” | 
The houſe, after a long debate, re- 
| ſolved, © That the taking ſeveral ſums 
from the contraQers for bread by the 
«© Duke of MARLBOROUGH, was unwar- 
« rantable and illegal; and that the two 
e and a half per cent. deducted from the 
* w troops, was public money, and 
cs <* ought 


* 
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</ought to be acceunted for: which re- 
ſolutions were laid before the Queen by 
the whole houſe, and her Majeſty pro- 
miſed to do her part in redreſſing what 
vas complained of. The Duke and his 
friends had, about the beginning of the: 
War, by their credit with the Queen, pro- 
eured a warrant from her Majeſty, for _ 
perquiſite of two and a half per cent. 
The warrant was directed to the Duke of. 
MARLBoRoUGH, and counter-ſigned by 
Sir.CuarLEs HrpGes, then Secretary of 
State; by virtue of which the paymaſter- 
general of the army was to pay the ſaid 
deducted money to the general, and take 
2 receipt in full from the foreign troops. 
It was obſerved, as very commendable 
and becoming the dignity of ſuch an aſ- 
fembly; that this debate was managed: 
with great temper, and with few! perſonal- 
reflections upon the Duke of MARLBO- 
ROUGH. They ſeemed, only deſirous to- 
aomè at the truth, without which they 
Sold not anſwer the truſt repoſed in, 
. 3 them 
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chem by thoſe whom they Teprefented, 
and left the reſt to her Majeſty's pru- 
dence. © The Attorney-general was or- 
dered to commence an action againſt the 
Duke for the ſubſtracted money, which 
would have amounted to a great ſum,” 
enough to ruin any private perſon, except 
himſelf. This proceſs is ſtill depending, 
although very moderately purſued, either 
by the Queen's indulgence to one whom 
ſhe had formerly ſo much truſted, or 
perhaps to be revived or flackened,-'ac- 
cording to the future 3 1 the 
defendant. ee INE 

Some time after, Mr. OA 4 
ede of parliament, and ſecretary to 
the general in Flanders, was expelled the 
houſe, for the offence of receiving yearly 
bribes from thoſe who had contracted to 
furniſh bread for the army; and met 
with no further puniſhment for a prac- 
tice, voted to be unwarrantable and cor- 
rope. EL e date 
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great a ale one of buſineſs, tet 1 fir to 
make, upon the reports of their commil. 
foners for inſpecting the publivk accounts. 
But having prowmiſed,. in the beginning of 
this Hiſtety, to examine the ſtate of the 
pation, with reſpect to its dgbts; by what 
nogligence' or corruption they firſt began, 
and in proces of time made ſuch a pro- 
digious ingreaſe;. and, laſtly, what courſes 
 Biſkration,. to find! out funds for anſwers 
ing fo many unprovided incumbrances, as 
well as put a ſtep to new ones; Eſhall 
eudeaveur to ſatisfy the reader * this 
* artiele. 
Ny ah L have yet read of ws hiſtory of 
gur on country, it appears to me, that 
the nutional debts, ſecured upon parlia- 
mentary funds of intereſt, were things 
vnknoumn in England before the laſt re- 
volution under the Prince of Orange. lt 
is 99 7 that in the grand rebellion the 


King's O 
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King's 


periods, and the ſums no more than what 


they could pay at onoe, as they conſtantly 


did. Some of our kings have been very 
profule 3 in peace and war, and are blamed 


in hiſtory for their oppreſſions of the 
people by ſevere taxes, and for borrowing 
money which they never paid: but na- 


tional debts was a ſtyle, which, I doubt, 


would hardly then be underſtood. When 
the Prince of Orange was raiſed to the 
throne, and a general war began in theſe 
parts of Europe, the King and his coun- 


ſellors thought it would be ill policy to 


commence his reign with heavy taxes 
upon the people, who had lived long in 


eafe and plenty, and might be apt to 


think their deliverance too dearly boughts 
wherefore one of the firſt actions of the 
new government was to take off the tax 
upon chimnies, as a burthen very un- 


grateful to the commonalty, But money 
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8 enemies borrowed + money of par- 


ucul ar r perſons, upon what they, called che 
publick faith 4 but this was only for ſhort 
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even the conveiition-parliament; - that put 
the crown upon his head, were very un- 
willing he ſhould engage in), the preſent 
Biſtiop'of Saliſury * is ſaid to have found 
bout that expedient (which he had learned 
in Holland) of taiſing money upon the 
ſecurity of taxes, that were only ſufficient 
o pay a large intereſt. The motives 
which prevailed on people to fall in with 
this project were many, and plauſible ; ; 
for ſuppoſing, as the miniſters induſtri- 
oully : gave out, that the war could not 
laſt above one or two campaigns at moſt, 
it might be carried on with very moderate 
taxes; and the debts accruing would, in 
proceſs of time, be eaſily cleared after a 
peace. Then the bait of large intereſt | 
would draw i in A great number of thoſe 
whoſe money, by the dangers. and diffi- 
culties of trade, lay dead upon their 
. and whoever were n to the 
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Bovernment, would, by ſureſt principle, 
be obliged to ſupport it. Beſides, the men 
of eſtates could not be perſuaded, witli- 
out time and difficulty, to have thoſe 
taxes laid on their lands, which cuſtom 
Hath fince made fo familiar; and it was 
che buſineſs of ſuch as were then in power 
to cultivate a monied intereſt; becauſe the 


gentry of the kingdom did not very much 


reliſh thoſe new notions in government, 
to which the King, who had imbibed his 
politicks in his own country, was thought 


to give too much way. Neither perhaps 


did that prince think national incum- 
brances to be any evil at all, ſince the 
flouriſhing republick, where he was born, 
is thought to owe more than ever it will 
be able or willing to pay. And I re- 
member, when I mentioned to Monſ. 
Buys the many millions we owed, he 
-would advance it as a maxim, that it was 
for the intereſt of the publick to be in 
debt; which perhaps may be true in a 
common wealth ſo crazily inſtituted, where 


the 
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che governors cannot have too e 
pledges of their ſubjects fidelity, and 


Where e a great majority muſt inevitably 


be undone by any revolution, however 


| brought about: but to preſcribe the ſame 
rules to a monarchy, whoſe wealth ariſetli 
from the rents and improvements of 
lands, as well as trade and manufactures; 


is the mark of a confined and. e 
underſtanding; | | 

I was moved to ſpeak hos, oa 1 
am very well ſatisfied, that the pernicious 
counſels of borrowing money upon pub- 
lick funds of intereſt, as well as. ſome 
other ſtate· leſſons, were taken indigeſted 


from the like practices among the Dutch, 
without allowing in the leaſt for any dif- 
ference in government, religion, law, 


cuſtom, extent of country, or manners 
and diſpoſitions of the people. 
But when this expedient of anticipa- 


tions and mortgages was firſt put in prac- 


tice, artful men, in office and credit, be- 
oy” to conſider what uſes it might be 
3 4 1 FF applied 
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applied to; and ſoon found it was likely 
to prove the moſt fruitful ſeminary, not 
only to eſtabliſh a faction they intended to 
ſet up for their own ſupport, but likewiſe 
fo raiſe vaſt wealth for themſelves in par- 
ticular, who were to be the managers and 
directors in it. It was manifeſt, that no- 
thing could promote theſe two deſigns ſo 
much, as burthening the nation with 
debts, and giving encouragement to len- 
ders: for, as to the firſt, it was not to be 
doubted, that moneyed men would be 
always firm to the party of thoſe who ad- 
viſed the borrowing upon ſuch good ſe- 
eurity, and with ſuch exorbitant pre- 
miums and intereſt ; and every new ſum 
that was lent; took away as much power 
from the landed men, as it added to 
theirs: ſo that the deeper the kingdom 
was engaged, it was ſtill the better for 
them. Thus a new eſtate and property 
ſprung up in the hands of mortgagees, to 
whom every houſe and foot of land in 
England paid a rent- charge, free of all 

on M taxes 
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taxes Bs defalcations, and e 


leſs than half value. So that the gentle- 


men of eſtates were, in effect, but tenants 
to theſe new landlords; many of whom 
were able, in time, to force the election 
of boroughs out of the hands of thoſe 
| who had been the old proprietors, and in- 
habitants. This was arrived ts ſuch a 
Height, that a very few years more of war 
and funds would have clearly caſt the 
balance on the monied fide. | 1 
As to the ſecond, this project of bor- 

rowing upon funds, was of mighty ad- 
vantage to thoſe who were in the manage- 
ment of it, as well as to their friends and 
dependants; for, funds proving often de- 
ficient, the government was obliged to 
ſtrike tallies for making up the reſt, which 


tallies were ſometimes (to ſpeak in the 


| merchants phraſe) at above forty per cent. 


diſcount. At this price thoſe who were 


in the ſecret bought them up, and then 


took care to have that deficiency ſupplied 


in Ye next ſeſſion of * parliament, by 1 which 
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| they doubled their principal in a few 
months ; and, for the encouragement of 


lenders, every new project of lotteries or 


annuities propoſed ſome farther adyan- 


tage, either as to intereſt or premium. 
In the year One thouſand. fix hundred 
and ninety-ſeven, a general mortgage was 
made of certain revenues and taxes al- 
ready ſettled, which amounted to near a 
million a year, This mortgage was to 
continue till One thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fix, to be a fund for the payment of 


about five millions one hundred thouſand 
pounds. In the firſt parliament of the 


Queen, the ſaid mortgage was continued 
till One thouſand ſeven hundred and ten, 


to ſupply a deficiency of two millions 


three hundred thouſand pounds, and in- 


tereſt of above a million; and in the inter- 
mediate years a great part of that fund 


was branched out into annuities for ninety- 


nine years; ſo that the late miniſtry raiſed 


all their money to Qne thouſand ſeven 


hyndred and ten, only by continuing funds 


M 2 5 which 
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This deceived the people i in CRT: 50 


were ſatisfied to continue the payments 


they had been accuſtomed to, and made 


the adminiſtration ſeem eaſy, ſince the 
war went on without any new taxes raiſed, 
except the very laſt year they were in 
power; not conſidering what a mighty 


fund was exhauſted, and muſt be perpe- 


tuated, although extremely injurious to 


trade, ey to the true * of n 


nation. 


This great fond of the general mort- 


gage was not only loaded, year after year, 
by mighty ſums borrowed upon it, but 
with the intereſts due upon thoſe ſums; 
for which the Treaſury was forced to 
ſtrike tallies, payable out of that fund, 
after all the money already borrowed 


upon it, there being no other proviſion of 


intereſt for three or four years : till, at laſt 
the fund was ſo overloaded, that 1 could 


neither pay 1 nor intereſt, and tal- 
| bros 
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lies | were ſtruck for both, which occa- 
R fioned their great diſcount. 


But to avoid miſtakes upon a ſubje, 

where I am not very well verſed either in 
the ſtyle or matter, I will tranſcribe an 
account ſent me by a perſon'* who is 
thoroughly inſtructed in theſe affairs. 
In the year One thouſand ſeven hun- 
*« dred and ſeven, the ſum of eight hun- 
£ dred twenty-two thouſand: three hun- 
* dred and eighty-one pounds, fifteen 
* ſhillings and fix pence, was raiſed, by 
continuing part of the general mort- 
e gage from One thouſand ſeven hundred 
e and ten to One thouſand ſeven hun- 
e dred and twelve; but with no proviſion 
of intereſt till Auguſt the firſt, One 
ow thouſand ſeven hundred and ten, other- 
« wiſe than by ſtriking tallies for it on 
4 that fund, payable after all the other 
money borrowed. | 

In One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
1 « eight, the ſame funds were continued 
* Six Jo BLuxT. DP 
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from One thouſand ſeven hundred * 
twelve to One thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fourteen, to raiſe ſeven hundred 
F twenty · nine thouſand fixty - ſeven 

pounds fifteen ſhillings and fix pence; 


r hüt 0 proviſion for intereſt till Aug 
< the firſt, One thouſand feven hundred 
+ and twelve, -otherwiſe than as before, 


« by ſtriking tallies for it on the fame 
fund, payable after all the reſt of the 


© money borrowed. And the diſcount of 
* tallies then beginning to riſe, great part 
of that money remains ſtill unraiſed; 


* and there is nothing to pay intereſt for 
* the money lent, till Auguſt the firſt, 
t One thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve. 
# But the late Lord Treaſurer ſtruck: tal- 
** lies for the full ſum directed by the act 


e to be borrowed, great part of which 
e have been delivered: in payment to the 
Navy and Victualling- offices, and ſome 


e are ſtill in the _ of op 111 805 
i ment. 55 | 
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In One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
nine, part of the ſame fund was con- 
v tinued from Auguſt the firſt, One thou- 
c ſand ſeven hundred and fourteen, to 
% Auguſt the firſt, One thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſixteen, to raiſe ſix hun- 
dred forty-five thouſand pounds; and 
no proviſion for Intereſt till Auguſt the 
* firſt, One thouſand ſeven hundred and 

«fourteen (which was about five years), 
but by borrowing money on the ſame 
s fund, payable after the ſums before 

* lent; ſo that little of that money was 
< lent. But the tallies were ſtruck for 


40 what was unlent, ſome of which were 


given out for the payment of the Navy 
and Victualling, and ſome Kill remain 
< in the hands of the government. 


cc In One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
4 ten, the ſums which were before given 
* from One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
* fourteen, to One thouſand ſeven hun- 
« fared and ſixteen, were continued from 
.* thence to One thouſand ſeven hundred 

| M 4 and 
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_ and twenty, to raiſe one million two 
hundred and ninety- ſix thouſand” five 
hundred and fifty-two pounds nine 


e ſhillings and eleven pence three farth- 
e ings; and no immediate proviſion for 
te intereſt till Auguſt the firſt, One thou- 
«© fand ſeven hundred and ſixteen, only, 
e after the duty of one ſhilling per 
6 buſhel on ſalt ſhould” be cleared from 


the money it was then charged with, 


e and which was not ſo cleared till Mid- 


ſummer One thouſand ſeven hundred 


* and twelve laſt, then that fund was to 
* be applied to pay the intereſt till Auguſt 


«the firſt One thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſixteen, which intereſt amounted 
be to about ſeyenty-feven thouſand ſeven 


hundred and ninety-three pounds per 
* annum: and the ſaid ſalt fund pro- 
duceth but about fifty- five thouſand 
pounds per annum; ſo that no money 


| ” was borrowed upon the general mort 


gage in One thouſand ſeven hundred 


"x90 ad en. cxnePt one hundred and fifty 
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Cantons; but tallies were ſtruck for 
ge the whole ſum. Theſe all remained 
e in the late Treaſurer's hands at the time 
6c of his removal, yet the money was ex- 
t pended, which occaſioned thoſe great 
te demands upon the commiſſioners of the 
* Treaſury who ſucceeded him, and were 
* forced to pawn thoſe tallies to the 
Bank, or to remitters, rather than ſell 
<< them at twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
« diſcount, as the price then was. About 
<« two hundred thouſand pounds of them 
they paid to clothiers of the army, and 
** others; and all the reſt, being above 
9 ninety thouſand pounds, have been ſub- 


** ſcribed into the South- ſea company for 
< the uſe of the publick.” 


| When the Earl of GopoLenin was 
removed from his employment, he left a 
debt upon the Navy of millions, all 
contracted under his adminiſtration, which 
had noparliament-ſecurity, and was daily 
mene Neither could J ever learn, 
| 2 | whether 
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whether that lord had the ſmalleſt proſ- 
pect of clearing this incumbrance, or 
whether there were policy, negligence, or 
deſpair at the bottom of this unaccount- 
able management. But the conſequences 
were viſible and ruinous; for by this 
means Navy-bills grew to be forty per 
cent. diſcount, and upwards ; and almoſt 
every kind of ſtores, bought by the Navy 
and Victualling- offices, coſt the govern- 
ment double rates, and ſometimes more: 
ſo that the publick hath directly loſt ſe- 


veral millions upon this one article, with- 
out any ſort of neceſſity, that I could ever 


hear aſſigned. by the ableſt vindicators of 
that party. 

In this oppreſſed 3 = ſtate 
was the kingdom, with relation to its 
debts, when the Queen removed the Earl 
of GoDOLPHIN from his office, and put it 
into commiſſion, - of which the preſent 
Treaſurer was one. This perſon had 
been choſen Speaker ſucceſſively to thr. bree 
arlaments, was s afterwards Secretary. 3 
State, 
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State, and always in great eſteem with 
the Queen for his wiſdom and fidelity. 
The late miniſtry, about two years before 
their fall, had prevailed with her Majeſty, 
much againſt her inclination, to diſmiſs 
him from her ſervice; for which they can- 
not be juſtly blamed, ſince he had endea- 
voured the ſame thing againſt them, and 
very narrowly failed ; which-makes it the 
more extraordinary that he ſhould ſucceed 
in a ſecond attempt againſt thoſe very ad- 
verſaries, who had ſuch fair warning by 
the firſt, He is firm and fteady in his 
| reſolutions, not eaſily diverted from them 
after he hath once poſſeſſed himſelf of an 
opinion that they are ri ght, nor very com- 
municative where he can act by himſelf, 
being taught by experience, that a ſecret 
is ſeldom ſafe in more than one breaſt; 
That which occurs to other men after 
mature deliberation, offers to him as his 
firſt thoughts ; fo that he decides imme- 
diately what is beſt to be done, and 
W is feldom at a a loſs upon fadden 


exi- 
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exigencies. He thinks it a more caly 
and ſafe rule in politicks to watch inci- 
dents as they come, and then turn them 
to the advantage of what he purſues, 
than pretend to foreſee them at a great 
diſtance. Fear, cruelty, avarice, and 
pride, are wholly ſtrangers to his nature; 
but he is not without ambition. There 
is one thin g peculiar in his temper, which 
I altogether diſapprove, and do. not re- 
member to have heard or met with in 
any other man's character: I mean, an 
eaſineſs and indifference under any im- 
putation, although he be never ſo inno- 
cent, and although the ſtrongeſt probabi- 
lities and appearance are againſt him; ſo 
that I have known him often ſuſpected 
by his neareſt friends, for ſome months, 
in points of the higheſt importance, to a 
degree, that they were ready to break 
with him, and only undeceived by time 
and accident. His detractors, who charge 
him- with cunning, are but ill acquainted 
with his character; for, in the ſenſe they 
take 


Ds 
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take the word, and à8 it fo uſually under 
ſtood, I know no man to whom that 
mean talent could be with leſs juſtice” ap- 


plied, as the conduct of affairs, while he 


hath been at the helm, doth clearly de- 


monſtrate, very contrary to the nature and 
principles of cunning, which is always 
employed in ſerving little turns, propoſing 


little ends, and ' ſupplying daily exigen+ 
cies by little ſhifts and expedients. But 
to reſcue a prince out of the hands of in- 
ſolent ſubjects, bent upon ſuch deſigns 
as muſt probably end in the ruin of the 
government; to find out means for pay- 


ing ſuch exorbitant debts as this nation 


hath been involved in, and reduce it to a 
better management; to make a potent 
enemy offer advantageous terms of peace, 


and deliver up the moſt important fortreſs 
of his kingdom, as a ſecurity; and this 


againſt all the oppoſition, mutually raiſed 


and inflamed by parties and allies; ſuch 


performances can only be called cunning 
by thoſe whoſe want of underſtanding, ot 
e649) ws of 


= & 
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of candour, puts them upon finding ill 
names for great qualities of the mind, 
which themſelves do neither poſſeſs, nor 
can form any juſt conception of. How- 
ever, it muſt be allowed, that an obſtinate 
love of ſecrecy. in this miniſter ſeems, at 

diſtance, to have ſome reſemblance of 
cunning; for he is not only very retentive 
of ſecrets, but appears to be ſo too, which 


1 number amongſt his defects. He hath 


been blamed by his friends for refuſing to 
diſcover his intentions, even in thoſe points 
where the wiſeſt man may have need of 
advice and aſſiſtance; and ſome have cen- 
ſured him, upon that account, as if he 
were jealous of power: but he hath been 


heard to anſwer, That he ſeldom did 
e otherwiſe, without cauſe to repent.” 


ES However, ſo undiſtinguiſhed a caution 
cannot, in my- opinion, be juſtified, by 
which the owner loſeth many advantages, 
and whereof all men, who deſerved to 


be confided in, may with ſome reaſon 


complain. His love of procraſtination 


(where- 
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| (whercirfdoubtleſs nature hath her ſhare) 


may probably be increaſed by the ſame 


means; but this is an imputation laid 
upon many other great miniſters, : who, 


like men under too heavy a load, let fall 


that which is of the leaſt conſequence, and 
go back to fetch it when their ſhoulders 
are free; for time is often gained, as well 
as loſt, by delay, which at worſt is a fault 
on the ſecurer ſide. Neither probably is 
this miniſter anſwerable for half the cla- 
mour raiſed againſt him upon that arti- 
ele: his endeavours are wholly turned 
upon the general welfare of his country, 
but perhaps with too little regard to that 
of particular perſons, which renders him 
leſs amiable, than he would otherwiſe have 
been from the goodneſs of his humour, 
and agreeable converſation in a prixate 
capacity, and with few dependers. Yet 
ſome allowance may perhaps be given to 
this failing, which is one of the greateſt 
he hath, fince he cannot. be more careleſs 
of. other men's. fortunes than he is of His 


OWN. 
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own. He is maſter of a very great and 
faithful memory, which is of mighty uſe 
in the management of publick affairs; 
and I believe there are ſew examples to 
be produced in any age, of a perſon who 
hath paſſed through ſo many employ- 
ments in the ſtate, endowed with a great | 
ſhare, both of divine and human learn- 
I am perſuaded that foreigners, as well 
as thoſe at home, who live too remote 
from the ſcene of buſineſs to be rightly 
informed, will not be diſpleaſed with this 
account of a perſon, who in the ſpace of 
two years, hath been ſo highly inſtrumen- 
tal in changing the face of affairs in Eu- 
rope, and hath deſerved ſo well of his own 
prince and country. ed 
In that perplexed condition of the * 
lick debts, which 1 have already de- 
ſcribed; this miniſter was brought into 
the Treaſury and Exchequer, and had the 
chief direction of affairs. His firſt re- 
e was that of exchequer bills, 
e which, 


/ 
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which, td the great diſcouragement of 
publick credit, and ſeandal to the 
crown, were three per cent. leſs in value 
than the ſums ſpecified in them. The 
preſent Treaſurer, being then chancellor of 
the Exchequer, procured an act of parlia- 
ment, by which the Bank of England 
ſhould be obliged, in conſideration, of 
forty-five thouſand pounds, to accept and. 
circulate thoſe bills without any diſcount. 
He then proceeded. to ftop the depreda- 
tions of thofe who dealt in remittances of 
money to the army, Who, by unheard- of 
exactions in that kind of traffick, had 
amaſſed prodigious wealth at the publick 
eoſt, to which the Earl of GODO‘ EN 
had given too much way, poſſibly by 
neglect; jor I think be cannot be "I 
f corraptions 1 ot 

But the new: Treaſurer's chief donvertd 
was to reſtore the credit of the nation, by 
finding ſome ſettlement for unprovided 
debts, amounting in the whole to ten mil- 

Added in the author's own hand · ariting 1.54.7 
f N 4 lions, 
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lions, which hung on the publick as a 
load equally heavy and diſgraceful, with- 
out any proſpect of being removed, and 
vhich former miniſters never had the care 
or courage to inſpect. He reſolved to go 
at once to the bottom of this evil; and 
having computed and ſummed up the 
debt of the navy, and victualling, ordi- 
nance, and tranſport of the army, and 
tranſport debentures made out for the 
ſervice of the laſt war, of the general 
mortgage-tallies for the year One thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ten, and ſome. other 
deficiencies, he then found out a fund of 
intereſt ſufficient to anſwer all this, which, 
being applied to other uſes, could not 
raiſe preſent money for the war, but in a 
very few years would clear the debt it 
was engaged for. The intermediate ac- 
cruing intereſt was to be paid by the Trea- 
ſurer of the navy; and, as a farther ad- 
| vantage to the creditors, they ſhould be 
erected into a company for trading to the 
South-ſeas, and for encouragement of 
fiſh- 
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fiſhery.” When all this was fully pre- 
pared and digeſted, he made a motion in 
the houſe of Commons (who deferred 
extremely to his judgment and abilities) 
for paying the debts of the Navy, and 
other unprovided deficiencies, without 
entering into particulars, which was im- 
mediately voted. But a ſudden ſtop was 
put to this affair by an unforeſeen acci- 
dent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
(which was then his title) being ſtabbed 
with a penknife, the following day, at the 
Cockpit, in the midſt of a dozen lords of 
the council, by the Sieur DE GuiscarD, 
a French papiſt; the circumſtances of 
which fact being not within the compaſs 
of this hiſtory, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
after two months confinement, and fre- 
quent danger of his life, he returned to 
his ſeat in parliament “. ole 

The overtures made by this miniſter, 
of paying ſo vaſt a debt, under the preſ- 


: See the particular account in the Examiner. 
a N23 - 
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fares of a long war, and the difficulty of 
finding ſupplies for continuing it, was, 

during the time of his Mnefs, ridicuted 
by his enemies as an impracticable and 
| viſionary project: and when, upon his re- 
turn to the houſe, he had explained his 
propoſal, the very proprietors of the debt 
were, many of them, prevailed on to op- 
poſe it; although the obtaining this trade, 
either through Old Spain, or directly to 
the Spaniſh: Weſt- Indies, had been one 
| principal end we. aimed at by this. war. 


However, the bill paſſed; and, as an im- 


mediate conſequence, the Naval bills. roſe 
to about twenty per cent. nor fever fell 
within ten of their diſcount. Another 
good effect of this work appeared by the 
parliamentary lotteries, which have been 
ſince erected. The laſt of that kind, 
under the former miniſtry, was eleven 
_ weeks in filling; whereas the firſt, under 
the preſent, was filled in a very few hours, 
although it coſt the government leſs; and 
: the others, which followed, were full be- 
* N 
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fore the acts concerning them could paſs. 2 
And to prevent incumbrances of this kind 
from growing for the future, he took care, 
by the utmoſt parſimony, or by ſulpend- 
ing payments, where they ſeemed leſs to 
preſs, that all ſtores for the Navy ſhould 
be bought with ready money; by which 
cent. per cent. hath been ſaved in that 
mighty article of our expence, as will 
appear from an account taken at the Vic- 
tualling- office on the ninth of Auguſt, 
One thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve. 
And the payment of the intereſt was 
leſs a burthen upon the Navy, by the 
ſtores being N at ſo _— a 
rate. 
It might look inviduous to enter into 
farther particulars upon this head, but of 
ſmaller moment. What I have above re- 
lated, may ſerve to ſhew in how Ill a con- 
dition the kingdom ſto6d, with relation 
to its debts, by the corruption as well as 
_ negligence of former management; and 
wut prudent, effectual meaſures have 
: N 3 fince 
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ſince: been taken to provide for old in- 
cumbrances, and hinder the running into 
new. This may be ſufficient for the in- 
formation of the reader, perhaps already 
tired with a ſubject ſo little entertaining 
as that of accounts: I ſhall therefore now 
return to relate ſome of the principal mat- 


ters that paſſed in parliament, * this 
ſeſſion, | 


Upon the ep of January the 

3 of Lords ſent down a bill to the 
Commons, for fixing the precedence of 
the HAN OVER family, which probably 
had been forgot in the acts for ſettling the 
ſucceſſion of the crown. That of HEN RT 
VIII. which gives the rank to princes of 
the blood, carries it no farther than to 
nephews, nieces, and grand- children of 
the crown; by virtue of which the Prin- 

| ceſs Sopnia is a princeſs of the blood, as 
niece to King ChARTES I. of England, 
and precedes accordingly ; but this pri- 
vilege doth not deſcend to her ſon the 
. or the Electoral Prince. To 


ſupply 
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ſupply which defect, and pay a compli- 
ment to the preſumptive heirs of the 
crown, this bill, as appeareth by the 
Preamble, was recommended by her Ma- 
jeſty to the houſe of Lords; which the 
| Commons, to ſhew their zeal for every 
thing that might be thought to concern 


the intereſt or honour of that illuſtrious - 


family, ordered to be read thrice, and 
paſſed nemine contradicente, and returned 
to the Lords, without any amendment, on 
the very day it was ſent down. 41 ents 


But the houſe ſeemed to have nothing | 


more at heart than a ftri& inquiry into 


the ſtate of the nation, with reſpe& to 


foreign alliances. Some diſcourſes had 
been-publiſhed in print, about the begin- 
ning of the ſeſſion, boldly complaining 
of certain articles in the Barrier-treaty, 
concluded about three years ſince by the 
Lord Viſcount TownstnD, between Great 


Britain and the States General; and 
ſhewing, in many. particulars, the unequal 


coder of theſe powers in our alliance, 
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in furniſhing their quotas and ſupplies. 
It was aſſerted by the ſame writers, That 

«theſe hardſhips, put upon England, had 

© been. countenanced and encouraged by. 


e a party here at home, in order to pre- 
« ſerve their power, Which could be no 


<< otherwiſe' maintained than by conti- 


© * nuing|the war, as well as by her Ma- 


te jeſty's general abroad, upon account of 


his own peculiar., intereſt and gran- 


57 


« deur.” Theſe loud accuſations ſpread- 
ing themſelves throughout the kingdom, 
delivered in facts directly charged, and 
thought, whether true or not, to be but 
weakly confuted, had ſufficiently prepared 


the minds of the people; and, by putting 


arguments into every body's mouth, had 
filled the town and country with contro- 
verſies, both in writing and diſcourſe. 
The point appeared to be of great con- 


ſequence, whether the war continued or 


not: for, in the former caſe, it was ne- 
_ Cellary that the allies ſhould: be brought 


* more equal regulayion and that the 
States 
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States in particular, for whom her Mas 
jeſty had done ſuch great things, ſnould 
explain and correct thoſe articles in the 
Barrier-treaty which were prejudicial to 
Britain; and, in either caſe, it was fit the 
people ſhould have at leaſt the ſatisfaction 
of knowing by whoſe counſels, and for 
What 3 they had been ſo 1 | 
treated. 

In order to this great inquiry, the Bar- 
rier-treaty, with all other treaties and 
agreements entered into between her Ma- 
jeſty and her allies, during the preſent 
war, for the raiſing and augmenting the 

proportions for the ſervice thereof, were, 


by the Queen's Wer laid before the 
houſe, 


* Several reſolutions were drawn up, and 


reported at different times, upon the de- 
ficiencies of the allies in furniſhing their 
quotas, upon certain articles in the Bar- 
rier-treaty, and upon the ſtate of the war; 
by all which it appeared, that whatever 
ys, been charged by publick diſcourſes in 


3 print 
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print againſt the late miniſtry, and the 
conduct of the allies, was much leſs than 
the truth. Upon theſe reſolutions (by one 
of which the Lord Viſcount TowNsEND, 
who negotiated and figned the Barrier- 
treaty, was declared an enemy to the 
Queen and kingdom), and upon ſome 
farther directions to the committee, a re- 
preſentation was formed; and ſoon after 
the Commons in a body preſented it to 
the Queen, the endeavours of the adverſe 

party not provailing to have it recom- 
mitted. 

This ee ROE to be the 
work of Sir THOMAS HANMER's pen) is 
written with much energy and ſpirit, and 
will be a very uſeful authentick record, 
for the aſſiſtance of thoſe who at any time 
ſhall undertake to write 1 21 of - 
the preſent times.. 

I did intend, for brevity ale, to have 
given the reader only an abſtract of it; ; 
but, u pon trial, found myſelf unequal to 
ſuch a taſk, without urs ſo excellent 
Res . a 
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a piece. And although J think hiſtorical 
relations are but ill patched up with long 
tranſcripts already printed, which, upon 
that account, I have hitherto avoided; yet 
this being the ſum of all debates and re- 
ſolutions of the houſe of Commons in 
that great affair of the war, I conceived it 
could not be well omitted. 


LAS 


* Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and 
ce loyal ſubjects, the Commons of Great 
* Britain in parliament aſſembled, having 
nothing ſo much at heart, as to enable 
ce your Majeſty to bring this long and ex- 
<« penſive war to an honourable and happy 
ce concluſion, have taken it into our moſt 
<« ſerious conſideration, how the neceſſary 
« ſupplies to be provided by us may be 
« beſt applied, and how the common 
“ cauſe may in the moſt effectual manner 
ce be carried on, by the united force of 
« the whole confederacy; we have 
« thought ourſelyes obliged, in duty to 

cc your 
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10 t Majeſty, and in diſcharge of the 
* truſt repoſed in us, to inquire into the 
&« true ſtate of the war, in all its parts, we 
be have examined what ſtipulations have 
1 been entered into between your Ma- 
2 < jeſty and your allies ; and how far ſuch 
« < engagements have on each fide been 
made good. We have confidered the 
« different intereſts which the confede- 
1 rates have in the ſucceſs of this war, 
« and the different ſhares they have con- 
* tributed to its ſupport: we have with 
0 out utmoſt care and diligence endea- 
« and charge of it, to the end, that by 
comparing the weight thereof with our 
* 
« own ftrength, we might adapt the one 
«c to the other in ſuch meaſure, as neither 


to continue your Majeſty's ſubjects un- 
« der a heavier. burthen, than in reaſon 
and juſtice they ought to bear; nor de- 
« ceive your Majefty, your allies, and our- 
8 ne 12 EY more than the 


*. nation 
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<« nation in its preſent circumſtances 1 is 
able to perform. To 235 
Vour Majeſty has hes graciouſly 
ce pleaſed, upon our humble applications, 
0 to order ſuch materials to be laid before 
< us, as have furniſhed us with the neceſ- 
« fary information upon the particulars 
e we have inquired into; and when we 
< ſhall have laid before your Majeſty, our 
< obſervations, and humble adyice upon 
< this ſubject, we promiſe to ourſelves 
< this happy fruit from it, that if your 
<< Majeſty's generous and ood purpoſes, 
< for the procuring a ſafe and laſting peace, 
« ſhould, through the obſtinacy of the 
enemy, or by any other means, be un- 
< bappily defeated, a true knowledge and 
e underſtanding of the paſt conduct of the 
war will be the beſt foundation for a 
<« more frugal and equal management of 
_ <<. jt for the time to come. ' 
een order to take the more > perfect 
view of what we propoſed; and that 
<0 we: al be able to ſet the Whole be- 


n * fore 
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«< fore your Majeſty in a true light, we 
ce have thought it neceſſary to go back to 
te the beginning of the war, and beg leave 
to obſerve the motives and reaſons, 
upon which his late Majeſty King WII 
c LIAM firſt engaged in it. The treaty 
ce of the Grand Alliance, explains thoſe 
< reaſons to be for the ſupporting the pre- 
«tenſions of his Imperial Majeſty, then 
« actually engaged in a war with the 
ce French King, who had uſurped the in- 
<« tire Spaniſb monarchy for his grandſon 
« the Duke of Ax jou; and for the aſſiſt- 
ee ing the States General, who, by the loſs 
ce of their barrler againſt France, were 
<« then in the ſame, or a more dangerous 
< condition, than if they were actually 
« invaded. As theſe were the juſt and 


< neceſſary motives for undertaking this 


e war, ſo the ends propoſed to be ob- 
ce tained by it, were equally wiſe and 
«© honourable ;: for as they are ſet forth in 
« the eighth article of the ſame treaty, 
« they appear to have been he procuring 
2 Can. 
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ca equitable and reaſonable ſati faction 
% bis Imperial Majeſty, and ſuffictent 
«ſecuritres for the dominions, Provinces, 
* navigation, and commerce of the King of 
Great Britain, and the States General, 
c and the making effettual proviſion, thai 
ce the two kingdoms of France and Spain 
ce ſhould never be united under the ſame go- 
tc vernment; and particularly, that the 
ce French ſhould never get into the poſ- 
« ſeſſion of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, or 
<« be permitted to fail thither, upon the 
e account of traffick, or under any pre- 

ce tence whatſoever; and laſtly, the ſe- 
te curing to the ſubjects of the King of 
e Great Britain, and the States General, 
call the ſame privileges, and rights of 
e commerce, throughout the whole do- 
4 minions of Spain, as they enjoyed before 
ce the death of CHaRLEs the IId. King of 
© Spain, by virtue of any treaty, agree- 
« ment, or cuſtom, or any other way 
“ whatſoever. For the obtaining theſe . 
| « ends, the three confederated powers 
| " 00 en- 
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« engaged to aſſiſt one another wich their 
« whole force, according to ſuch propor- 
« tions as ſhould be ſpecified in a parti- 
« cular convention, afterwards to be made 
for that purpoſe: we do not find thay 
40 any ſuch convention was ever ratified; 
but it appears, that there was an agree- 
« ment concluded, which, by common 
*« conſent, was underſtood to be binding 
* upon each party reſpectively, and ac- 
* cording to which the Proportions of 
Great Britain were from the beginning 
& regulated and founded. The terms of 
< that agreement were, That for the ſer- 
© vice at land, his Imperial Majeſty ſhould 
« furniſh ninety thouſand men, the King 
« of Great Britain forty thouſand, and 
the States General one hundred and two 
«thouſand, of which there were forty- 
* two thoufand intended to ſupply their 
8 garriſons, and ſixty thouſand to act 
<« againſt the common enemy in the field 
® and with regard to the operations of the 
war at ſea, "eſt were agreed to be per- 
en 
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* forined Jointly by Great Britain and 


«to be furniſhed 2 that ſervice being 
e ye eighths on the part of Great Bri- 
& tain, and three eighths on the part of 
« the States General. 
“ Upon this foot, the war began in the 
"oy year One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
i two, at which time the whole yearly 
N expence of it to England amounted to 
« three millions, ſeven hundred, and fix 
& thouſand four hundred ninety-four | 
20 pounds; a very great charge, as it was 
* then thought by your Majeſty's ſubjects, 
ee after the ſhort interval of eaſe they had 
* enjoyed from the burden of the former 
e war, but yet a very moderate propor- 
re tion, in compariſon with the load which 
ce hath ſince been laid upon them: for it 
ee appears, by eſtimates given in to your 
0 Commons, that the ſums neceſſary to 
8 Carry on the ſervice for this preſent 
« year, in the ſame manner as it was per- 


& * formed the laſt year, amount to more 
O a . 


* 
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4 than fix, millions nine A and ; 
C ſixty. thouſand pounds, beſides intereſt 
for the publick debts, and the defigien- 
« cies, accruing the laſt year, which two 
articles require one million one hun 

e dred and forty-three thouſand pounds 
* more: ſo that the whole demands upon 
0 your Commons are ariſen to more than 
00 eight millions for the preſent annual 
0 « ſupply. We know your Majeſty” s ten- 
« der regard for the welfare of your 
6 people, will make it uneaſy to you to 
0 hear of fo great a preſſure as this upon 
4 them; and as we are aſſured, it will 

/ 0 fully convince your Majeſty of the ne- 

« ceſſity of our preſent inquiry; ſo we 

5 « beg leave to repreſent to you, from 
' 10 What cauſes, and by what ſteps, this 


cc immenſe charge * to have n 
« © upon _ Hb 


Long 


Firn 89 


3 The ſervice at ſen, as as it Tod been very 

0 large and extenſive in itſelf, ſo it has 
© been carried on, through, the whole 
4 *« courſe of the war, in a manner highly 


: 1 diſad- 


1 % 


"_”A 
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ce diſadvantageous to your Majeſty and 
« your kingdom: for the neceſſity of 
« Affairs requiring that oreat fleets ſhould 
« he fitted oi every year, as well for the 
de maintaining a ſuperiority in the Medi- 
* ferranean, as for oppoſing any force 
which the enemy might prepare, either 
«at Dunkirk, or in the ports of Weſt 
* France, your Majeſty's example and 
ce readineſs in fitting out your proportion 
of ſhips, for all parts of that ſervice, 
© have been ſo far from prevailing with 
ce the States General to keep pace with 
< you, that they have been deficient every 
« year to a great degree, in proportion to 
* what your Majeſty | hath furniſhed ; 
<« ſometimes no leſs than two thirds, and 
<© generally more than half of their quota: 
«from hence your Majeſty has been 
e obliged, for the preventing diſappoint- 
“ ments in the moſt preſſing ſervice, to 
« ſupply thoſe deficiencies by additional 
e reinforcements of your own ſhips; nor 
# hath the ſingle increaſe of ſuch a charge 
= FIST 02 „ 
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been the only ill conſequence: that at- 
c tended it; for by this means the debt of 
the navy hath been inhanced, ſo that 
<« the diſcounts ariſing upon the credit of 
« it have affected all other parts of the 
«ſervice; from the ſame cauſe. Your 
Majeſty's ſhips of war have been forced 
ein greater numbers. to continue in re- 
* mote ſeas, and at unſeaſonable times of 
« the year, to the great damage and de- 
«< cay of the Britiſb navy. This alſo hath 
been the occaſion that your Majeſty 
<« hath been ſtreightened in your convoys 
«for trade; your coaſts have been ex- 
e poſed, for want of a ſufficient number 
« of cruiſers to guard them; and you have 
«been diſabled from annoying the enemy, 
cin their moſt beneficial commerce with 
e the Weſt Indies, from whence they re- 
</ceived thoſe vaſt ſupplies of treaſure, 
< without. which they could not have 
c ſupported the expences of this war. 
» Thar part of the war which hath 
& been carried on in Flanders, was at firſt ' 
4 8 imme- 
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immediately neceſſary to the ſecurity of 
« the States General, and hath ſince 
„brought them great acquifitions, both 
« of revenue and dominion; yet even 
te there the original proportions have been 
ce departed from, and, during the courſe 
e of the war, have been ſinking by de- 
4 grees on the part of Holland; ſo that i in 
* this laſt year, we find the number in 5 
te which they fell ſhort of their three 
« fifths, to your Majeſty's two fifths, have 
* been twenty thouſand eight hundred 
and thirty- ſeven men: we are not un- 
% mindful, that in the year One thouſand 
© ſeven hundred and three, a treaty was 
« made between the two nations, for a 
joint augmentation of twenty thouſand 
men, wherein the ꝓroportions were va- 
<« ried, and England conſented. to take. 
„half upon itſelf. But it having been 
% annexed as an expreſs condition to the 
« grant of the ſaid. augmentation in par- 
< liament, that the States General ſhould 
| « Prohibit all trade and commerce, with 
— O 3 46 France, 
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Frante, and that condition having not 
< been performed by them, the Com- 
© mons think it reaſonable,” that the firſt 
* rule of three to two ought to have 
e taken place again, as well in that as in 
© other ſubſequent augmentations, more 
ec eſpecially when they conſider, that the 
revenues of thoſe rich provinces which 
have been conquered, would, if they 
were duly applied, maintain'a great 
e number of new additional forces againſt 
-< the common enemy; notwithſtanding 
e which; the States General have raiſed 
r none upon that account, but make uſe 
s of thoſe freth ſupplies of money, only to 


ec eaſe themſelves in the charge of their 
* firſt eſtabliſhed quota. 


As in the progreſs of the war in Flan- 
te ders, a diſproportion was ſoon created 
* to the prejudice of England; ſo the 
very beginning of the war in Portugal, 
< brought an unequal ſhare of burden 
e upon us; for although the Emperor 
46 Land the States General were equally 

AK | „„ « parties 
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<, parties with your Majeſty, in the treaty 
« with the King of Portugal, yet the Em- 
< peror neither furniſhing his third part 
of the troops and ſubſidies ſtipulated 
for, nor the Dutch conſenting to take 
an equal ſhare of his Imperial Majeſty's 
defect upon themſelves, your Majeſty 
te hath been obliged to furniſh two thirds | 
ce of the intire expence created by that 
ce ſervice. Nor has the inequality ſtopped 
ce there; for ever ſince the year One thou- 
* ſand ſeven hundred and fix, when the 
Engliſb and Dutch forces marched out 
of Portugal into Caſtile, the States Ge- 
cc neral have intirely abandoned the war 
«in Portugal, and left your Majeſty to 
« proſecute it fingly at your own charge, 
„ which you have accordingly done, by 
replacing a greater number of troops 
there, than even at firſt you took upon 

«you to provide. At the ſame time your 
_ *© Majeſty's generous endeavours for the. 
* ſupport and defence of the King of 
«6 Portugal, have been but ill ſeconded by 
21; 0 0 ce that 
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<.that prince himſelf; for notwithſtand+ 
*/ing that by his treaty he had obliged 
« himſelf to furniſh twelve thouſan 
c and three thouſand horſe, upon his own 
s account, beſides eleven thouſand foot, 


e and two thouſand horſe. more, in con- 


** ſideration of a ſubſidy paid him; yet, 


** according to the beſt information your 


commons can procure, it appears, that 


he hath ſcarce at any time furniſhed 


FF men hovland men in nh J 


be e and burdenſome to your Ma- 


6 jeſty, | than in any other branch of it 


for being commenced without any 


{© treaty whatſoever, the allies. have al- 
f* moſt wholly declined taking any part of 


et it upon themſelves. A ſmall body of 


* Enghſh and Dutch troops were ſent thi- 


ther in the year One thouſand ſeven 


hundred and five, not as being thought 
** ſufficient to ſupport a regular war, or to 
e make the conqueſt of ſo large a coun- 
on but with a view only of afliſting 

cc the 
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% the Spaniards: to ſet King CnARURS 
,n uupon the throne; occaſioned by the 
“great aſſurances which were given of 
their inclinations to the houſe: of Aus- 
cr RIA: but this. expectation failing, 
England was inſenſibly drawn into an 
ce eftabliſhed war, under all the diſad- 
e vantages of the diſtance of the place, 
“ and the feeble efforts of the other allies. 
The account we have to lay before 
« your. Majeſty, upon this head, is, that 
5 although the undertaking was entered 
te upon at the particular and earneſt re- 
* queſt of the Imperial court, and for 4 
_ © cauſe of no leſs importance and concern 
ce to them, than the reducing the Spaniſh 
* monarchy to the houſe of Aus RIA; 
c yet neither the late Emperors, nor his 
ce preſent Imperial Majeſty, have ever 
had any forces there on their account, 
till the laſt: year; and then, only one 
<« regiment of foot, conſiſting of two 
e thouſand men. Though the States Ge- 
N neral have ne ſomething more 

i * to 
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«to this ſervice, yet their ſhare alſo bath 
© been inconſiderable; for in the ſpace of 
t four years, from One. thouſand:i ſeven 
* hundred and five, to One thouſand ſeven 
tt hundred and eight, both incluſive, all | 
te the forces they have ſent into that 

te country have not exceeded twelve thou- 
* ſand two hundred men; and from the 
< year One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eight to this time, they have not ſent 
e any forces or recruits whatſoever. To 
ec your Majeſty's care and charge, the re- 
e coyery of that kingdom hath been in a 
00 manner wholly left, as if none elſe 
t were intereſted or concerned in it. And 
e the forces which your Majeſty hath 
*.ſent into Spain, in the ſpace of ſeven 
ce years, from One thouſand ſeven hun- 
s dred and five, to One thouſand ſeven 
<« hundred and eleven, both incluſive, 
© have amounted to no leſs than fifty- 
* ſeven thouſand nine hundred ſeventy- 
three men, beſides thirteen battalions 
ec and eighteen KJuggrone, for which your 

| cc Ma- 
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00 hath uw a + to the Em- 
6 pearar. ii | 
How great the eſtabliſhed expence of 


c. a number of men hath been, your Ma- 


cc jeſty very well knows, and your Com- 
<« mons very ſenſibly feel; but the weight 
« will be found much greater, when it is 
e confidered how many heavy articles of 
© unuſual and extraordinary charge have 
« attended this remote and difficult ſer- 
« vice, all which have been entirely de- 
« frayed by your Majeſty, except that one 
« of tranſporting the few forces, which 
ce were ſent by the States General, and the 
« victualling of them during their tranſ- 
te portation only. The accounts delivered 
te to your Commons ſhew, that the charge 
ce of your Majeſty's ſhips and veſſels, em- 
ee ployed in the ſervice of the war in Spain 
e and Portugal, reckoned after the rate 
«of four pounds a man per month, from 
te the time they ſailed from hence, till 
te they returned, were loſt, or put upon 
« other ſervices, hath amounted to fix 
| * mil- 


— 
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er millions five hundred forty thouſand 
* nine hundred and ſixty- ſix pounds four- 
t teen ſhillings: the charge of tranſports 
on the part of Great Britain, for carry- 
te ing on the war in Spain and Portugal, 
te from the beginning of it till this time, 
© hath amounted to one million three 
hundred thirty-fix thouſand ſeven hun- 
% dred and - nineteen pounds. nineteen 
* ſhillings, and eleven-pence; that of 
* victualling land- forces for the ſame ſer- 
vice, to five hundred eighty- three thou- 
* fand ſeven hundred and ſeventy pounds, 


eight ſhillings, and ſix-pence; and that 


&« of contingencies, and other extraordina- 
ties for the ſame ſervice, to one million 
t eight hundred forty thouſand three hun- 


_ * dred and fifty-three pounds. 


* We ſhould take notice to your Ma- 
« jeſty of ſeveral ſums paid upon account 
te of contingencies, and extraordinaries in 
* Flanders, making together the ſum of 
one million one hundred ſeven thou- 
. and ninety-fix' pounds: but we 


— & are 
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e are not able to make any compariſon of 
< them, with what the States General have 


s expended upon the ſame head, having 


no ſuch ſtate of their extraordinary 
charge before us. There remains there- 
« fore but one particular more for your 
«© Majeſty's obſervation, which ariſes from 
e the: ſubſidies paid to foreign princes. 
© Theſe, at the beginning of the war, 
« were borne in equal proportion by your 
«© Majeſty, and the States General; but in 
< this inſtance alſo, the balance hath been 
* caſt in prejudice of your Majeſty : for 
et i appears, that your Majeſty hath fince 
« advanced more than your equal propor- 
e tion, three millions one hundred and 
« fifty-five, thouſand crowns, beſides ex- 


* traordinaries paid in Tah, and not in- 
© cluded in any of the foregoing articles, 


« which ariſe to five hundred thirty- nine 


« thouſand five hundred and e 
<< pounds. 


« We have laid theſe ſeveral e 
* before your Majeſty i in the ( een man- 


e ner 


. 
1 
* 
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te ner we have been able; and by an eſ- 
t timate grounded on the preceding facts, 
ce it does appear, that over and above the 
* quotas on the part of Great Britain, 


< anſwering to thoſe contributed by your 


«allies, more than nineteen millions have 
*© been: expended by your Majeſty, during 
the courſe of this war, by way of ſur- 
c pluſage, or exceeding in balance, of 
* which none of the confederates have 
«© furniſhed any thing whatſoever. 

It is with very great concern, that we 
« findſomuch occaſion given us, to repreſent 
te how ill an uſe hath been made of yaur 


«© Majeſty's and your ſubjects zeal for the 


* common cauſe ; that the intereſt of that 
ec cauſe hath not been proportionably pro- 
et moted by it, but others only have been 
«eaſed at your Majeſty's and your ſub- 

«jets coſt, and have been connived at, in 


«"aying their part of the burthen upon 


* this kingdom, although they have 1 upon 


e all accounts been equally, and in moſt 


Ne much more nearly concerned 
e than 
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te than Britain in the iſſue of the war. 


58 We are perſuaded your Majeſty will 


e think. it pardonable in us, with ſome 
ce reſentment to complain of the little re- 
« gard, which ſome of thoſe, whom your 
«© Majeſty of late years intruſted, have 
< ſhewn to the intereſts of their country, 
*in giving way, at leaſt, to ſuch unrea- 
« ſonable impoſitions upon it, if not in 
te ſome , meaſure contriving, them, The 
e courſe of which impoſitions hath, been 
e ſo ſingular and extraordinary, that the 
* more the wealth of this nation hath 
« been exhauſted, and the more your Ma- 
te jeſty's arms have been attended with 
« ſucceſs, the heavier hath been the bur- 
« then laid upon us; whilſt on the other 
e hand, the more vigorous your Majeſty's 
« efforts have been, and the greater the 
* advantages which have redounded thence 
te to your allies, the more thoſe allies have 
** abated in their ſhare of the expence. 


At the firſt entrance into this war, the 


« „ Commons were induced to exert them- 
Us. I | © (elves 


« ſelves in the extraordinary manner they 
te did, and to grant ſuch large fupplies, as 
had been unknown to former ages, in 
hopes hereby" to prevent the" miſchlefs 


«gf a lingering war, and to bring that, 8 


in which they were neceſſarily engaged, 
t to a ſpeedy concluſion; but they have 
<©:been very unhappy in the event, whilſt 
* they have fo much reaſon to ſuſpect, 
te that what was intended to ſhorten the 
ar, hath proved the very cauſe of its 
Jong continuance ; for thoſe, to whom 
* the profits of it have accrued, have not 

© been diſpoſed eafily to forego them. 


And your Majeſty will from thence 


& diſcern the true reaſon, why ſo many have 
* delighted in a war, which brought in ſo 
* rich an harveſt yearly from wart Bel 


| * tain. 


We are FR from FOO as we 
© kriow your Majeſty will be from con- 


© clnding any peace, but upon ſafe and 


* honourable terms; and we are far from 
* * intending to excuſe ourſelves from railing 
25103. 1 «all 
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te all neceſſary and poſſible ſupplies, for an 
* effectual proſecution of the war, till ſuch 
a peace can be obtained: all that your 
« faithful Commons aim at, all that they 
« wiſh, is an equal concurrence from the 
other powers, engaged in alliance with 
* your Majeſty ; and a juſt application of 
ce what hath been already gained from 
ce the enemy, towards promoting the 
common cauſe. Several large countries 
ce and territories have been reſtored to the 
©* houſe of Auſtria, ſuch as the kingdom 
ce of Naples, the dutchy of Milan, and 
* other places in Taly; others have been 
te conquered, and added to their domi- 
. nions, as the two electorates of Bavaria 
cc and Cologn, the dutchy of Mantua, and 
te the biſhoprick- of Liege; theſe having 
e been reduced in great meaſure by our 
blood and treaſure, may, we humbly 
% conceive, With great reaſon, be claimed 
85 Wo; come in aid towards carrying on. the 

* war in Spain. And therefore we make 
2 os. our earneſt requeſt to your Majeſty, 
6 * that 
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« that you will give inſtructions to your 


4 miniſters, to inſiſt with the Emperor, 


« that ther revenues of thoſe ſeveral Faces, 


4.5 4 


«is at Bi for their definite. be iually 
te ſo applied: and as to the other parts of 
* the war, to which your Majeſty hath 
* obliged yourſelf by particular treaties to 
* contribute, we humbly beſeech your 
__ * Majeſty, that you will be pleaſed to 
» © take effeQtual care, that your allies do 
perform their parts ſtipulated by thoſe 
ee treaties ; and that your Majeſty will, for 
er the future, no otherwiſe furniſh troops, 
* or pay ſubſidies, than in proportion to 
e what your allies ſhall actually furniſh 
e and pay: when this juſtice is done to 
your Majeſty, and to your people, there 
is nothing which your Commons will 
* not chearfully grant, towards ſupporting 
your Majeſty in the cauſe in which you 
« are engaged. And whatever farther 
2 « ſhall appear to be neceſſary for carry- 
6 * ing on the war, either at ſea or land, we 

| * will 


* 1 
et: 
* 
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te will effectually cnable your Majeſty to 
* bear your reaſonable ſhare of any ſuch 
te expence, and will ſpare no ſupplies 
[7 which your ſubjects are able, with their 
e utmoſt efforts to afford. _ : 

cc. After having enquired into, and COn- 
te ſidered the ſtate of the war, in which 
the part your Majeſty has borne, ap- 
« pears to have been, not only ſuperior to 
& that of any one ally, but even equal to 


that of the whole confederacy ; your 


Commons naturally inclined to hope, 
ce that they ſhould find care had been 


e taken of ſecuring ſome particular ad- 


et vantages to Britain, in the terms of a 
e future peace; ſuch as might afford a 
« proſpect of making the nation amends, 
© in time, for that immenſe - treaſure 
„which has been expended, and thoſe 
* heavy debts which have been contract- 
* ed, in the courſe of ſo long and bur- 
; thenſome a war. This reaſonable ex- 

ce pectation could no way have been better 


* anſwered, than by ſome proviſion made 


P 2 4 | a for 


e 
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ec for the further ſecurity, and the yr 
improvement of the commerce of Great 
ee Britain; but we find ourſelves ſo very 
cc far diſappointed i in theſe hopes, that in a 
<« treaty not long ſince concluded between 
« your Majeſty and the States General, 
under a colour of a mutual guarantee, 
e given for two points of the greateſt im- 
« portance to both nations, the ſucceſſion, 
and the barrier; it appears, the intereſt 
te of Great Britain hath been not only 
* neglected, but ſacrificed ; and that ſe- 
.<,veral articles in the ſaid treaty, are de- 
e ftraRtive to the trade and welfare of this 
«* kingdom, and therefore highly diſho- 
* nourable to your Majeſty. 
e Your Commons obferve, in the firſt 
1 place, that ſeveral towns and places are, 
by virtue of this treaty, to be put into 
e the! hands of the States General, parti- 
« cularly Newport,  Dendermond, and the 
« caſtle of Ghent, which can in no ſenſe 
5 be looked upon as a part of a barrier 


« « againſt France, but being the keys of 
40 the 
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« the Netherlands towards Britain, muſt. 
'& make the trade of your Majeſty's ſub- 
« jects in thoſe parts precarious, and when- 
c eyer the States think fit, totally exclude 
© them from it. The pretended neceſſity 
© of putting theſe places into the hands 
ce of the States General, in order to ſe- 
« cure to them a communication with 
ce their barrier, muſt appear vain and 
9 groundleſs; for the ſovereignty of the 
Lore Countries being not to remain to 
« an enemy, but to a friend and an ally, 
< that communication mult be always ſe- 
© cure and uninterrupted ; beſides that, 


in caſe of a rupture, or an attack, the 
«© States have full liberty allowed them to 


© take poſſeſſion of all the Spaniſh Nether- 
et /ands, and therefore needed no particu- 
< lar ſtipulation for the towns above- 
"4 * mentioned. 
ER. Having taken notice of this conceſ- 
* ſion made to the States General, for 
« ſeizing upon the whole ten provinces ; 
ve cannot but obſerve to your Majeſty, 
 Þ F "Wait 
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te that in the man ner this article is framed, 
it is another dangerous circumſtance 
e which attends this treaty; for had ſuch 
t a proviſion been confined to the care of 
te an apparent attack from France only, 
te the avowed deſign of this treaty had 
te been fulfilled, and your Majeſty's in- 
te ſtructions to your ambaſſador had been 
te purſued ; but this f neceſſary reſtriction 
e hath been omitted, and the fame liberty 
© 18 granted to the States, to take poſſeſ- f 
66 ſion of all the Netherlands, whenever 
2 they ſhall think themſelves attacked by 
te any other neighbouring nation, as when 
te they ſhall be in danger from France; fo 
* that if it ſhould at any time happen 
* (which your Commons are very unwill- 

sing to ſuppoſe) that they ſhould quarrel, 
even with your Majeſty, the riches, 
0 ſtrength, and advantageous ſituation of 
e theſe countries, may be made uſe of 
te againſt yourfelf, without whoſe gene- 
** rous and powerful aſſiſtance they had 
{© never been conquered. : 


" 00 Ta 
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Jo return to thoſe ill conſequences 
* which relate to the trade of your king- 
« doms, we beg leave to obſerve to your 
6 Majeſty, that though this treaty revives, 
<« andtenders your Majeſty a party to the 
e fourteenth and fifteenth articles of the 
te treaty of Munſter, by virtue of which, 
< the impoſitions upon all goods and mer- 
ce chandizes brought into the Spaniſh Low 
“Countries by the ſea, are to equal thoſe 
« laid on goods and merchandizes im- 
“ ported by the Scheld, and the canals of 
* Saſs and Swynn, and other mouths of 
the ſea adjoining ; yet no care is taken 
te to preſerve that equality upon the ex- 
* portation of thoſe goods out of the Spa- 
ip provinces, into thoſe countries and 
* places, which, by virtue of this treaty, 
te are to be in the poſleſſion of the States; 
* the conſequence of which muſt in time 
ce be, and your Commons are informed, 
« that in ſome inſtances it has already 
proved to be the caſe, that the impoſi- 
tions upon goods carried into thoſe 
FBC 
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countries and places, by the ſubje&tsrof 
the States General, will be taken off, 
* while. thoſe upon the goods imported by 
< your Majeſty's SHER: remain': by 
e which means, Grea Britain will en- 
«.tixely loſe this moſt beneficial branch 
* of trade, which it has in all ages been 
1 tc poſſeſſed of, even from the time when 
* thoſe countries were governed by the 
£ houſe of Burgundy, one of the moſt an- 
< tient, as well as the moſt uſeful allies 
eto the crown of England. 

« With regard to the other dominions 
12 and territories of Spain, your Majeſty's 
* ſubjects have always been diſtinguiſhed 
£ in their commerce with them, and both 
ec by antient treaties, and an uninterrupted 
te cuſtom, have enjoyed greater privileges 

de and immunities of trade, than either 
the Hollanders, or any other nation 
ce whatſoever. And that wiſe and excel- 
lent treaty of the Grand Alliance, pro- 
« vides effectually for the ſecurity and 
te continuance of theſe valuable privileges 
| * ta 
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cc to Britain; in ſuch a manner, as that 
«cach nation might be left, at the end of 
e the war, upon the ſame foot as it ſtood 
ce at the commencement of it: but this 
ce treaty we now complain of, inftead of 
te confirming your ſubjects rights, ſurren- 
ders and deſtroys them; for although by 
ce the ſixteenth and feventeenth articles of 
te the treaty of Munſter, made between 
« his Catholick Majeſty and the States 
« General, all advantages of trade are ſti- 
ce pulated for, and granted to the Hol- 
* Janders, equal to what the Engliſb en- 
4 joyed; yet the crown of England not 
te being a party to that treaty, the ſubjects 
* of England have never ſubmitted to 
© thoſe articles of it, nor even the Spa- 

ce 2;ards themſelves ever obſerved them ; 

ce but this treaty revives thoſe articles in 
* prejudice of Great Britain, and makes 
« your Majeſty a party to them, and even 
te a guarantee to the States General, for 
* privileges againſt your own people. 


cc In 
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In how deliberate and extraordinary 5 
* a manner your Majeſty's ambaſſador 
© conſented to deprive your ſubjects of 
« their ancient rights, and your Majeſty 
* of the power of procuring to them any 
* new adyantage, moſt evidently appears 
* from his own letters, which, by your 
e Majeſty's directions, have been laid be- 
< fore your Commons: for when matters 
te of advantage to your Majeſty, and to 
« your kingdom, had been offered, as 
< proper to be made parts of this treaty, 
« they were refuſed to be admitted by the 
* States General, upon this reaſon and 
* principle, that nothing foreign to the 
ec guaranties of the ſucceſſion, and of the 
barrier, ſhould be mingled with them; 
40 notwithſtanding which, the States Ge- 
te neral had no ſooner received notice of a 
** treaty of commerce concluded between 
5 your Majeſty and the preſent Emperor 2 
* but they departed from the rule pro- 
te poſed before, and infiſted upon the ar- 
t. a, of which your Commons now 

| com- 
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te complain; which article your Majeſty's 
e ambaſſador allowed of, although equal- 
* ly foreign to the ſucceſſion, or the bar- 
trier; and although he had for that rea- 
e ſon departed from other articles, which 


« would have been for the ſervice of his 
eo country. | 


«© We have forborne to trouble your 
= Majeſty with general obſervations upon 
ce this treaty, as it relates to and affects 
ce the Empire, and other parts of Europe. 
e The miſchiefs which ariſe from it to 
“ Great Britain, are what only we have 
<« preſumed humbly to repreſent to you, as 
*© they are very evident, and very great: 
ff and as it appears, that the Lord Viſ- 
* count TowNSEND had not any orders, 
*© or authority, for concluding ſeveral of 
+ thoſe articles, which are moſt prejudi- 
**.cial to your Majeſty's ſubjects ; we have 
thought we could do no leſs than de- 

i clare your faid ambaſſador, who nego- 

te ciated and ſigned, and all others who 
# adviſed the ratifying of this treaty, 
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0 enemies to your Majeſty and 1 king- 
ce dom. 2 | | 


T Upon theſe faithful informations, and 
te advices from your Commons, we aſſure 


*gurſelves your Majeſty, in your great 


* goodneſs to your people, will reſcue 


them from thoſe evils, which the pri- 
© vate councils of ill deſigning men have 


* expoſed them to; and that in your 


te great wiſdom you will find ſome means 
* for the explaining, and amending, the 


<< ſeveral articles of this treaty, ſo as that 
* they may conſiſt with the intereſt of 
« Great Britain, and with real and laſt- 
e ing friendſhip between your Majeſty 
4. and the States General. (4 


3 >»; 


Between the repreſentation and the 


firft debates upon the ſubject of it, ſeveral 


weeks had paſſed; during which time the 
parliament had other matters likewiſe be- 


fore them, that deſerve to be mentioned. 
For on the ninth of February was re- 
pealed the act for naturalizing foreign 


4 * 
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proteſtants, which had been Under the 
laſt miniſtry, and, as many people 
thought, to very ill purpoſes. By this 
act any foreigner, who would take the 
oaths to the government, and profeſs 
himſelf a proteſtant, of whatever deno- 
mination, was immediately naturalized, 
and had all the privileges of an Engliſb- 
born ſubject, at the expence of a ſhilling. 
Moſt proteſtants abroad differ from us 
in the points of church- government; ſo 
that all the acquiſitions by this act would 
increaſe the number of diſſenters; and 
therefore the propoſal, that ſuch fo- 
reigners ſhould be obliged to conform to 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip, was rejected, But 
becauſe ſeveral. perſons were fond of this 
project, as a thing that would be of mighty 
advantage to the kingdom, I ſhall 15 a 
few words upon it. 


The maxim, © That — are the 


* riches of a nation,” hath been crudely 


underſtood by many writers and reaſoners 
upon that ſubject. There are ſeveral ways 


by 
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by which people are brought into a counz 
try. Sometimes a nation is invaded and 
ſubdued; and the conquerots ſeize the 
lands, and make the natives their under 
tenants or ſervants. Colonies have been 
always planted where the natives were 
driven out or deſtroyed, or the land un- 
cultivated and waſte. In thoſe countries 
where the lord of the ſoil is maſter of the 
labour and liberty of his tenants, or of 
flaves bought by his money, men's riches 
ate reckoned by the number of their vaſ- 
fats. And ſometimes, in governments 
newly inſtituted, where there are not 
people to till the ground, many laws 
have been made tq encourage and allure 
numbers from the neighbouring coun- 
tries. And, in all theſe caſes, the few 
comers hitve either lands allotted them, 
or are ſlaves to the proprietors. But to 
invite helpleſs families, by thouſands, into 
x"kinsdom inhabited like ours, without 
lands to give them, and where the laws 
will not allow that they · ſhould be part of 
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the property as ſervants, is a wron g appli- 
cation of the maxim, and the ſame thing, 


in great, as infants dropped at the doors, 


which are only a burthen and charge to 


the pariſh. The true way of multiply- 


ing mankind to publick advantage, in 


ſuch a country as England, is to invite 


from abroad only able handicraftſmen 
and artificers, or ſuch who bring over a 


ſufficient ſhare of property to ſecure them 


from want; to enact and enforce ſump- 
tuary laws againſt luxury, and all exceſſes 
in cloathing, furniture, and the like; to 
encourage matrimony, and reward, as the 
Romans did, thoſe who have a certain 
number of children. Whether bringing 
over the Palatines were a mere conſe- 


quenee of this law for a general naturali- 


zation; or whether, as many ſurmiſed, it 


had ſome other meaning, it appeared ma- 
nifeſtly, by the iſſue, that the publick 


was a loſer by every individual among 
them; and that a kingdom can no more 
be the richer by ſuch an importation, than 

* | 2 
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2 man cad be fatter by a wen, chr: is 
unſightly and troubleſome, at beſt," and 
intercepts that nouriſhment, which would 
othe wh diffuſe elf through the woke 


19 Ll a. \ fortaight aſter the 1 
ſent up a bill for ſecuring the freedom of 
5 parliaments, by limiting the number of 
members in that houſe who ſhould be al- 
| lowed to poſſeſs employments under the 
crown. Bills to the ſame effect, pro- 

moted by both parties, had, after making 
the like progreſs, been rejected in former 
parliaments; the court and miniſtry, 
who will ever be againſt ſuch a law, 
having uſually a greater influence in the 
houſe of Lords, and ſo it happened now. 
Although that influence were leſs, I am 
apt to think that ſuch a law would be too 
thorough a reformation in one point, 
while we have ſo many corruptions in the 
.reſt; and perhaps the regulations, already 
made on that article, are ſufficient, by 


which ſeveral employments incapacitate F 
„ V | a 
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a man from being choſen a member, and 
all of them bring it to a new election. 
For my own part, when 1 conſider the 
temper « of particular perſons, and by what 
maxims they have acted (almoſt without 
exception) in their private capacities, 1 
cannot conceive how ſuch à bill ſhould 
obtain a majority, unleſs every man ex- 
pected to be one of the fifty, "WINGS ro 
think, was the limitation intended. ” 

About the ſame time, likewiſe, the- 
| houſe: of Commons advanced one cotifi- 
_ derable ſtep: towards ſecuring us againſt 
farther impoſitions from our allies, re- 
ſolving that the additional forces ſhould. 
be continued ; but with a condition, that 
the Dutch ſhould make good their pro- 
portion of three fifths to two fifths, which 
thoſe confederates had ſo long, and in ſo 
great degree, neglected. The Duke of 
| MaRrLBoRoucGna's deduction of two and 
a half per cent. from the pay of the fo⸗- 
reign troops, was alſo ins for carry- 
ing on the N n 
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Laſtly, within this period is to be in- 
cluded. the act paſſed to prevent the dif- 
turbing thoſe of the epiſcopal communion 
in Scotland in the exerciſe of their. reli- 
gious worſhip, and in the uſe of the Li- 
turgy of the church of Engiand. It is 
known enough, that the moſt conſider- 
able of the nobility and gentry there, as 
well as great numbers. of the people, 
dread -the- tyrannical diſcipline of thoſe 
ſynods and preſbyteries; and at the ſame 
time have the utmoſt contempt for the 
abilities and tenets of their teachers. It 
was beſides thought an inequality, be- 
yond all appearance of reaſon or juſtice, 
that diflenters of every denomination here, 
who are the meaneſt and moſt illiterate 
part amongſt us, thould poſſeſs a tolera- 
tion by law, under colour of which they 
might, upon occaſion, be bold enough to 
inſult the religion eſtabliſhed, while thoſe 
of the epiſoopal church in Scotland 
groaned under a real perſocution. The 
only ſpecious objection againſt chis bill 
1 5 Was 
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Was, that it ſet the religion by law, in 
both parts of the iſland, upon a different 
foot, directly contrary to the Union; be- 
cauſe, by an act paſſed this very ſeſſion 
againſt occaſional conformity, our diſſen- 
ters were ſhut out from all employments. 
A' petition from CarsTArRs, and other 
Scotch profeſſors, againſt this bill, was 
offered to the houſe, - bat not accepted”; 

and a motion made by the other party, 
to receive a clauſe that ſhould reſtrain all 
perſons, who have any office in Scotland, 
from going to epiſcopal meetings, paſſed 
in the negative. It is manifeſt, that the 
promoters of this clauſe were not moved 
by any regard for Scotland, which is by 
no means their favourite at preſent ; only 
they hoped, that, if it were made part of 
a law, it might occaſion ſuch a choice of 
repreſentatives in both houſes, from Scot- 
land, as would be a conſiderable ſtrength 
to their faction here. But the propoſition 
was in itſelf extremely abſurd, that ſo 
Narr lords, and other perſons of diſtinca 
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tion, who have great employments, pen- 
fions, poſts in the army, and other places 
of profit, many of whom are in frequent 
or conſtant attendance at the court, and 
utterly diſlike their national way of wor- 
ſhip, ſhould be deprived of their liberty 
of conſcience at home ; not to mention 


thoſe who are ſent thither from hence to 


take care of the revenue, and. other af- 
fairs, Who would ill digeſt the changing 
of their religion for that of Scotland. 


With a farther view of favour towards 
the epiſcopal clergy of Scotland, three 


members of that country were directed 


to bring in a bill for reſtoring the patrons 


to their antient rights of preſenting mi- 


niſters to the vacant churches there, 
which the kirk, during the height of | 
their power, had obtained for themſelves. 
And, to conclude this ſubject at once, the 
Queen, at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, com- 
manded Mr. Secretary ST.' Jonx to ac- 
quaint the houſe, That, purſuant to 
F firm, addreſs, the profits ariſing from 

4. | | - cc © the 
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« the biſhops eſtates in Scotland, which 
« remained in the crown, ſhould: be ap- 
ec plied to the ſupport of ſuch of the 
<« epiſcopal clergy there, as would take 


_ © the oaths to her Majeſty.” 


Nothing could more amply juſtify the 

proceedings of the Queen and her mini- 
ſters, for two years paſt, than that famous 
repreſentation above at large recited ;. the 
unbiaſſed wiſdom of the nation, after the 
ſtricteſt inquiry, confirming thoſe facts 
upon which her Majeſty's counſels were 
grounded : and many perſons, who were 
before inclined to believe that the allies 
and the late miniſtry had been too much 
loaded by the malice, miſrepreſentations, 
or ignorance of writers, were now fully 
convinced of their miſtake by ſo great 
an authority. Upon this occaſion I can- 
not forbear doing juſtice to Mr. ST. Joan, 
who had been Secretary of War, for ſe- 
veral years, under the former adminiſtra- 
tion, where he had the advantage of 
obſerving how affairs were managed both 


Q3 at 
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at home and abroad. He was one of 
- thoſe who ſhared in the preſent Trea- 
' ſurer's fortune, reſigning up his employ- 
ment at the ſame time; and upon that 
| miniſter's being again taken into favour, 
this gentleman was ſome time after made 
Secretary of State. There he began a- 
freſh, by the opportunities of his ſtation, 
to look into paſt miſcarriages; and, by 
the force of an extraordinary genius, and 
application to publick affairs, joined with 
an invincible eloquence, laid open the 
ſcene of miſcarriages and corruptions 
through the whole courſe of the war, in 
ſo evident a manner, that the houſe of 
Commons ſeemed principally directed in 
their refolutions, upon this inquiry, by his 
information and advice. Ina ſhort time 

after the repreſentation was publithed, 
there appeared a memorial in the Durch 
Gazette, as by order of the States, re- 
flecting very much upon the ſaid repre- 
ſentation, as well as the reſolutions on 
Wit it was founded, 0 to deny 
bs. ſome 
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ſome of the facts, and to extenuate others. 
This memorial, tranſlated into Engliſb, 
a common writer of news had the bold- 
neſs to inſert in one of his papers. A 
complaint being made thereof to the 
houſe of Commons, they voted the pre- 
tended memorial to be a falſe, ſcandalous, 
malicious libel, and ordered the printer 
to be taken into cuſtody. 

It was the misfortune of the miniſters, 
that while they were baited by their pro- 
fefled adverſaries of the diſcontented fac- 
tion, acting in confederacy with emiffa- 
ries of foreign powers, to break the 
meaſures her Majeſty had taken towards 
a peace, they met at the fame time with 
frequent difficulties from thofe who agreed 
and engaged with them to purfue the 
fame general end; but ſometimes diſap- 
proved the methods as too ſlack and re- 

mis, or, in appearance, now and then 
perhaps a little dubious. In the firſt ſef- 
ſion of this parliament, a conſiderable 
*. arias 'of gentlemen, all members of 
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the houſe of Commons, began to meet 
by themſelves, and conſult what courſe 
they ought to ſteer in this new world. 
They intended to revive a new country- 
party in parliament, which might, as in 
former times, oppoſe the court in any 
proceedings they diſliked. The whole 
body was of ſuch who profeſs what is 
commonly called High- church principles, 5 
upon Which account they were irrecon- 
cileable enemies to the late miniſtry and 
all its adherents. On the other ſide, con- 
ſidering the temper of the new men in 
power, that they were perſons who had 
formerly moyed between the two ex- 
tremes, thoſe gentlemen, who were im- 
patient for an intire change, and to ſee all 
their adverſaries laid at once as low as the 
duſt, began to be apprehenſive that the 
work would be done by halves. But the 
juncture of affairs at that time, both at 
home and abroad, would by no means 
admit of the leaſt precipitation, although 
fs — and her Ark miniſter had been 
di- 
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difpoſed to it, which certainly they were 
not. Neither did the court ſeem at all 
uneaſy at this league, formed in appear- 
ance againſt it, but compoſed of honeſt 
gentlemen who wiſhed well to their coun- 
try, in which both were entirely agreed, 
although they might differ about the 
means; or if ſuch a ſociety ſhould begin to 
grow reſty; nothing was eaſier than to di- 

vide them, and render all their Endeavyours l 
ineffectual. E 

But in the courſe of that firſt ſeſſion, : 
many of this ſociety became gradually re- 
conciled to the new miniſtry, whom they 
found to be greater objects of the common 
enemyꝰ's hatred than themſelves ; and the 
attempt of GurscasD, as it gained far- | 
ther time for the deferring the diſpoſal of 
| employments, ſo it much endeared that 
perſon to the kingdom, who was ſo near 
falling a ſacrifice to the ſafety of his coun- 
try. Upon the laſt ſeſſion of which I am 
now writing, this October club (as it was 


1 renewed their — meetings, but. 
were 
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were now very much altered from their 
original inſtitution, and ſeemed to have 
wholly dropped the deſign, as of no fur- 
ther uſe. They ſaw a point carried in the 
houſe of Lords againſt the court, that 
would end in the ruin of the kingdom ; 
2nd they obſerved the enemy's whole ar- 
tillery directly levelled at the Treaſurer's | 
head. In ſhort, the majority of the club 
had fo good an underſtanding with the 
great men at court, that, two of the latter, 
to ſhew to the. world how fair a correſ- 
pondence there was between the court and 
country- party, conſented to be at one of 
their dinners; but this intercourſe had an 
event very different from what was ex- 
pected : for immediately the more zea- 
lous members of that ſociety broke off 
from the reſt, and compoſed a new one, 
made up of gentlemen, who: ſeemed. to 
expect little of the court; and perhaps, 
with a mixture of others who thought 
themſelves diſappointed, or too long de- 
layed. Many of theſe were obſerved to re- 
ms tain 
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tain an incurable jealouſy of the 'Trea- 
ſurer, and to interpret all delays, which 
they could not comprehend, as a reſerve 
of favour in this miniſter to the perſons 
and principles of the abandoned party. 
Upon an occaſion offered about this 
time, ſome perſons, out of diſtruſt to the 
Treafurer, endeavoured to obtain a point, 
which could not have been carried with- 
out putting all into confuſion. A bill was 
brought into the houſe of Commons, ap- 
pointing commiſſioners to examine into 
the value of all lands, and other intereſts 
granted by the crown race the thirteenth 
day of February, One thouſand fix hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, and upon what 
conſiderations ſuch grants had been made. 
The united country-intereſt in the houſe 
was extremely ſet upon paſſing this bill. 
They had conceived an opinion from for- 
mer precedents, that the court would cer- 
tainly oppoſe all ſteps towards a reſump- 
tion of grants; and thoſe who were appre- 
dente char the Treaſurer inclined the 
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fame way, ' propoſed the bill ſhould be 
tacked to another, for raiſing a fund by 
dutics upon ſoap and paper, which hath 
been always imputed, whether juſtly or 


NO, as a favourite expedient of thoſe called 


the Tory party. At the fame time it was 
very well known, that the houſe of Lords 


had made a fixed and unanimous reſolu- 


tion againſt giving their concurrence to 


the paſſing ſuch. united bills : ſo that the 


conſequences of this project muſt have 


been to bring the miniſtry under difficul- 
ties, to ſtop the neceſſary ſupplies, and en- 
danger the good correſpondence between 
both houſes; notwithſtanding all which . 


- the majority carried it for a tack ; and the 


committee was inſtructed accordingly to 
make the two bills into one, whereby the 
worſt that could happen would have fol- 
lowed, if the Treaſurer had not convinced 


the warm leaders in this affair, by unde- 
niable reaſons, that the means they were 


uſing would certainly diſappoint the end; | 
hy neither himſelf, nor any other of the 


© Queen's 
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Queen s ſervants, were at all againſt this 
enquiry; and he promiſed his utmoſt credit 


to help forward the bill in the houſe of 


Lords. He prevailed at laſt to have it 
ſent up ſingle ; but their lordſhips gave 
it another kind of reception. Thoſe who 


were of the fide oppoſite to the court, 


withſtood it to a man, as in a party-caſe : 


among the reſt, ſome very perſonally con- 


cerned, and others by friends and rela- 


tions, which they ſuppoſed a ſufficient 
excuſe to be abſent, or diſſent. Even * 
thoſe, whoſe grants were antecedent to. 
this intended inſpection, began to alarmed | 


as men, whoſe neighbours houſes are on 


fire. A ſhew of zeal for the late King's 


honour, occaſioned many reflections upon 
the date of this enquiry, which was to 


commence with his reign : and the Earl 


of NoTTINGHAM, who had now flung 


away the maſk which he lately pulled off, 
like one who had no other view but that 
of vengeance againſt the Queen and her 
friends, acted conſiſtently enough with his 


deſign, 
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deſign, by voting as a lord againſt the 

dill, after he had directed his ſon in the 
houſe of Commons to vote for the tack. 

Thus miſcarried this popular bill for 


appointing commiſſioners "Into royal 
grants; but whether thoſe chindy con- 


cerned did | rightly conſult their own 
intereſt, hath been made a queſtion, 
which perhaps time will reſolve. It was 
agreed that the Queen, by her own au- 
thority, might have iſſued out a com- 
miſſion for ſuch an -enquiry, and every 
body believed, that the intention of the 
parliament was only to tax the grants 
with about three years purchaſe, and at 
the ſame time eſtabliſn the proprietors in 
poſſeſſion of the remainder for ever; ſo 
that, upon the whole, the grantees would 
have been great gainers by ſuch an act, 
ſince the titles of thoſe lands, as they 
ſtood then, were hardly of half value with 
others either for ſale or ſettlement. Be- 
ſides, the examples of the 1ri/b forfeitures 
_ have taught theſe precarious: own- 


ON : , ers, 
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ers, that when the houſe of Commons 
hath once engaged in a purſuit, which 
they think is right, although it be ſtopped 
or ſuſpended for a while, they will be fure 
to renew it upon every opportunity that 
offers, and ſeldom fail of ſucceſs : for in- 
ſtance, if the reſumption ſhould happen 
to be made part of a ſupply, which can be 
eaſily done without the objection of a tack, 
the grantees might poſſibly then have 
much harder conditions given them; and I 


do not ſee how they could prevent it. 


Whether the reſuming of royal grants be 
conſiſtent with good policy or juſtice, 


would be too long a diſquiſition: beſides, 
the profuſion of kings is not like to be a 


grievance for the, future, becauſe there 
have been laws ſince made to provide 


againſt that evil, or, indeed, rather becauſe 


the crown has nothing left to give away. 
But the objection made againſt the date of 
the intended enquiry was invidious and 
trifling ; for King James II. made very 
few grants: he was a better manager, 


and 


% 
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and ſquandering was none of his faults ; h 


whereas the late King, who came over 
here à perfect ſtranger to our laws, and 
to our people, regardleſs of poſterity, : 
wherein he was not likely to ſurvive, 
thought he could no way better ſtrengthen 
a new title, than by purchaſing friends at | 
the expence of every thing which was in 
his power to part with. | 
The reaſonableneſs of 1 uniting to a mo- 
ney- bill one of a different nature, whieh 
is uſually called tacking, hath been like- 
wiſe much debated, and will admit of ar- 
gument enough. In antient times, when 
a parliament was held, the Commons firſt 
propoſed their grievances to be redreſſed, 
and then gave their aids; ſo that it was a 
perfect bargain between the King and the 
ſubje&. This fully anſwered. the ends 
of tacking. Aids were then demanded 
upon occaſions which would hardly paſs 
at preſent; ſuch, for inſtance, as thoſe 
for making the King's ſon a knight, mar- 
rying his eldeſt daughter, and ſome others 
l 7 of 
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of the like ſort. Moſt of the money went 
into the King s coffers for his private uſe; 
neither was he accountable for any part 
of it. Hence aroſe the form of the King's 
thanking his ſubjects for their benevo- 
lence, when any ſubſidies, tenths, or fif- 
teenths were given him: but the ſupplies 
now granted are of another nature, and 
cannot be properly called a particular be- 
nefit to the crown, becauſe they are all 
appropriated to their ſeveral uſes: ſo that 
when the houſe of Commons tack to a 
money- bill what is foreign and hard to be 
digeſted, if it be not paſſed, they put 
themſelves and their country in as great 
difficulties as the prince. On the other 
ſide, there have been ſeveral regulations 
made, through the courſe of time, in par- 
liamentary proceedings; among which it 
is grown a rule, that a bill once rejected 
ſhall not be brought up again the ſame 
ſeſſion ; whereby the Commons ſeem to 
have loſt the advantage of purchaſing a re- 
dreſs of their grievances, by granting ſup= 

R plies, - 
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ks, which, upon ſome emergencies, 
hath put them upon this expedient of 
tacking : ſo that there is more to be {aid 
on each fide of the caſe, than is convenient 
for me to trouble the reader or myſelf 1 in 
deducing. 

Among the matters of importance du- 
ring this ſeſſion, we may juſtly number 
the proceedings of the houſe of Commons 
with relation to the preſs, ſinee her Ma- 
Jeſty's meſſage to the houſe, of January 
the ſeventeenth, concludes with a para- 
graph, repreſenting the great licences taken 
in publiſhing falſe and ſcandalous libels, 
ſuch as are a reproach to any govern- 
ment; and recommending to them to find 
a remedy equal to the miſchief.” The 
meaning of theſe words in the meſſage, 
ſeems to be confined to theſe weekly and 
daily papers and pamphlets, reflecting 
upon the perſons and the management'of 
the miniſtry. But the houſe of Com- 
mons, in their addreſs, which anſwers this 
meſſage, makes an- addition of the blaſ- 
AA. „„ Phemies 
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phemies againſt God and religion ; and! * 
is certain, that nothing would be more for 
the honour of the legiſlature, than ſome. 
effectual law for putting a ſtop to this uni- 
verſal miſchief: but as the perſon *, who 
adviſed the Queen in that part of. ber meſ- 
ſage, had only then in his thoughts the 
redreſſing of the political and factious li- 

bels, I think he ought to have taken care, 
by his great credit in the houſe, to have 
propoſed ſome ways by which that evil 
might be removed; the law for taxing 
fingle papers having produced a quite con- 
trary effect, as was then foreſeen by many 
perſons, and hath ſince been found true 
by experience. For che adverſe party, full 
of rage and leiſure ſince their fall, and 

unanimous in defence of their cauſe, em- 
ploy a ſet of writers by ſubſcription, who 
are well verſed in all the topicks of defa- 


1 mation, and haye a ſtyle and genius le- 


velled to the generality of readers; while 
thoſe who would draw their pens on. the 
Mr. Secretary ST. Joan, now Lord Viſcount Bo- 
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couraged by this, tax,, which, exceeds the 
intrinfick. value both, of the materials and 
the work ; a thing, if I Pe, not me 
without example, bas glg tuns 

It muſt n chat the 
bad practices of printers, have been ſuch, 


as to deſerye the ſevereſt animadyerſions | 


of the publick; and it is to be wiſhed, 
the -party<quarrels of the pen were al- 
ways managed with decency and truth: : 
but in the mean time, to open the 
mouths of our enemies and ſhut our 
own, is a turn of politicks that wants a 
little to be explained. Pethaps the mi- 
niſtry now in poſſeſſion, becauſe: they are 


in poſſeſſion, may deſpiſe ſuch trifles as 
this; and it is not to be denied, that 
acting as they do upon a national intereſt, 
they may ſeem to ſtand in leſs need of 
{ſuch ſupports, or may ſafely fling them 
down as no longer neceſſary. But if, the 


leaders of the other party had proceeded 


by this maxim, their power would have 
hot: none at all, or of very hort dura- 


tion: 
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tion: and had not ſome active pens fallen 
in to improve the good diſpoſitions of the 
people, upon the late change, and conti- 
nued fince to overthrow” the. falſhood, 
plentifully, and ſometimes not unplauſibly, 
ſcattered by the adverſaries, I am very 
much in doubt, whether thoſe at the 
helm would now have reaſon to be pleaſed 
wich their ſucceſs. A particular perſon 
may, with more ſafety, deſpiſe the opi- 
nion of the vulgar, becauſe it does a wiſe 
man no real harm or good, hut the admi- 
niſtration a great deal; and whatever ſide 
has the ſole management of the pen, will 
ſoon find hands enough to write down 
their enemies as low as they, pleaſe. If 
the people had no other idea of thoſe 
hom her Majeſty truſts in her greateſt 
affairs, than what is conveyed. by the paſ- 
ſions of ſuch as would compaſs ſea and 
land for their deſtruction, what could they 
expect, but to be torn in pieces by the 
rage of the multitude? Hoy neceffary 
therefore was it, that the world ſhould, 
from time to time, be undeceived by true 
„AA 4 R 3 re- 
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repreſentations of perſons and facts, which 
have kept the kingdom ſteady to its in- 
tereſt, againſt all the attacks of # om, 
and virulent Kava, 7047 . 
However, the miſchiefs of the "wy 
were too exorbitant to be cured, by ſuch 
a remedy as a tax upon the ſmaller pa- 
pers; and à bill for a much more effec- 
. tual regulation of it was brought into 
the houſe of Commons, but ſo late in 
the ſeſſion, that there was no time to paſs 
it: for there hath hitherto always ap- 
peared, an unwillingneſs to cramp over- 
much the liberty of the preſs, whether 
from the inconveniencies apprehended 
from doing too much, or too little; or 
whether the benefit propoſed by each 
party- to themſelves, from the ſervice of 
their writers, towards recovering or pre- 
ſerving of power, be thought to outweigh 
the -diſadvantages. However it came 
about, this affair was put off from one 
week'to another, and the bill not brought 
into the houſe till the eighth of June, 
It was committed tres days, and then 
heard 
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heard of no more. In this bill there was 
a Clauſe inſerted, (whether induſtriouſly 
with deſign to overthrow it) that the au- 
thor's name, and place of abode, ſhould 
be ſet to every printed book, pamphlet, 
or paper; which I believe no man, who 
hath the leaſt regard to learning, would 
give his conſent to: for, beſides the ob- 
jection to this clauſe from the practice of 
pious men, who, in publiſhing excellent 
writings for the ſervice of religion, have 
choſen, out of an humble chriſtian ſpirit, 
to conceal their names; it is certain, that 
all perſons of true genius or knowledge 
have an invincible modeſty and ſuſpicion 
of themſelves, upon their firſt ſending 
their thoughts into the world; and that 
thoſe who are dull or ſuperficial, void of 
all taſte and judgment, have diſpoſitions 
directly contrary: ſo that if this clauſe 
had made part of a law, there would have 
been an end, in all likelihood, of any va- 
luable production for the future, either in 
wit or learning: and that inſufferable race 
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of ſtupid people, who are now every day 


loading the preſs, would then reign alone; 
in time deſtroy our very firſt, principles of 
reaſon, and introduce barbarity amongſt 
us, which is already kept out with fo 

much: difficulty by ſo few hands. 
_ Having given an account of the ſeveral 
ſteps r made towards a peace, from the ficſt 
oyertures begun by France, to the com- 


mencement of the ſecond ſeſſion, I ſhall 


in the fourth book relate the particulars of 


this great negociation, from the period 
laſt· mentioned to the preſent time; 24 and 


becauſe there happened ſome paſſages in 
both houſes, occaſioned by the treaty, I 
ſhall take notice of them under that head, 


f There only remains to be mentioned one 
. affair of another nature, which the Lords 
and Commons took into their cognizance, 
| after a, very different manner, wherewith 
1 ſhall eloſe this part of my ſubject. 


The ſect of Quakers amongſt us, whoſe 
ſyſtem of religion, firſt founded upon en- 


thuſiaſm, hath been many years growing 
into 
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into a craft, held it an "unlawful action to 
take an oath to a magiſtrate. This doc- 
trine was taught them by the author of 
their ſect, from a literal application of the 
text, Swear not at all; but being a body of 
people, wholly turned to trade and com- 
merce of all kinds, they found themſelves 
on many occaſions deprived of the benefit 
of the law, as well as of voting at elec- 
tions, by a fooliſh ſcruple, which their ob- 
ſtinacy would not ſuffer them to get over. 
To prevent this i inconvenience, theſe peo- 
ple had credit enough in the late reign to 
have an act paſſed, that their ſolemn affir- 
mation and declaration ſhould be accept- 
ed, inſtead of an oath in the uſual form. 
- he great concern in thoſe times, was to 
lay all religion upon a level; in order to 

which, this maxim was advanced, that 
no man ought to be denied the liberty o of 
ſerving his country upon account of a dif- 
ferent belief in ſpeculative opinions, under 
which term ſome people were apt to in- 
ene every doctrine of Chriſtianity: how- 


ever, 
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exer, this act, in favour of the Quakers, 
was only temporary, in order to keep 
them in conſtant dependance, and expired 
of courſe after a certain term, if it were 
not continued. Thoſe people had, there- 
fore, very early in the ſeſſion, offered a pe- 
tition to the houſe of Commons for a con- 
tinuance of the act, which was not ſuffered 
to be brought up; upon this they applied 
themſelves to the Lords, who paſſed a bill 
accordingly, and ſent it down to the 
Commons, where it was not ot Ons as 
ale wed a firſt reading. | 
And indeed it is not eaſy to. conceive | 
upon what motives the legiſlature of ſo | 
great a kingdom could deſcend ſo low, as 
to be miniſterial and ſubſervient to the 
caprices of the moſt abſurd hereſy that 


erer appeared i in the world; and this in a 


point, where thoſe deluding or deluded 
people ſtand ſingular from all the reſt of 
mankind who live under civil govern- 
ment: but the deſigns of an aſpiring 
party, a at chat time were not otherwiſe to 

be 
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be compaſſed, than by undertaking any 
thing that would humble and mortify the 
Church; and I am fully convinced, that 
if a ſect of ſceptick philoſophers (who 
profeſs to doubt of every thing) had been 
then among us, and mingled their tenets 
with ſome corruptions of Chriſtianity, 
they might have obtained the ſame privi- 
ledge; and that a law would have been 
enacted, whereby the ſolemn doubt of 
the people called Scepticks, ſhould have 
been accepted inſtead of an oath in the 
uſual form; ſo abſurd are all maxims 
formed upon the inconſiſtent principles of 
faction, when once they are brought to 
be examined by the ſtandard of truth. 
and reaſon. | 
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E left the plenipotentiaries of the 
allies, and thoſe of the enemy, 
ing to aſſemble at Utrecht 

on the firſt of January, N. S. in order to 
form a congreſs for negotiating a general 
peace; wherein althongh the Dutch had 
made a mighty merit of their compliance 
with the Queen, yet they ſet all their in- 
ſtruments at work to inflame both houſes 
againſt her Majeſty's meaſures. Monſ. 
5 BoTH- 
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BorRHMAR, the Hanover enyoy, took care 
to print and diſperſe his memorial, of 
which I have formerly ſpoken: Horr- 
MAN, the Emperor's reſident, was ſoli- 
diting for a yatcht and copvoys to bring 
over Prince Evcexe at this juncture, 
fortified, as it was given out, with great 
propoſals from the Imperial court: the 
8 Earl of Nor T INO HAM became a convert, 
for reaſons already mentioned: money 


was diſtributed where occaſion required; 
and the Dukes of SOMERSET and MARL- 


BOROUGH, together with the Earl of Go- 
- DOLPHIN, had put themſelves at the head 
of the Junto, and their adherent, in or- 
der to attack the court. 

Some days after, the vote * hs 
houſe of Lords for admitting into the ad- 
dreſs the Earl of NoTTINCGHAM's clauſe, 
againſt any peace without Spain. Monſ. 
Bvys, the Duteb envoy,” who had been 
deep in all the conſultations with the 
diſcontented party for carrying that point, 
was 9 to meet With the Lord Privy- 

> - ell, 
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ſeal, the Earl of DAR T MOT, and Mr. 
| Secretary'ST. JonN, in order to fign a 
treaty between the Queen and the States, 
to ſubſiſt after a peace. There the envoy 


took occaſion to expoſtulate upon the ad- 


vantages ſtipulated for Britain with France; 
ſaid © it was his opinion, that thoſe mi- 
* niſters ought, in reſpect of the friend-. 
ce ſhip between both nations, to acquaint 
him what theſe advantages were; and 
« that he looked upon his country to be 
<« intitled, by treaty, to ſhare them equally 
«© with us: That there was now another 
« reaſon why we ſhould be more diſpoſed 
g to comply with him upon this head; 
« for ſince the late reſolution of the Bou 
« of Lords, he took it for granted, it 
<*© would be a dangerous ſtep in us to give 
Spain to a prince of the houſe of 
« BO R BON]; and therefore, that we ſhould 
« do well to induce the States, by ſuch a 
** conceflion, to help us out of this did 
* culty.“ 


Mr. 
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Mr. Sr. Joux made anſwer, oy That 


ie there was not a man in the Queen's 
te council capable of fo baſe a thought : 
e That if Buys had any thing to com- 
« plain of, which was injurious to Hal- 
* land, or juſtly tending to hurt the good 
ic correſpondence between us 5 6 the 
« States, he was confident her Majeſty 
* would at all times be ready to give it 
« up; but that the miniſters ſcorned to 
« ſcreen themſelves at the expence of 
« their country: That the reſolution Buys 
© mentioned, was chiefly owing to foreign 
'< miniſters intermeddling in our affairs, 
« and would perhaps have an effect the 
« projectors did not foreſee : That, if the 
« peace became impracticable, the houſe 
* of Commons would certainly put the 
&« war upon another foot, and reduce the 
xt publick expence within ſuch a compaſs 
« as our treaties required in the ſtricteſt 
ec ſenſe, and as our preſent condition 
« would admit, leaving the partiſans for 
te war to ſupply the reſt.” 
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© Although | the Secretary believed this 
abet would put an end to ſuch in- 
famous propoſals, it fell out otherwiſe; 
for ſhortly after, Monſ. Buys applied him- 
{elf to the Treaſurer, promiſing to under- 
take, © That his maſters ſhould give up 
te the article of Spin, provided they 
Fe; might ſhare with us in the Aſſiento for 
" Negroes.” To which the Treaſurer's 
anſwer was ſhort, That he would rather 
<« Joſe his head than conſent to 2 an 
cc offer. 


"It. 18 manifeſt, by this e that 
whatever ſehemes were forming here at 
home, in this juncture, by the enemies to 
the peace, the Dutch only deſigned to fall 
in with it as far as it would * 9 2 their 
own account; and, by a. train of the lower 
politicks, wherein they muſt be allowed 
to excel every country in Chriſtendom, lay 
upon the watch for a good bargain, by 
taking advantage of the diſtreſs they them- 
ſelves had brought at their neareſt 
nei ur and ally. | 

8 But 


- 
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But the Queen highly reſented this 
indignity from a republick, upon whom 
ne had conferred ſo many obligations. 
She could not endure that the Dutch. 
ſhould employ their inſtruments to act 
in confederacy with à cabal of factious 
people, who were prepared to ſacrifice 
the ſafety of their prince and country to 
the recovery of that power they had ſo 
long poſſeſſed and abuſed. Her Majeſty 
knew, very well, that whatever were the 
miſtaken. or affected opinion of ſome 
people « at home, upon the article of Spain, 
it was a point the States had long given 
up, who had very openly told our mi- 
niſtry, % That the war in that country 
* was only our concern, and what * 
9 * republick had nothing to do with.” It 
is true, the party- leaders were 8 

convinced, that the recovery of Spain Was 
impracticable; but many things may be 
excuſed in a profeſſed adverſary, fallen 
under diſgrace, which are highly crimi- 


dal in an ally, upon whom we are that 


>, , | very 
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very inſtant conferring new favours. Her 
Majeſty therefore thought it hi gh time 
to exert herſelf, and at len gth put a 
ſtop to foreign influence upon Britiſh 
counſels ; ſo that, after the Earl of Nor- 
TINGHAM's clauſe againſt any peace, with- 
out Spain, was carried in the houſe of 
Lords, directions were immediately ſent 
to the Earl of STRAFFoRD. at the Hague, 
to inform the Dutch, That it was ob- 
« tained by a trick, and would conſe- 
< quently t turn to the diſappointment and 
* confuſion of the contrivers and the 
actors. He was likewiſe inſtructed to 
be very dry and reſerved to the Penfionary 
and Dutch miniſters; to let them know, 
the Queen thought herſelf ill treated; 
«and that they would ſoon hear what | 
<« effecis thoſe meaſures would have upon 
« a mild and good temper, wrought up 
* to reſentment by repeated provocations : 
« "That the States might have the war 
« continued, if they pleaſed ; but that 


1 * * the * n would not be forced to carry 


8 2 .« jt 


_ 
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© jt, on after their manner, nor would 
$6: « ſaffes them to make her peace, "or to 
* ſettle the intereſts of her kingdoms.” | 
TO others i in Holland, who appeared 
to be more moderate, the Earl was di- 
rected to ſay, © That the States were upon 
ea wrong ſeent: That their miniſter here 
% miſtook" eyery thing that we had pro- 
< miſed: That we would perform all they 
* could reaſonably aſk from us, in rela- 


tion to their barrier and their trade; 
e and that Monſ. Buys dealt very unfair- 
« ly, if he had not told them as much. 
But that Britain proceeded, in ſome 
< reſpects, upon a new ſcheme of poli- 
* ticks ; would no longer ſtruggle for. 
« jmpoſſibilities, nor be amuſed by words: 
That our people came more and more 
« to their ſenſes; and that the ſingle 
« diſpute now was, whether the Dutch 
« would join with a faction, againſt the 
Queen, or with the nation, for her? 
The court likewiſe reſolved to diſcou- 
rage e Prince Euer from his journey to 
| Eng- 
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England, which he was about this time 
undertaking, and of which I have ſpoken 
before. He was told, That the Queen 
** wanted no exhortations to carry on the 
<« war; but the project of it ſhould be 
| agreed abroad, upon which her Ma- 
_ < jeſty's reſolutions might ſoon be ſigni- 
fed: but until ſhe. ſaw what the Em- 
peror and allies were ready to do, ſhe 
would neither promiſe nor engage for 
<* any thing.” At the ſame time Mr. 
ST. Jonx told Hor FMAN, the Emperor's 
reſident here, That if the Prince had a 
mind to divert himſelf in London, the 
© miniſters would do their part to enter- 
e tain him, and be ſure to trouble him 
« with no manner of buſineſs.” 

This coldneſs retarded the prince's jour- 
ney for ſome days; but did not prevent it, 
although he had a ſecond meſſage by the 
Queen's order, with this farther addition, 
<« That his name had lately been made 
« uſe of, on many occaſions, . to: create a 
60 ferment, and ſtir up ſedition; and that 
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< her Majeſty judged it would be neither 
te ſafe for him, nor convenient for her, 
« that he ſhould come over at this time.” 
But all would not do: it was enough that 
the Queen did not abſol utely forbid him, 
and the party-confederates, both foreign 
and domeſtick, thought his preſence would 
de hi ighly neceſſary for their ſervice. 


Towards the end of December, "Wu 
Lord Privy-ſeal * * ſet out for Holland. He 
was ordered to ſtop at the Hague, and, in 
conjunction with the Earl of STRAFFORD, 
to declare to the States, in her Majeſty's 
name, 20 her reſolutions to conclude no 
ce «< peace, wherein the allies i in general, and 
« each confederate in particular, might 
« not find their ample ſecurity, and their 
e reaſonable ſatisfaction: That ſhe was 
« ready to inſiſt upon their barrier, and 

* advantages i in their trade, in the manner 
the States themſelves ſhould defire ; 
and to concert with them ſuch a an 


"UP 1 


1 N Ronixon, biſhop of %%, „ 
3 | | ec of 
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< of treaty, as both powers might be un- 
« der mutual engagements never to recede 
* from : That nothing could be of greater | 
* importance, than for the miniſters of 
| t Great Britain and Holland tc enter the 
< congreſs under the ſtricteſt ties of confi- 
10 dence, and intirely to concur through- 
« out the courſe of theſe negociations. 
* To which purpoſe, it was her Majeſty' 8 
40 pleaſure, that their Lordſhips ſhould 
10 adjuſt with the Dutch miniſters, the beſt 
« manner and method for opening and 
« carrying on the conferences, and de- 
« clare themſelves inſtructed to commu- 
< nicate freely their thoughts and mea- 
« ſures to the plenipotentiaries of the 
e States, who, they hoped, had received 
cc the ſame inſtructions. 


_ Laſtly, the two lords were to Bignity t to 
the Penſionary, and the other miniſters, 
1 That her Majeſty's preparations for, the 
next campaign were carried on with all 
the diſpatch and vigour, which the pre- 
40 * ſent circumſtances. would allow; and 
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1 to iofiſt, that the ſame might be dons 
e by the States; and that both powers 
* ſhauld join in preſſing the Emperor, 
ce * and other allies, to make greater efforts 
40 than they had hitherto don; without 
0 which te war muſt languiſh, and the 
<f terms of peace become every day more 
4 diſadvantageous.” . , att aft 34611? 

The two Britiſb plenipotentiaties went 
to Utrecht with very large inſtructions, 

and, after the uſual manner, were to make 
much higher demands from France (at 
leaſt in behalf of the allies) than they 


could have any hope to obtain. The 


ſum of what they had in charge, beſides 
matter of form, was, to concert with the 
miniſters of the ſeveral powers engaged 
againſt France, “ That all differences 
*< ariſing among them ſhould be accom- 
modated between themſelves, without 
ſuffering the French to interfere: That 
©©, whatever. were propoſed to France by 

s A miniſter. of the alliance, ſhould be 
4 * backed by the whole confederacy: That 
| os A 
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<2 time might be fixed for the conclu- 
ſion, as there had been pe the com- 
e mencement, of the treaty.” Spain was - 
to be demanded out of the hands of the 
BovRBoN family, as the maſy effectual 
means for preventing the union of that 
kingdom with France; and whatever con- 
ditions the allies could agree upon for 


hindering that union, their Jordſhips were 
peremptorily to inſiſt on. 


As the intereſts of each ally in in 
lar, the plenipotentiaries of Britain were 
to demand Straſburgh, the fort of Kehl, 
< with its dependencies, and the town of 
« Briſac, with its territory, for the Em- 
% peror : That France ſhould poſſeſs Al. 
ce ſatia, according to the treaty of Veſi- 
« phalia, with the right of the prefecture 
. « only over the ten Imperial cities in that 
<« country : That the fortifications of the 
« ſaid ten cities be put into the condition 
ce they were in at th&time of the ſaid 
e treaty, except Landau, which was to be 
1 demanded for the Emperor and Empire, 

| « With 
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with liberty of demoliſhing the fortig 
te cations: That the French King ſhould 
s at a certain time, and at his own ex- 
« pence, demoliſh the fortreſſes of Hun- 
* ningen, Neu Briſac, and Fort 
c never to be rebuilt. 
That the town and fortreſs 1 Rhin- 
ec felt ſhould be demanded for the Land- 


c grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, until that matter 
cc be otherwiſe ſettled. 


That che clauſe relating to ies, 
ein the fourth article of the treaty of 
e Riſwick, and contrary to that of We/t- 
« 4halia, ſhould be annulled, and the 
«ſtate of religion in Germany reſtored to 
* the tenour of the treaty of Weſtphalia. 

That France ſhould acknowledge the 
«King of Prufia, and give him no diſ- 

te turbance in Neufchatel and Valengin : ; 

„That the principality of Orange, and 
_ *© other eſtates belonging to the late King 


* WILLIAM, ſhould be reſtored, as s law 
e e eas 


if; 14 


| 


9 . | cc That 
1 2 
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That the Duke of Hanover ſhould = 
« « be acknowledged Elector. S131 


„That the King of Portugal ſhould 
* enjoy all the advantages ſtipulated be- 
«tween him and the allies. « | 


* That the States ſhould have for their 
« barrier Furnes, Fort Knock, Menin, 
« pres, Liſle, Tournay, Conde, Valen- 
* ciennes, Maubeuge, Douay, Bethune Avie, 
St. Venant, and Bouchain, with their 
ee cannon, Cc. That the French King 
« ſhould reſtore all the places belonging 
te to Spain, now or during this war in his 
* poſſeſſion, in the Netherlands : That 
* ſach part of them as ſhould be thought 
« fit, might be allowed likewiſe for a - 
« barrier to the States: That France 
« ſhould grant the tariff of One thouſand. 
« ſix hundred and ſixty- four to the States, 
i and exemption of fifty pence per tun 
e upon Dutch goods trading ng to that Mg" 

ce dom. 2 ä 
But that theſe 2 in | favour 15 
9 _ * ſhould not be concluded, till 
[4 cc the 
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6 the barriet-treaty were explained to the 
40 Queen's „„ 1 
1 the Duke of Savoy ſhould be 
« put in poſſeſſion of all taken from him 
« in this war, and enjoy the places yielded 
« to him by the Emperor, and other al- 
e lies: That France ſhould likewiſe yield 
te to him Exilles, ' Feneftrelles, Chaumount, 
« the valley of Pregata, and the land 
« lying between Predmount and Mount 
OO Wi 85 

That the ade about demoliſhing 

of Dunkirk ſhould be explained. yy 


As to Britain, the plenipotentiaries 
were. to inſiſt, That Nieuport, Dender- 
e ond, Ghent, and all places which ap- 
« pear to bea barrier rather againſt Eng- 
t land than France, ſhould either not be 
given to the Dutch, or at leaſt in ſuch 
&« 4 manner, as not to hinder the Queen' 8 
« ſybjects free paſſage to and from the 
Lo Countries. 


— That the ſeventh B of at Bar- 
F « rit-treaty, which impowers the States, 
* in 
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« in caſe of an attack, to put troops at 
« diſcretion in all the places of the Low 
« Countries, ſhould be fo explained as to 
* be underſtood 9 875 of an attack from 
« France. 

«© That Britain ſhould trade to the 
Loro Countries with the ſame nne 
<« as the States themſelves. 


That the moſt Chriſtian King ſhould 
= acknowledge the ſacceffion. of Hano- 
« veR, and immediately oblige the Pre- 
ce tender to leave France; and that the 
« ſaid King ſhould promiſe, for himſelf 
and his heirs, never to acknowledge 
« any perſon for King or Queen of Eng- 
land, otherwiſe than according to the 
<« ſettlements now in force. 


" That a treaty of commerce ſhould be 
hy commenced, as ſoon as poſſible, be- 
« tween France and Britain; and in the 
= mean time, the neceſſary points relating 
ce to it be ſettled. 


That the Ifle of St. Chriſtopher's s 


" ſhould be ſurrendered to the Queen, 
| _ Hud- 


- 
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<< Hudſon's. Bay reſtored, Placentia. and 
«the whole Iſland of Newfoundland 
c yielded to Britain by the moſt Chriſ- 
<« tian King; who was likewiſe to quit 
call claim to Nova * 10 n 
te Royal. 15 

e That Gibraltar and Minorca ſhould 
* be annexed to the Britiſb crown. | 

: 4 That the Aſſiento ſhould be granted 15 
© to Britain for thirty years, with the 
e ſame advantage as to France; with an 
extent of ground on the river of Plata, 
for keeping: and nn * * 
** groes. | 

That Spain hould' grant to the fab= 
© jets of Britain as large privileges as to 
«any other nation whatſoever ; as like- 
* wiſe an exemption of duties, amounting 
<< to an advantage of at leaſt en ger 
rec cent. 

„ That ien Gould hs =" 
« manded for what ſhould appear to be 
© juſtly. due to her Majeſty, from che. 
« e and the States. 


as Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, That the plenipotentiaries 
« ſhould conſult with thoſe of the Pro- 
< teſtant allies, the moſt effectual me- 
e thods for reſtoring the Proteſtants of 
France to their religious and civil liber- 
< ties, and for the immediate releaſe of 
© thoſe who are now in the galleys.. 
What part of theſe: demands were to 
be inſiſted on, and what were to be given 
up, will appear by the ſequel of this ne- 


gociation. But there was no difficulty f 


moment enough to retard the peace, ex- 
cept a method for preventing the union 
of France and Spain under one prince, 
and the ſettling the barrier for Holland ; 
which laſt, as claimed by the States, 
could, in prudence and ſafety, be no more 
allowed by us than. by France. 


The States General having appcinbed | 
Monſ. Buys. to be one of their plenipo- 
tentiaries at Utrecht, that "miniſter left 
England a few days after the Lord Privy- 
ſeal; In his laſt conference with the 
lords of the > council, he abſolutely de- 

clared, 
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elared; . That his maſters had done their 


«utmoſt, both by ſea and land: That it 


vas unreaſonable to expect more: That 
ec they had exceeded their proportion, 

«even beyond Britain; and that as to 
6 the Emperor, and other allies, he knew 
<« no expedient left for making them act 


« with more vigour, than to 1 rr 


< with pathetical exhortations. 
This miniſter was ſent over kitker in- 


0885 and impowered by halves. The 


ferment raiſed by the united endeavours 
of our party-leaders, among whom he 


was a conſtant fellow-labourer to the 
utmoſt of his ſkill, had wholly con- 


founded him; and thinking to take the 
advantage of negociating well for Hol- 
land at the expence of Britain, he acted 
but ill for his own country, and worſe 
for the common cauſe. However, the 
Queen's miniſters and he parted with the 
greateſt civility; and her Majeſty s preſent 
was double the value oy what is uſual W 


the character 25 bore. 
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As the Queen was detefmined to alter 
her meaſures in making wär, ſo ſhe 
thought nothing would ſo much con- 
vinte the States of the neceſſity of a 
peace, as to have them frequently put in 
mind of this reſolution, which her am- 
baſſaddlor STRAFFoRD, then at the Huge, 
was accordingly directed to do: and if 
they ſhould object, of what ill conſe- 
quence it would be for the enemy to 
know her Majeſty deſigned to leſſen her 
expences, he might anſwer, ©* That the 
e tnihiſters here were ſorry for it; but 
«© the Dieb could only blame therii- 
< ſelves, for forcing into ſach a feceſſity 
« @ princeſs, to whoſe friendſhip they 
*« owed the preſervation and grandeur of 
e their republick, and chaſing to lean. 
C oh a broken faction, rather than place 
Fe * their confidence in the Queen.” 


It was her Majeſty's earneſt defite, that 
thete ſhould be a perfect agreement at 
this treaty between the miniſters of all 
the * than which nothing could be. 

* more 


LS 
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more effectual to make France comply 
with their juſt demands: above all, ſhe di- 


rected her plenipotentiaries to enter into 
the ſtricteſt confidence with thoſe of Hol- 


| land; and that, after the States had con- 


ſented to explain the Barrier-treaty to her 
reaſonable ſatisfaction, both powers ſhould 


form between them a plan of general 
peace, from which they would not recede, 


and ſuch as might ſecure the quiet of Eu- 


rope, as well as the particular intereſts of 
each confederate. 


The Dutchwere accordin gly f bs 
fore the congreſs opened, to come to ſome 
temperament upon that famous treaty; be- 
cauſe the miniſters here expected it would 
be ſoon laid before the houſe of Commons, 
by which the reſentment of the nation 
would probably appear againſt thoſe who 
had been actors and adviſers in it: but 
Monſ. Bu vs, who uſually ſpoke for his col- 
leagues, was full of oppoſition, began to 
expoſtulate uponthe advantages Britain had 
küpn geg with France, ang. to inſiſt, that 
13:11 2 his 
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his maſters ought to ſhare equally in them 
all, but eſpecially the Aſſiento contract: 
ſo that no progreſs was made in fixing a 
previous good correſpondence between 
Britain and the States, which her Ma- 
jeſty had ſo earneſtly recommended. 
Certain regulations having been agreed 
upon, for avoiding of ceremony and other 
inconveniencies, the conferences began at 
Utrecht, upon the twenty-ninth of Janu- 
ary, N. S. One thouſand ſeven hundred 
and eleven- twelve, at ten in the morn- 
ing. The miniſters of the allies going 
into the Town-houſe at one door, and 
thoſe of France, at the ſame inſtant, at 
another, they all took their ſeats without 
diſtinction; and the Biſhop of BxrsTor,, 
Lord Privy-Seal, firſt plenipotentiary of 
Britain, opened the aſſembly with a ſhort 
ſpeech, directed to the miniſters of France, | 
in words to the { tollowing effect : 
be Meffieurs, | 
We are here met to-day, in the name 
* 1 God, to enter upon a treaty of gene- 
a 1 n 
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te ral peace, between the High Allies and 
te the King your maſter. We bring ſin- 
*« cere intentions, and expreſs orders from 
our ſuperiors, to concur, on their part, 
e with whatever may advance and per- 
* fect ſo ſalutary and chriſtian a work. 
* On the other fide, we hope you have 
* the ſame diſpoſition ; and that your or- 
« ders will be ſo full, as to be able, 
ec without loſs of time, to anſwer the ex- 
ic pectation of the High Allies, by ex- 
s plaining yourſelves clearly and roundly 
upon the points we ſhall have to ſettle 
* up theſe conferences; and that you 
* will perform this in ſo plain and ſpeci- 
fick a manner, as every prince and ſtate 
in the confederacy may find a n * 
« reaſonable ſatis faction: 
The French began, by 1 to 
explain the overtures which Monſ. Mzs- 
NAG ER had delivered to the Queen ſome 
months before, and to give in a ſpecifick 
project of what their maſter would yield, 
a the allies wu each give a ſpe- 
4-4 cifick | 
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cifick anſwer, by making their ſeveral de- 
mands; which method, after many diffi- 
culties, and affected delays in the Dutch, 
was at length agreed to. 

But the States, who had, with the ut- 
ma diſcontent, ſeen her Majefty at the 
head of this negociation, where they in- 
tended to have placed themſelves, began 

to diſcover their ill-humour upon every 
occaſion ; they raiſed endleſs. difficulties 
_ about. ſettling the Barrier-treaty, as the 
Queen deſired ; and in one of the firſt ge- 
neral conferences, they would not: ſuffer 
the Britiſh Secretary to take the minutes, 
but nominated fome Dutch: profeſſor for 
that office, which the Queen refuſed, and 
reſented their behaviour as an uſeleſs 
cavil, intended only to ſhew their want 
of reſpect. The Britiſb plenipotentiaries 
had great reaſon to ſuſpect, that the Dutch 
were, at this tune, privately endeavour- 
ing to engage in ſome ſeparate meaſures 
with France, by the intervention of one 
Noro, a bufy factious agent at Amſter- 
| | T 3 - | | dam, 
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dum, who had been often employed in 
ſack” intrigues: that this was the cauſe 
which made them fo litigious and flow in 
all their ſteps, in hopes to break the con- 
greſs, and find better terms for their trade 
and barrier, from the French, than we ever 
could think fit to allow them. The Dutch 
miniſters did alſo apply themſelves with 
induſtry, to cultivate” the Imperial pleni- 
potentiary's favour, in order to ſecure all 
advantages of commerce with Spain and 
the Yet Indies, in caſe thoſe dominions 
could be procured for the Emperor: for 
this reaſon they avoided ſettling any ge- 
neral plan of peace, in concert with the 
plenipotentiaries of Britain, which her 
Majeſty deſired ; and Monſ. Buys plainly 
told their lordſhips, that it was a point, 
which neither he nor his colleagues could 
conſent to, before the States were ad- 
mitted equal ſharers with Britain in the 
trade of Spain. Wh . 
The court having notice of this untracta- 
ble temper in the Dutch, gave direct or- 


ders 
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ders to the plenipotentiaries of Britain, 
for preſſing thoſe of the States to adjuſt 
the groſs inequalities of the Barrier-treaty, 
ſince nothing was, more uſual or agreeable 
to reaſon than for princes, who find them- 
ſelves aggrieved by prejudicial contracts, 
to expect they ſhould be modified and ex- 
plained. And ſince it now appeared by 
votes in the houſe of Commons, that the 
ſenſe of the nation agreed with what her 
Majeſty deſired, if the Durch miniſters 
would not be brought to any moderate 
terms upon this demand, their lordſhips 
were directed to improve and amend the 
particular , conceſſions made to Britain 
by France, and form them into a treaty ; 
for the Queen was determined never to 
allow the States any ſhare in the Aſſiento, 
Gibraltar, and Port-Mahon ; nor could 
think it reaſonable, that they ſhould be 
upon an equal foot with her in the trade 
of Spain, to the conqueſt whereof 7 | 
had contributed fo little. 


i - 
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Nor was the conduct of the Imperial 
miniſter at this time leſs perplexing than 
that of the States, both thoſe powers ap- 
Pearing fully bent, either upon breaking 
off the negociation, or, upon forcing from 
the Queen thoſe advantages ſhe expected 
by it for her own kingdoms. Her Ma- 
jeſty therefore thought fit, about the be- 
ginning of March, to ſend Mr. THOMAS 
HARLEY, a near relation of the Trea- 
ſurer s, to Utrecht, fully informed of her 
mind, which he was directed to commu- 
nicate to the plenipotentiaries of Britain. 
Mr. Haziey ſtopped in his way to 
Utrecht at the Hague, and there told the 
Penſionary, “That nothing had happened 
<« lately in England but what was long 
0 ago foretold him, as well as the other 
es miniſters of the allies: That the proceed- 
« ings of the houſe of Commons, parti- 
« cularly about the Barrier-treaty, muſt 
* chiefly be aſeribed to the manner in 
« which the Queen and the nation had 
6c © been treated by Monſ. \ BoTyMaR, 
5 Count 
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Count GaLLas, Boys; and other fo- 
« reign miniſters : That "if the States 
© would yet enter into a ſtrict union with 
< the Queen, give her ſatisfaction in the 
* ſaid treaty, and join in concert with 
© her - plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, a ſafe 
and advantageous peace might be ob- 
« tained for the whole alliance; otherwiſe 
cher Majeſty muſt ſave her own country, 
«© and join with ſach of her allies as 
would join with her. 
« As to the war, that the conduct er. 
« the allies, and their oppoſition” to the 
© Queen, by private intrigues carried on 
e among her own ſubjects, as well as by 
« open remonſtrances, | had made the 
*< houſe of Commons take that matter 
out of the hands of the miniſters. © 
« Laſtly, that in caſe the preſent treaty 
c were broken off by the Dutch refuſing 
to comply, her Majeſty thought it rea- 
«© ſonable to inſiſt, that ſome cautionary 
L places be put into her hands as pledges, 
— that no other negociation ſhould be en- 
n- i | | mY ce tered 
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< tered-into by the States General, wt 
* out her participation.” 


Mr. HARLEV'S znſtructions to the 


. plenipotentiaries were, "That 


te they ſhould preſs thoſe of France, 


to open themſelves as far as poſſible, 


in concerting ſuch a plan of a gene- 


cc. ral peace, AS mi ght give reaſonable 


ee ſatisfaction to all the confederates, 


«and ſuch as her parliament would ap- 
<< prove: That the people of England be- 
e lieved France would conſent to ſuch a 
« plan ; wherein if they found themſelves 
<« deceived, they would be as eager map 


e proſecuting the war as ever.” 


Their lordſhips were to declare HERA ? 
to the Dutch, That no extremity ſhould: 
<« make her Majeſty depart from inſiſting 
e to have the Aſſiento for her own ſub- 
ct jects, and to keep Gibraltar and Port- 
« Mahon; but if the States would agree 
with her upon theſe three heads, ſhe 
* would be content to reduce the trade 
<q: hed ROE and the Weſt Indies, to the con- 

1. « dition 
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« dition it was in under the late Catholick 
« King CHARLES II.“ | 

The French were fade to be preſſed, 
«© That the Pretender ſhould be im- 
e mediately ſent out of that kingdom; 
e and that the moſt effectual method 
« ſhould be taken, for preventing the 
* union * France and Sßain under one 
Fr: prince.” | hag 

About this time her majeſty's minilbert 
and thoſe of the allies at Mrecht, delivered 
in the ſeveral poſtulata, or demands of 
their maſters to the French plenipoten- 
tiaries, which having been ſince made 
publick, and all of them, except thoſe 
of Britain, very much varying in the 
courſe of the negociation, the reader 
would be but ill entertained with a tran- 
ſcript of them here. 3 

Upon intelligence of the laſt Dauphin's : 
death, the father, ſon, and grandſon, all 
of that title, dying within the compaſs 
of a year, Monſ. GauLTIER went to 


| Funn with letters to the Marquiſs of 
OY Torcy, 
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Toxcy, to propoſe her Myjeſty s expe- 
dient for preventing the union of that 


kingdom with Spain; which, as it was 
the moſt important article to be ſettled, 
in order to ſecure peace for Europe, fo it 


was a point that required to be ſpeedily 


adjuſted under the preſent circumſtances 


and fituation of the BouRBON family, 
there being only left a child of two years 
old to ſtand between the Duke of AN jou 
and his ſucceeding to the crown of France. 


Her Majeſty likewiſe preſſed France by 


the ſame diſpatches, to ſend full inſtruc- 
tions to their plenipotentiaries, empower- 


ing them to offer to the allies ſuch a plan 


of peace, as might give reaſonable fatis- 


ace to all her allies. 


. The Queen's propoſal for preventing 
A union between France and Spain Was, 
that PIII ſhould formally renounce 
the kingdom of France for himſelf and 
his poſterity; and that this renunciation 
& ſhould be confirmed by the courts or 
'« ſtates, of Spain, who, without queſtion, 
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would heartily concur againſt ſuch, an 


« union, by which their country muſt Xp 


e become a province to France.” In like 
manner, the French princes of the blood 
were ſeverally to renounce all title to 
Spain. 

The French raiſed many - difionkine 
upon ſeveral particulars of this expedient; 
but the Queen perſiſted to refuſe any plan 
of peace before this weighty point were 
ſettled in the manner ſhe propoſed, which 
was afterwards ſubmitted to, as in proper 
place we ſhall obſerve. In the mean 
time, the negociation at Utrecht proceeded 
with a very ſlow pace; the Dutch inter- 
poſing all obſtructions they could con- 
trive, refuſing to come to any reaſonable 
temper upon the Barrier-treaty, or to offer 
a plan, in concert with the Queen, for a 
general peace. Nothing leſs would ſa- 
tisfy them, than the partaking in thoſe 
adyantages we had ſtipul ted for ourſelyes, 


and which did no ways interfere. with 
their trade or ſecurity. hoy, ſtill ex- 


| pected 
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pected ſome turn in, England; their 
friends on this ſide had ventured to aſſure 
them, that the Queen could not live 


hw da, which, indeed, from the 


bad ſtate of her Majeſty's health, was 
reaſonable to expect. The Britiſh pleni- 
potentiaries daily diſcovered new endea- 
vours of Holland to treat privately with 
France ; and, laſtly, thoſe among the 
States, who deſired the war ſhould con- 
tinue, ſtrove to gain time, until the cam- 
paign ſhould open; and by reſolving to 
enter into action with the firſt opportunity, 
render all things deſperate, and break bp 
the congreſs. 

This ſcheme did exactly fall in with 
Prince EUGENE's diſpoſitions, 'whom the 
States had choſen for their general, and 
of whoſe conduct, in this conjuncture, 


the Queen had too much reaſon to be jea- 


lous ; but her Majeſty, who was reſolved 


to do her utmoſ# towards putting a good 
and ſpeedy end to this war, having placed 


the Ie of OxMonn at. the head of her 


forces 


A 
* * — 
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forces in Flanders, whither he was now 
arrived, directed him to keep all the troops 
in Britiſh pay, whether ſubjects or fo- 
reigners, immediately under his own com- 
mand; and to be cautious, for a while, in 
engaging in any action. of importance, 
unleſs upon a very apparent advantage. 


At the ſame time the Queen determined 


to make one thorough trial of the diſpo- 
ſition of the States, by allowing them-the 


utmoſt conceſſions that could any way 
ſuit either with her ſafety or honour. She 
therefore directed her miniſters at Utrecht, 
to tell the Dutch, ** That, in order to ſhew. 


* how defirous ſhe was to live in per- 


*« fect amity with that republick, ſhe | 
* would reſign up the fifteen per cent. 


e advantage upon. Engliſh goods ſent to 


te the Spaniſh dominions, which the French 
e King had offered her by a power from 
e his grandſon, and be content to reduce. 
te that trade to the ſtate in which it was 


under the late King of Spain. She would 
66; accept of any tolerable ſoftening of theſe 
Words 


* 
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« words in the ſeventh article of the Barrier- 
«treaty, where it is ſaid, the States ſhall 
c have power, in caſe of an apparent at- 
« tack, to put as many troops as they 
* pleaſe into all the places of the Netber- 
lundi, without ſpecifying an attack 
from the ſide of France, as ought to 
© have been done; otherwiſe, the Queen 
&« might juſtly think they were preparing 
et themſelves for a rupture with Britain. 
&* Her Majeſty likewiſe conſented, that the 
« States ſhould keep Nieuport, Dender- 
e mond, and the caſtle of Ghent, as an 
« addition to their barrier, although ſhe 

« were ſenſible how injurious thoſe con- 
ec ceſſions would be to the trade of her 
ce ſubjects; and would wave the demand of 
&© Oftend being delivered into her hands, 
« Which the might with juſtice infiſt on. 
« Tn return of all this, that the Queen 
ee only deſired the miniſters of the States 
would enter intò a cloſe correſpondence 
ee with her's, and ſettle between them 
cc m plan of a general peace, which 

e might 
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© give reaſonable. content to all her al- 
* lies, and which her Majeſty would en- 
« deavour to bring France to - conſent to. 
She deſired the trade of her kingdoms 
eto the Netherlands, and to the towns of 
<< their barrier, might be upon as good. a 
« foot as it was before the war began! 
« That the Dutch would not inſiſt to have 
« ſhare in the Aſſiento, to which they 
te had not the leaſt pretenſions, and that 
they would no longer encourage the 
«© intrigues of a faction againſt her go- 
« yernment. Her Majeſty aſſured them 
ec jn plain terms, that her own future 
41 meaſures, and the conduct of her ple- 
ec nipotentiaries, ſhould be wholly go- 
« yerned by their behaviour in theſe 
points; ; and that her offers were only 


« conditional, in caſe of their compliance 
ce with what ſhe deſired.” 


Bat all theſe proofs of the Queen's 
kindneſs and ſincerity Could not avail. 
The Dutch . miniſters- pleaded, they had 
no power to concert the plan of general 

D 20367 10563 enn 
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peace with thoſe of Britain. : however, 
they afſured the latter, that the Aſſiento 


was the only difficulty which ſtuck with 
their maſters. Whereupon, at their de- 


fire, a contract for that traffic k was twice 


read to them; after which they appeared 
very well ſatisfied, and faid they would 


.go to the Hague for further inſtructions. 


Thither they went, and, after a week's 

abſence, returned the ſame anſwer, 7 That 
he they! had no power to ſettle a ſcheme of 
ec peace; but could only diſcourſe of it, 

«* when the difficulties of the Barrier- 

ec treaty were over.” And Monf. Buys 
took a journey to Amſterdam, on purpoſe 
to ſtir up that city, where he was Pen- 
Bonary, againſt yielding the Afiento to 
Britain; z but was unfuccefsful in his ne- 
gociation; the point being yielded up there, | 
and in moſt other towns in Holland. 


It witl have an odd found in hiſtory, 
and appear hardly credible, that in ſeyeral 
petty republicks of ſingle towns, which 


: make up'the States General, it ſhould be 


formal-_ 
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formally debated, whether the Queen of 
Great Britain, who preſerved the com- 
monwealth at the charge of ſo many 
millions, ſhould be ſuffered to enjoy, after 
a peace, the liberty granted her by Spain 
of ſelling African ſlaves in the Spaniſh 
dominions of America! But there was a 
prevailing faction at the Hague, eee 
bent againſt any peace, whete the Queen 
muſt act that part which they had in- 
tended for themſelves. T heſe politicians, 
who held conſtant correſpondence with 
their old dejected friends in England, were 
daily. fed with the vain hopes of the 
"Queen's death, or the party's reſtoration, 
They likewiſe endeavoured to ſpin out the 
time, till Prince EUGEext's activity had 
puſhed on ſome great event, which might 
govern or perplex the conditions of Peace. 
Therefore the Dutch plenipotentiaries, 
who proceeded by the inſtructions of 
thoſe miſtaken patriots, acted in every 
point with a ſpirit of litigiouſneſs, than 
which nothing could give greater advan- 


, 
— 
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tage to the enemy; a ſtrict union be- 
tween the allies, but eſpecially Britain 
and Halland, being doubtleſs the only 
means for procuring ſafe and honourable 
terms from France. 172 1 

But neither was this the 1 Mt 
he Queen received undoubted intelli- 
gence from Utrecht, that the Dutch were 
again attempting a ſeparate correſpon- 
dence with France. And by letters, in- 
| tercepted here, from Vienna, 1t was found, 
that the Imperial court, whoſe miniſters 
were in the utmoft confidence with thoſe 
of Holland, expreſſed the moſt furious 
rage againſt her Majeſty, for the ſteps ſhe 
had taken to advance a peace. 

This unjuſtifiable treatment, the Queen 
could not digeſt from: an 'ally, upon 
whom ſhe had conferred ſo many ſignal 
obligations, whom ſhe had uſed-with fo 
much indulgence and fincerity during the 
whole courſe of the negociation, and had 
ſo often invited to go along with her in 
ep motion towards a peace. She ap- 
= „ 5 tus prehended 
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prehended likewiſe, that the negociation 
might be taken out of her hands, if France 
could be ſecure of eaſier conditions in 

Holland, or might think that Britain 
wanted power to influence the whole 
confederacy. She reſolved therefore, on 
this occaſion, to exert herſelf with vigour, 
ſteadineſs, and diſpatch; and, in the be- 
ginniog of May, ſent her commands to 

the Earl of STRAFFoRD to repair imme- 
diately to England, in order to conſult 
with her miniſters what was 3 to 0 

| aner 11 05 
The MOR above mentioned, for 
preventing the union of Prance and Spain, 
met with many difficulties; Monſ. Dr 
| Toxcx raifing' objections againſt ſeveral 
$ parts of it. But the Queen Trefufed to 
proceed any farther with France, until this 
weighty point were fully ſettled to her 
ſatisfaction; after which, ſhe promiſed ta 
5 grant a ſuſpenſion of arms, provided the 
town and citadel of Dunkirk might be 
delivered as a pledge into her hands: and 
MELT * pro- 


FE ror eee our At 
wopoſed" that 
5 the Dutch, if icy: — conſent to 
come into the ſuſpenſion-. France abſo- 
lutely refuſed the latter; and the States 
General having acted in perpetual con- 
tradiction to her Majeſty, ſhe preſſed that 
matter no farther; becauſe ſhe doubted 


they would not agree to a ceſſation of 
arms. However, ſhe reſolved to put a 


ſpeedy end, or at leaſt intermiſſion, to her 
own ſhare in the war: and the French 
having declared themſelves ready to agree 
to her expedients, for preventing the 
union of the two crowns, and confented. 
tothe delivery of Dunkirk; poſitive or- 


ders were ſent to the Duke of ORMoxn 


to avoid engaging in any battle or ſiege, 


until he had further sies. ; bus he 


find 3-4 beſt 8 Fug —__ 52 any 
preſſing occaſion ſhould offer. 


The reaſons for this unuſual ts 


ing, which made a mighty noiſe, were of 


ſufficient —_— to Nr it; for, pur- 
W159 | ſuant 
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ſuant to the agreement madę between, us 
and France, a courier was then diſpatched 
from Fontainbleau to Madrid, with the 
offer of an alternative to Philip, either of 
reſignin g Spain immediately to the Duke 
of Savoy, upon the hopes of ſucceeding 
to France, and ſome preſent advantage, 
which, not having been accepted, is need- 
leſs to dilate on; or of adhering to Spain, 
and renouncing all future claim to France 
for himſelf and his poſterity. 7 

Until it could be known which N 
Philip would accept, the Queen would 
not take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, nor ſuffer 
an armiſtice to be declared. But, how- 
ever, fince the- moſt Chriſtian King had 
agreed that his grandſon ſhould be forced, 
in caſe of a refuſal, to make his choice 
immediately, her Majeſty could not en- 
dure to think, that perhaps ſome thou- 
ſands of lives of her own ſubjects. and 
allies might be ſacrificed, without neceſ- 
ſity, if an occaſion ſhould be found or 
e for fighting a battle; which, ſhe 

asu v4 | very 
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very well knew, Prince Euc Ng would 
eagerly attempt, and put all into confu- 
Bon, to gratify his own. ambition, the 
enemy of his new maſters He Dutch, 
and the rage of his court. 
But he? Duke of dos I with 
every other quality that can accompliſh 
or adorn a great man, inherits all the 
valour and loyalty of his anceſtors; found 
it very difficult to acquit himſelf of his 
commiſſion ;* for Prince Everne, and all 
the feld. deputies of the States, had be- 
gun already to talk either of attacking the 
enemy, or beſieging Jueſnoy, the confe- 
derate army being now all joined by 
the troops they expected; and accord- 
ingly, about three days after the Duke 
had received thoſe orders from court, it 
was propoſed to his Grace, at a meeting 
with the Prince and Deputies, that the 
French army ſhould be attacked, their 
camp having been viewed, and a great 
opportunity offering to do it with ſucceſs: 
for the Marechal pz VII LARS, who bad 


5 2 
% — _ 7 * 


3 © 


Roth a oe notice 
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notice ſent him by Monf. pz Toxcv of 
what was paſling, and had ſignified the 
fame by a trumpet to the Duke, ſhewed 
leſs vigilance than was uſual to that ge- 
neral, taking no precautions to ſecure his 
camp, or obſerve the motions of the allies, 
probably on purpoſe to provoke them; 
the Duke ſaid, That the Earl of STRAr- 
« FoRD's ſudden departure for England, 
made him believe there was ſomething 
&* of conſequence now tranſacting; which 
e would be known in four or five days; 
ce and therefore deſired they would: defer 
ce this or any other undertaking, until he 
«could receive freſh letters a Eng- 
« land,” Whereupon the Prince and 
Deputies immediately told the Duke, 
That they looked for ſuch an anſwer 
as he had given them: That they had 
+. ſuſpected our meaſures for ſome time, 
sand their ſuſpicions were confirmed by 
.< the expreſs his Grace had ſo lately re- 
e ceived, as well as by the negligence of 
„ Monſ. VILLARs.”. They appeared ex- 


d | oY tremely 
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tremely diſſatisſied; and the Deputies told 
the Duke, that they would immediately 
ſend an account of his anſwer to their 
maſters; which they accordingly did; and 
ſoon after, by order from the States, 
vrrote him an expoſtulating letter, in a 
ſtyle leſs reſpectful than became them; 
deſiring, among other things, to explain 
himſelf, whether he had poſitive orders 
not to fight the French; and afterwards 
told him, They were ſure he had ſuch 
ee orders, otherwiſe he could not anſwer 
hat he had done.” But the Duke ſtill 
waved the queſtion, ſaying, * he would 
ebe glad to have letters from England, 
before he entered upon action, and 
cc that he expected them daily.” 


Upon this incident, the miniſters * 
dener als of the allies immediately took 
the alarm, venting their fury in very vio- 
lent expreſſions againſt the Queen, and 
thoſe ſhe employed in her councils: ſaid, 
they were betrayed by Britain, and aſ- 
en countenance of thoſe whothink 

ul | they 
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they have received an en Sn Were | 
Ans to return it. 1 785 5 
The Duke of Gan s army 3 
of: eighteen thouſand of her Majeſty's ſub- 
jects, and about thirty thouſand hired from 
other princgs, either wholly by the Queen, 
or jointly by her and the States. The Duke 
immediately informed the court of the dif- 
poſitions he found among the foreign ge- 
nerals upon this occaſion; and that, upon 
an exigency, he could only depend on the 
Britiſh troops adhering to him; thoſe of 
Hanover having already determined to 
deſert to the Duteb, tempted the Danes 
to do the like, and that he had reaſon to 
ſuppoſe the ſame of the reſt. | 


Upon the news arriving at Utrecht, that 
the Duke of OrMonD had refuſed to en- 
gage in any action againſt: the enemy; 
the Dutch miniſters there went imme 
diately to make their complaints to the 
Lord Privy- ſeal; aggravating the ſtrange· 
neſs of this proceeding, together with the 
conſequence: of - * of a moſt 


vor? favour- 
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favourable opportunity for ruining "the 
French army, and the diſcontent it muſt 


- needs create in the whole body of the 


confederates. Adding, how hard it was 
that they ſhould be kept in the dark, 
and have no communication of what was 
done in a point which fo nearly concerned 
them. They concluded, that the Duke 
muſt. needs have acted by orders; and 
deſired his lordſhip to write both to court, 
and to his Grace, what they had now 
fad. | 
" The Biſhop en . That 11 "EY 
nothing of this fact, but what they had 
told him; and therefore was not pre- 
< pared with a reply to their repreſenta- 
tions: only, in general, he could ven- 
“ ture to ſay, that this cafe appeared very 
like the conduct of their field-deputies 
* upon former occaſions: That if ſuch 
& orders were given, they were certainly 
* built upon very juſtifiable foundations, 
and would ſoon be. ſo explained as to 
* convince the States, and all the world, 
cc * that 
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de that the common intereft would be 
« better provided for another \ way, than 
60 by a battle or ſiege: That the want of 
© communication which they complained 
6 © of, could not make the States fo uneaſy 
ce as their declining to receive it had made 


16 the Queen, who had uſed her utmoſt | 


% endeavours to perſuade them to concur 
cc « with her in concerting every ſtep 
cc towards a general peace, and ſettling 


cc „ ſuch a plan as both ſides might ap- 


<« prove and adhere to; but, to this day, 
< the States had not thought fit to accept 
« thoſe offers, or to authoriſe any of their 
< miniſters to treat with her Majeſty's 
« plenipotentiaries upon that affair, al- 
e though they had been preſſed to it ever 
e fince the negociation began : That his 
2 lordſhip, to ſhew that he did not ſpeak 
„his private ſenſe alone, took this oppor- 
0 tunity to execute the orders he had re- 
© ceived the evening before, by declaring 
to them, that all her Majeſty's offers 
* « for adjuſting the differences between 
51795 2 * her 
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cher and the States were founded, upon 
this expreſs condition, That they ſhould 
te come immediately into the Queen's 
3 and act openly and fincerely 
cc with ow z -and that, from their conduct, 
co directly contrary, ſhe now looked 
© upon W de . no We 
*© enn 
Monſ. Buvs and his cleats were 
ſtunned with this declaration, made to 
them at a time when they pretended to 
think the right of complaining to be on 
their fide, and had come to the Biſhop 
upon that errand. Bur after their ſurpriſe - 
was abated, and Buys's long reaſonings at 
an end, they began to think how matters 
might be retrieved ; and were of opinion, - 
that the States ſhould immediately diſ- 
patch a miniſter to England, unleſs his 
lordſhip were empowered to treat with. 
them ; which, without new commands, 
he faid he was not. They afterwards 
defired to know of the Biſhop, what the 
meatiing was of the laſt words in his de- 
ne claration, 
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claration, *'That her Majeſty looked upon 
* herſelf to be under no obligation to 
ee them.” He told them his opinion, 
* That as the Queen was bound by treaty 
< to concert with the States the condi- 
tions of a peace, ſo, upon their declin- 
e ing the concert ſo frequently offered, 
e ſhe was acquitted of that obligation: 


ee but that he verily believed, whatever 


« meaſures her Majeſty ſhould take, ſhe 
would always have a friendly regard to 
<« the intereſt of their commonwealth 5 
and that as their unkindneſs had been 
ys © very unexpected and diſagreeable to her 
«« Majeſty, ſo their ee would be 
* equally pleaſing. to. dt 


I have been the more ns in 


rabining this affair, becauſe it furniſhed 


abundance of diſcourſe, and gave. riſe to 
many wild conjectures and miſrepreſenta- 
tions, as well here as in Holland, eſpecially 
that part which concerned the Duke of 
Ox MOND; for the angry faction in the 
houſe of Commons, upon the firſt intel- 
on e ligence, 
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ligenee, that the Duke had declined to \ a? 
offenſively againſt France, in concurrence 
with the allies, moved ſor an addreſs, 
wherein the Queen ſhould be informed of 
* the deep concern of her Commons for 
« the dangerous conſequences to the com- 
© mon cauſe, which muſt ariſe from this 
proceeding of her general ; and to be- 
e ſeech her, that ſpeedy inſtructions might 
< be given to the Duke to proſecute the 
« war with vigour, in order to quiet the 
'« minds of her people, &c.” But a great 
majority was againſt this motion, and a 
reſolution drawn up and preſented to the 
Queen by the whole houſe of a quite con- 
trary tenour, That they had an intire 
" confidence in her Majeſty's moſt gra- 
'« cious promiſe, to communicate to her 
s parliament the terms of the peace, be- 
fore the ſame ſhould be concluded; 
and that they would ſupport her Ma- 
« jeſty, in obtaining an honourable and 
er ſafe peace, againſt all ſuch perſons, 

0 either at | home or abroad, who have 
E. * X 


s 
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re endeavoured, or ſhall endeavour, to ob- 


ti * ſtry& the ſame.” 
The courier ſent with the alternative 


to Spain was now returned, with an ac- 
count that PHILIP had choſen to renqunce 


France for himſelf and his poſterity 3 


whereof the Queen having received no- 
tice, her Majeſty, upon the ſixth of June, 
in a long ſpeech to both houſes of parlia- 


ment, laid before them the terms of a 


: general peace, ſtipulated between her and 


France. This ſpeech, being the plan 
whereby both France and the allies have 
been obliged to proceed in the ſubſequent 
courſe of the treaty, I ſhall deſire the 
reader's leave to inſert it at length; al- 
though I believe. it hath been AT in 
moſt hands. 


KL « My Lords and Gentlemen, 1 


1 „The making peace and war is the 
= undoubted prerogative of the crown; 
yet ſuch is the juſt confidence I place in 
e you, * at the opening of this ſeſſion, 
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KC I | acquainted you. that a, negociation * 
«a general peace was begun; and after- 
cc © wards, by meſſages, I promiſed to com- 
cc municate to you the terms of peace, be- 
** fore the ſame ſhould be concluded. 

1 In purſuance of that promiſe, 1 now 
ce come to let you know, upon what terms 
* 2 a general peace may be made. 


«] need not mention the difficultics 
. © which ariſe from the very nature of this 
«i « affair; and it is but too apparent, that 
e theſe difficulties have been increaſed, by. 
« other obſtruQions, artfully contrived, to. 
5 * hinder this great and good work. 


a Nothing, however, has a me 
Fe by oo ſteadily purſuing, in the firſt place, 
< the true intereſts of my own kingdoms ; 
« and I have not omitted any thing, which 
& might procure to all our allies what is 
<« due to them by treaties, and what is 
« neceſſary for their ſecurity. _ 

* The aſſuring of the Proteſtant. le- 

* * ceflion, as by law eſtabliſhed in the 
Fe houſe of HANOVER, | „to theſe kingdoms, 

being 
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| 1628 i& 
& being what' I have neareſt : at hea rt, Par- 


ce ticular care is taken not only to have 
Afar” acknowledged in the lrongeſt 
ce terms, but to have an additional ſecu- 
ce rity, by the removal of that pe 
« of the dominions' of France, who has 
* pretended to diſturb this ſettlement. 


The apprehenſion that Spain and the 
* Weſt Indies might be united to France, 
«as the chief "inducement to begin this 
e war; and the effectual preventing of 
* ſuch an union, was the principle Tlaid 
* down at the commencement of this | 
< treaty : former examples, and the late 
a negociations, ſufficiently ſhew how diffi- 

et cult it is to find means to accompliſh 
«this work. I would not content myſelf 
ee with ſuch as are ſpeculative, or depehd 
e on treaties only: I inſiſted on what was 
e ſolid, and to have at hand the . of 
* executing what ſhould be agreed. | 

I can therefore now tell you, chat 


ce France at laſt is brought to offer, that 
* the Duke of Anjou ſhall, for himſelf 


b X 2 « and 
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CY og his deſcendants, renounce for ever 
ba is all claim | to the crown of France ; and. 
« that this important article may be ex- 
4 poſed to no hazard, the performanee. i 1s 
Ko to accompany the promiſe. . 
. At the ſame time the 8 * 
« the crown of France, is to be declared, 
© after the death of the preſent Dauphin 
ec and his ſons, to be i in the Duke of Berry: 
1 and his ſons, in the Duke of Orleans 
and his ſons, and ſo on to the reſt of 
0 b the houſe of Bouxzox. | 
15.40 As to Spain and the Indies, the "ol 
"T1 ceſſion to thoſe dominions, after the 
3 Duke of Anjou and his children, is to 
: & deſcend to ſuch prince as ſhall be agreed 
"6 upon at the treaty, for ever excluding 
* the reſt of the houſe of BouRBoN. 


10 For confirming the renunciations and 
«  ſerlements before-mentioned, tis for- 


K 2 * 


«in the moſt Sans and olemn manner, 
both in France and Spain; and that 
| 5 * thoſe Kingdoms, as well as all the other 


2 * powers 


era 4 
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ce powers engaged in the preſent War, 
0 ſhall be guarantees to the ſame. 


e The nature of this propoſal is ſuch, 
« that it executes itſelf: the intereſt of 
« Spain is to ſupport it; and in France, 
e the perſons to whom that ſucceſſion is 
* to belong, will be ready and powerful 
enough to vindicate their own right. 
France and Spain are now more ef- 
« fectually divided than ever. And thus, 
* by the bleſſing of God, will a real 
balance of power be fixed in Europe, 
0 and remain liable to as few accidents as 
L human affairs can be exempted from.. 
1 treaty of commerce between theſe 
KK kingdoms and France has been entered 
« upon; but the exceſſive duties laid on 
« ſome goods, and the prohibitions of 
* others, make it impoſſible to finiſh this 
* work ſo ſoon as were to be deſired. 
« Care is however taken to eſtabliſh a 
method of ſettling this matter; and in 
: « the mean time proviſion is made, that 
" * the ſame privileges and advantages, as 


ä « ſhall 
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A ſhall be granted to any other nation by 
France, ſhall ans TO in Hans man- 
S ner to us. * +4 e3*-:4 


The diviſion of the land of St. 
Mt « Chyriftopher, between us and the French, 
_ * having been the cauſe of great inconve- 
« niency and damage to my ſubjects, I 


e have "demanded to have an abſolute 


ceſſion made to me of the whole iſland, 


and France agrees to this demand. 
* Our intereſt 1 is ſo deeply concerned in 


ce the trade of North America, that T have 


c uſed my utmoſt endeavours to adjuſt 


«that article in the moſt beneficial man- 
«ner. France conſents to reſtore to us 


« the whole bay and ſtreights of Hudſon, 


< to deliver up the iſland of Newfound- 


* lane with Placentia; and to make an 
e abſolute ceſſion of Annapolis, with the 


ee reſt of Nova Scotia, or Accadie: the 


« ſafety of our home trade will be better 


provided 19 by the deinen of | 


21 Pr: 4 ka n! Bak 
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Our Mediterranean trade, and the 
* Britiſh intereſt and influence in thoſe 
e parts, will be ſecured by the poſſeſſion 
te of Gibraltar and Port. Mabon, with the 
. < whole iſland of Minorca, which are 
© offered to remain in my hands. 
The trade to Spain and the Weſt In- 
cc dies may in general be ſettled, as it was 
« in the time of the late King of Spain, 
ce Charles the IId. and a particular provi- 
<« ſion be made, that all advantages, rights, 
e or privileges, which have been granted, 
© or may hereafter be granted, by Spain 
.< to any other nation, ſhall be in like 
manner granted to the ſubjects of Great 
« Britain. Lo 
But the part which we have borne in 
« the proſecution of this war, intitling us 
to ſome diſtinction in the terms of 
0 peace, I have inſiſted, and obtained, that 
« the Aſſiento, or contract for furniſhing 
< the Spaniſh Weſt Indies with Negroes, 
« ſhall be made with us for the term of 
£6 thirty years, in the ſame manner as it 


. 
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| 0 _ been enjoyed by the French Bo more 
« years paſt. | 

* have not taken upon me to 3 
* mine the intereſts of our confederates; 
s theſe muſt be adjuſted in the congreſs 
at Utrecht, where my beſt endeavours 
e ſhall be employed, as they have hither- 
** to conſtantly been, to procure to every 
te one of them all juſt and reaſonable ſa- 
* it proper to acquaint you, that France 
offers to make the Rhine the barrier of 
« the Empire; to yield Briſack,. the fort 
* of Kebl, and Landau, and to rafe all the 
ec fortreſſes, both on the other ſide 2 the 
6 Rhine, and in that river. _ 
As to the Proteſtant intereſt 1n . 
} many, . there will be on the part of 
£ France no objection to the feſettlin 8 
te thereof, on the foot of the 1 1 
* We efiphalig. 

The Spaniſh Low Clunries may £0 
te to his Imperial Majeſty: the kingdoms 
F< of Apen and Sardinia, the dutchy of 

1 * Milan, 
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* Milan, and the places belonging to 
Spain on the coaſt of Tuſcay, may 
* likewiſe be yielded by the n of 
* peace to the Emperor. © = 
«= As to the kingdom of Sicih), Uicugh 
te there remains no diſpute concerning the 
ceſſion of it by the Duke of Anjou, yet 
* the diſpoſition TA is e Parr Marr 
“ mined, 
„The tees of the Stalk Gian 
«« with reſpect to commerce, are agreed 
te to, as they have been demanded by their 
** own miniſters, with the exception only 
te of ſome very few ſpecies of merchan- 
« dize; and the intire barrier, as de- 


4 manded by the States in One thouſand 


{ſeven hundred and nine from Prance, 
te except two or three places at moſt. 
LàAs to theſe exceptions, ſeveral expe- 
« dients are propoſed; and I make no 
doubt but this barrier may be ſo ſettled, 
das to render that republick perfectly 
_ * fecure' againſt any enterprize on che 
* Key of Prince; ; which is the founda- 

4 dation 
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dation of all my engage ments . chis e 
11 — with the States. 
The demands of Portugal n 
" 4155 on the diſpoſition of Spain, and that 
* article having been long in diſpute, it 
< has not been yet poſſible to make any 
*< conſiderable” progreſs therein; but my 
<« plenipotentiaries will now have an op- 
4 e to aſſiſt chat 1 in his pre- 5 
tenfions. 
„ Thoſe of the king of Prufia are 
« ſuch as, I hope, will admit of little 
« difficulty on the part of France; and 
* my utmoſt endeavours- ſhall not be 
wanting to procure all I am able to ſo 
«© good an ally. 
The difference between che hats 
ec ae for the Duke of Sa 
in One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
8 nine, and the offers now. made by | 
SO is very inconſiderable: but that 
„himself in the ſervice of the common 


<< cauſe, I am endeavouring to. pre 
ce, </for him ſtill farther advantages. 


6 , 'rance 
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France has conſented, that the Elec- 
* tor Palatine ſhall continue his/ preſent 
rank among the Electors, and remain 
cc in poſſeſſion of the upper Palatinate. 

The electoral dignity is likewiſe ac- 
<« knowledged in the houſe of Hanoves, 
c according to the article inſerted at that 
* Prince's deſire in my demands. 

And as to the reſt of the allies, I 
*© make no doubt of e 4 to ſecure 
c their ſeveral intereſts. | a9” 


0 My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I have now communicated to you, 
ce not only the terms of peace, which 
<« may, by the future treaty, be obtained 
« for my own ſubjects; but likewiſe the 

«propoſals of France, for ſatisfying our 
« allies. 
The former are uch as I * 3 
to expect, to make my people ſome 
e amends for that great and unequal 
«© burden which they have lain under, 
80 tt the whole courſe of this war; 
ce and 


; 't "= 
V =o 
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15 4 I-am willing to hope, chat none of 
# our confederates, and eſpecially thoſe 
«to whom fo great acceſſions of domi- 
« nion and power are to accrue by this 
* peace, will envy Britain her mare in 
Fc the glory and advantage of it. wh 


The latter are not yet 6 perfectly 
ce « adhuſted, as a little more time might 
de have'rendered them; but the ſeaſon of 
the year making it neceſſary to put an 
end to this ſeſſion, I reſolved no longer 
to defer Were 8 (eſe matters to 
6c) you. i f 
* can make no A büt pod me a al | 
er fully perfuaded, that nothing will be 
geglected on my part, in the progreſs 
of che negociation, to bting the peace 
to an happy and ſpeedy iſſue; and I de- 
«'pend on your intire confidence in me, 


ane © ape cheerful conurrence on 


a > So ft af 


| The eee 4 in ”_ houſe of 
3 finding the torrent againſt 


them 
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them nat to be ſtemmed, ſuſpended their 
oppoſition ; by which means an addreſs 
was voted, nemine contradicente, to ac- 
knowledge her Majeſty's condeſcenſion, 
to expreſs their ſatisfaction in what. ſhe 
had already done, and to defire ſhe would 
pleaſe to proceed with the preſent nego- 
ö ciations for the obtaining a ſpeedy peace. 


During theſe tranſactions at home, the 
Duke of ORModp was in a very. uneaſy 
ſituation at the army, employed in prac- 

tiſing thoſe arts which perhaps are fitter 
for a ſubtle negociator than a great com- 
mander. But as he had always proved 
his obedience, where courage or conduct 
could be of uſe ;. ſo the duty he profeſſed. 
to his. prince, made him ſubmit to con- 
nue in a tate of inaCtivity at the head of 
his troops, however contrary to his na- 
ture, if it were for her Majeſty's ſeryice. 
He had ſent early notice to the miniſters, 
that he could not depend upon the foreign 
forces in the Queen's pay, and he now 
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found ſome ee were e . 
to ſeduce them. | 4 | 
While the courier was 1 8 
Madrid. the Duke had orders to inform 
the Marechal Ds VitLass of the true 
ſtate of this affair; that his Grace would 
have deciſive orders in three or four days. 
In the mean time, he deſired the Mare- 
chal would not oblige him to come to any 
action, either to defend himſelf, or to join 
with Prince EuGEne' s army; which he 
muſt neceſſarily do, if the Prince were 
attacked. How 13 3 Rf 
When the courier was — with the 
— that Pritie had choſen to ac- 
cept of Spain, her Majeſty had propoſed 
to France a ſuſpenſion of arms for two 
months. (to be prolonged three or four), 
between the armies now in Flanders, 
upon the following conditions: | 
« That, during the ſuſpenſion, endea- 
« yours ſhould be uſed for concluding a 
cc general peace; or, at leaſt, the article 
4 «for preventing the union of France and- 
10 Spain, 
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< Spain, ſhould be punctually executed 


« by PhiIIP's renouncing France, for 
<« himſelf and his poſterity; and the 
< princes of BouRBon, in like manner, 
c renouncing Spain: and that the town, 
&F; citadel, and forts of Dunkirk, ſhould be . 
immediately delivered into the Queens 
« hands.” Her Majeſty at the ſame time 
endeavoured to get Cambray for the Dutch,' 
provided they would come into the ſuſ- 
penſion. But this was abſolutely rejected 
by France; whieh that court would never 
have ventured to do, if thoſe allies could 
have been prevailed on to have acted 
with ſincerity and openneſs in concert 
with her Majeſty, as her plenipotentiaries 
had always deſired. However, the Queen 
promiſed, that, if the States would yield 
to a ſuſpenſion of arms, they ſhould have 
ſome valuable pledge put into their poſ- 
ſeſfian | 
But now freſh intelligence daily ar- 
rived, both from Utrecht and the army, 
of attempts to make the troops in her 
"0 Ma- 
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Majeſty's pay deſert her ſervice; and a 
deſign even of ſeizing the Britiſb forces, 

. was whiſpered about, and en reaſon 

6 hens.” 

When the Queen's ſpeech was pub- 
liſhed in Holland, the Lord Privy-ſeal told 
the Durch miniſters at Utrecht, ©* That 
* what her Majeſty had laid before her 

te parliament could not, according to the 
c rules of treaty, be looked on as the ut- 
 « moſt of what France would yield in 
© the courſe of a negociation ; but only 
© the utmoſt of what that crown would 
< propoſe, in order to form the plan of a 
© peace: That - theſe conditions would 
<« certainly have been better, if the States 
© had thought fit to have gone hand in 
© hand with her Majeſty, as ſhe had fo 
ce frequently exhorted them to do: That 
% nothing but the want of harmony 
e among the allies had ſpirited the French 
« to ſtand out ſo long: That the Queen 
ce would do them all the good offices in 
her power, if they thought fit to com- 
« ply; 
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8 to cher barrier and their trade.” But 
this reaſoning made no impreſſion: : the 
Dutch miniſters faid, the Queen's ſpeech 
had deprived them of the fruits of the. 
war. They were in pain, leſt Liſte. and 
Tournay might be two of the towns to be 
Fa out of their barrier. The reſt 
the allies | grew angry, by the example 

of the Dutch. The populace in Holland 
began. to be inflamed ; they publickly 
talked, t that Britain had betrayed. them. 
Sermons were preached in ſeveral towns. 
of their provinces, whether by direction 
or connivaiice, filled with the higheſt 1 in- 
ſtances of diſreſpect to her Britannick Ma- 
jeſty,, whom they charged as a papiſt, and 
an enemy to their country. The Lord 
Privy-ſeal himſelf believed ſomething ex- 
traordinary was in agitation, and that his 
own perſon was in danger from the fury 


g Pee. n 
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It is certain, that the States appeared F 
but a few! days before very much di- 
poſed to comply with the meaſures the 
Queen had taken, and would have con- 
ſented to a general armiſtice, if Count 
Z1NZENDORF, one of the plenipotentiaries 
for the Emperor, had not, by direct orders 
from his court, employed himſelf in ſow- 
ing jealouſies between Britain and the 
States; and at the ſame time made pro- 
digious offers to the latter, as well as to 
the miniſters of Prufia, the Palatinate, 
and Hanover, for continuing the wär. 
That thoſe three Electors, who contri- 
buted nothing, except bodies of men in 
return of pay and ſubſidies, ſhould readily 
accept the propoſals of the Emperor, is 
eaſy to be accounted for. What appears 
hardly credible is, that a grave republick, 
uſually cautious enough in making their 
bargains, ſhould venture to reject the 
thoughts of a peace upon the promiſes 
of the houſe of Auſtria, the little validity 
eee 
82 % 97 
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and eſpecially when they counted upon 
loſing the ſupport of Britain, their moſt 
powerful ally; but the falſe hopes given 
them by their friends in England of ſome 
new change in their favour, or an imagina- 
tion of bringing France to better terms by 
the appearance of veſolution, added to the 
weakneſs or corruption of ſome, who ad- 
miniſtred their affairs, were the true 
cauſes which firſt created, and afterwards. 
en, 1 untractable 2 amon 8 
them. 5 ep 

The Dutch minors a were wil 54 
concerted and ſurpriſed, when the Lord 
Privy- ſeal told them, That a ſuſpenſion 
f arms in the Netber/ands would be 
ce neceſſary; and that the Duke of Ox- 
«© MB intended very ſoon to declare it 
« after he had taken poſſeſſion of Dun 
« kirk.” But his lordſhip endeavoured to 


convince them, that this incident ought. 


rather to be a motive for haſtening the 

States into a compliance with her Ma- 

* He likewiſe wann to the 
ä mi- 
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miniſters of the allies the. offers made: by 
France, as delivered in the ſpeech from 
the throne; | which her Majeſty. thought 
to be ſatisfactory, and hoped their maſters 
would concur with her in bringing the 
peace to a ſpeedy concluſion, wherein 
each, in particular, might be aſſured of 
her beſt offices for advancing their juſt 
pretenſions. t 
la the mean time the Duke of On- 
| MOND was directed to ſend a body ' of 
troops to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, 
ſoon as he ſhould have notice from "8 
Marechal DE VILLARS, that the com- 


mandant of the town had received or- 
ders from his court to deliver it; but the | 


_ Duke foreſaw many difficulties in the exe- 
cuting this commiſſion. He could truſt 
_ ſuch an enterprize to no forces, except Y 
thoſe of her Majeſty's own ſubjects. He 
| confidered the temper of the States in this 
conjuncture, and was loath to divide a 
fmall body of men, upon whoſe faithful- 
an alone he could 5 gf He thou ght 
: . "S208 
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it not prudent to re them to march 
ö through the enemy's country, with whom 
I there was yet neither peace nor truce; and 

he had ſufficient reaſons to apprehend, | 
that the Dutch would either not permit 
| ſuch a detachment to paſs through their 
towns (as themſelves had more than 
hinted to him) or would ſeize 'them as 
they paſſed :. beſides, the Duke had very 
fairly ſignified to Marechal pz ViLLars, 
that he expected to be deſerted by all the 
foreign troops in her Majeſty's pay, as 
ſoon as the armiſtice ſhould be declared ; 

at which the Marechal appearing ex- 
tremely diſappointed, ſaid, © the King his 
e maſter reckoned, that all the troops 
* under his Grace s command ſhould yield 
a to the ceſſation; and wondered how it 
ee ſhould come to paſs, that thoſe who 
0 « might be paid for lying ſtill, would ra- 
« ther chuſe, after a ten years war, to enter 
* into the ſervice of new maſters, under 
0 whom they muſt fight on for nothing.” 

| In ſhort, the opinion of Mon. VIELARS 
3 was, 
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was, that this difficulty cancelled the 
promiſe of ſurrendering Dunkirk ;' which 
| therefore he oppoſed as much as 1 
in the letters he writ to his court. 
Vpon the Duke of OxMonD's' as 
Ang. thoſe difficulties, the Queen al- 
tered her meaſures, and ordered forces to 
be ſent from England to take poſſeſſion of 
"Dunkirk. The Duke was likewiſe com- 
manded to tell the foreign generals in her 
Majeſty's ſervice, how highly ſhe would 
reſent their deſertion; after which, their 
maſters muſt give up all thoughts of any 
-arrears; either of pay or ſubſidy. The 
Lord Privy-ſeal ſpoke the ſame language 
at Utrecht, to the ſeveral miniſters of the 
"allies; as Mr. Secretary ST. Joun did to 
thoſe who reſided here; adding, That 
the proceeding of the foreign troops 
would be looked upon as a declaration 
for or againſt her Majeſty: and that, 
in caſe they deſert her ſervice, ſhe 
* would look on herſelf as juſtified; be- 
fore God and man, to continue her ne- 
5. * gociation 
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„ gociation at Utrecht, or any other place, 
-<; whether the allies concur; or not. And 
particularly the Dutch were aſſured, “ That 

< if their maſters ſeduced the forces hired 
© by the Queen, they muſt take the whole 
pay, arrears, and fubſidies on them- 
Fae}: i | | 

The Earl of n preparing 
eee to return to Utrecht, with 
inſtructions proper to the preſent ſitua- 
tion of affairs, went firſt to the army, and 
there informed the Duke of OxMonD of 
her i Majeſty's' intentions. He alſo, ac- 
quainted the States Deputies with the 

Queen's uneaſineſs, leſt, by the meaſures 
they were taking, they ſhould drive her 
to extremities, which ſhe deſired ſo much 
to avoid. He farther repreſented to them, 
in the plaineſt terms, the provocations her 
Majeſty had received, and the grounds 
and reaſons for her preſent conduct. He 
likewiſe declared to the commanders in 
chief of the foreign troops, in the Queen's 
e in the joint pay of Britain and 
Aoiüwbo: * 4 ; the 
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the Stätes, with how much ſurprize her 
Myjeſty had heard, That there was the 
e Jeaſt doubt of their obeying the orders 
* of the Duke of OxMmonD ; which if 
they refuſed, her Majeſty would eſteem 
it not only as an indignity and affront, 
% but as a declaration againſt her and, 
in ſuch. a caſe, they muſt look on them 
_ © ſelves as no farther intitled either to 
<« any arrear, or future pay or ſubſidies.” 
Six regiments, under the command of 
Mr. HiLv, were now preparing to em- 
bark, in order to take poſſeſſion of Dun- 
irt; and the Duke of OxMony,” upon 
the firft intelligence ſent him; that the 
French were ready to deliver the town, 
was to declare he could act no longer 
againſt France. The Queen gave notice 
immediately of her proceedings to the 
States. She let them plainly know, That 
© their perpetual caballing with her fac- 
« tious ſubjects, againſt her authority, had 
forced her into ſuch meaſures, as other- 
wie the word not have engaged in. 
1 77200 How 
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However, her Majeſty was willing yet 
« to forget all that had paſſed, and to 
unite with them in the ſtricteſt ties of 
« amity, which ſhe heped they would 
* now do; fince they could not but be 
convinced, by the late dutiful addreſſes 
of both houſes, how far their High 
<« Mightineſſes had been deluded, and 
« drawn in as inſtruments to ſerve the 
< turn, and gratify the paſſions, of a diſ- 
affected party : That their oppoſition, 
© and want of concert with her Majeſty's - 
«miniſters, which ſhe- had ſo often in- 
vited them to, had encouraged France 
to except towns out of their barrier, 
«which otherwiſe might have been 
yielded: That, however, ſhe had not 
«. precluded them, or any other ally, 
“ from demanding more; and even her 
© own terms were but conditional, upon 
« ſuppoſition. of a general peace to enſue : 
That her Majeſty reſolved to act upon 
the plan laid down in her ſpeech; and 
the _ the promiſe of her beſt of- 
LE EG 2 tices 
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bes to „ onen the intereſt of — 


Some days betehe the Duke of Or- 
1105 had notice, that orders were given 
for the ſurtender of Dunkirk,” Prince | 
Eberkx of Savoy ſent for the generals 
of the allies, and aſked them ſeverally, 
"whether, in caſe the armies ſeparated, 
they would march with him, or ſtay 
With the Duke? All of them, except 
two, who commanded but ſmall bodies, 
agreed to Join with the Prince; ho 
thereupon, about three days after, ſent 
tte Duke word, that he intended to march 
the' following day (as it was fuppoſed) to 
'befiege Landrecy. The Duke returned 
an anſwer, © That he was ſurpriſed at 
the Prince's meſſage, there having been 
< not the leaſt previous concert with 
lay him; nor any mention in the mefſaze, 
„ which' way, or upon what deſign,” the 
march was intended: therefore, that 
*the Duke could not reſolve to march 
«with him; much leſs could the Prince 
. | — 08 expect 
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expect aſſiſtance from the Queen's army. 
<« in any . undertaken after this 
<< manner. The Duke told this before- 
hand, that he (the Prince) might. take his 
meaſures accordingly, and not attribute to 
her Majeſty's general any mixfortune thee 
Wein „„ 
On the ſixteenth of Jul, N. 8. 4 
| cd generals of the allies joined Prince 
Evcene's army, and began their march, 
after taking leave of the Duke and the 
Earl of .STRAFFoRD, whoſe expoſtula- 
tions could not prevail on them to ſay; 
although the latter aſſured them, that the 
Queen. had made neither. peace nor truce 
with France, and that her forces would 
no be left expoſed to the ene. 
The next day after this famous deſer- 
Yon; the Duke of ORMoxp received a 


letter from Monſ. ps VILLA RS, with an 
account, that the town and citadel of 
Dunkirk ſhould be delivered to Mr. HiLL. 
W hereupon a ceſſation of arms was de- 
Ae. . found of trumpet, at the head 
1 of 
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of the Bririſb army; which now conſiſted 
2 of about eighteen thouſand men, all 
bf her Majeſty's ſubjects, except the Hol- 
: Jfleiners and Count WaLLIs's dragoons. 
With this ſmall body of men the general 
began his march; and, purſuant to or- 
ders from court, retired towards the ſea, 
in the manner he thought moſt conve- 
nient for £ the Queen's: ſervice. If wW hen,he 
ſome of his: officers, that the comman- 
dants of Bouchain, Douay, Liſie, and 
Tournay, had refuſed them paſſage thro' 
thoſe towns, or even liberty of entrance, 
and ſaid it was by order of their maſters. 
The Duke immediately recollected, that 
when the Deputies firſt heard of his re- 
ſolution to withdaw his troops, they told 
him, they hoped. he did. not, intend. to 
march through any of their towns. This 
made him conclude, that the orders muſt 
be general, and that his army would 
certainly meet with the. fame, treatment 
which his officers had done. He had 
like- 


©. 
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likewiſe, | before the armies ſeparated, 
received information of ſome deſigns 
that concerned the ſafety, or at leaſt the 
freedom of his own perſon, and (which 
he much mare valued) that of thoſe few 
Britiſh troops intruſted to his care. No 
general was ever more truly or deſerved- 
ly. beloved by his ſoldjers, Who, to a 
man, were prepared to - ſacrifice their 
lives in his ſervice; and whoſe reſent- 
ments were raiſed to the utmoſt, by the 
ingratitude, as hey: ent it, ak their 

deſerters. OT, SOOT 
Upon theſe ohrepepdiond, he 14 aſide 
all thoughts of returning to Dunkirk, and 
began to conſider how he might perform, 
in ſo difficult a conjuncture, ſomething 
important to the Queen, and at the ſame 
time find -a ſecure retreat for his forces. 
. He formed his plan without communi- 
cating it to any perſon whatſoever ;-and 
the diſpoſition of the army being to march 
towards Warneton, in the way to Dun- 
Tn! he gave ſudden orders to Lieutenant. 
| General 
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General CA Doo Ax to change his route, 
accbrding to the military phraſe, and move 
ware oOrebies, a e e ee 1 


Ghengst ow wt 


"When Prince Buber and the stetes 
Deputies received news of the Duke's 
motions, they were alarmed to the utmoſt 


degree; and ſent Count NAssAu, of Mor- 


denburg, to the general's camp near Or- q 
chies, to excuſe: what had been done, and 


f to aſſure his Grace, that thoſe comman- 


dants, who had refuſed paſſage to his offi- 
cers, had acted wholly without orders. 
Count HxMysgck, one of the Dutch. q 
generals, came likewiſe to the Duke with 
the ſame ſtory; but all this made little 
impreſſion on the general, who held on his 
march; and on the twenty-third of July, 
N. S. entered Ghent, where he was re- 
ceived with great ſubmiſſion by the inha- 
bitants, and took poſſeſſion of the town, as 
he'likewite did of Bruges, a few days after. 
The Duke of 'OxMond thought, that 
conſidering the preſent” difpoſition of the 
43 States 
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States towards Britain, it might be ne- 
ceflary for the Queen to have ſome pledge 
from that republick in her hands, as 
well as from France, by which means 
her Majeſty would be impowered to act 
the part that beſt became her, of being 
mediator at leaſt : that while Ghent was 
in the Queen s hands, no proviſions could 
paſs the Scheid or the Lis without her per- 
miſſion, by which he had it in his power 
to ſtarve their army. The poſſeſſion of 
theſe towns might likewiſe teach the 
Dutch and Imperialiſts, to preſerve a de- 
gree of decency and civility to her Ma- 
jeſty, which both of them were upon 
ſome occaſions too apt to forget: and be- 
ſides, there was already in the town of 
Ghent, a battalion of Britiſb troops and a 
detachment of five hundred men in the 
citadel, together with a great quantity of 
ammunition- ſtores for the ſervice of the 
war, which would certainly have been 
ſcized or embezzled ; fo that no ſervics 
cn = more n or uſeful in the 
2815 | P 
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preſent jüncture than this, which. we 
sen highly approved, and left the Nuke 
a dliſerotionary power to aft as. bg | Hought 
gi on any future emergeno . 
baue u. Jie ijndorecpted the order f 
time, in relating the Duke af OnMany's 
proceedings, hof after haying placed a 
garriſon at Bruges, and fent a ſupply, of 
men and ammunition to Dunkirk, retired 
to Ghent, where he eantinned ſame 
months, Ot bi _ l to ca * 
England. 

pon he 8 of Colopel Fa to 
court, with an account that Mr, HII I bad 
taken poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, anuniyerſal j Joy 
ſpread over the kingdom, this event bein 8 
looked on as the certain fore- runner of a 
pence: heſides, the Prench faith was in ſo 
ill a reputation among us, that many per- 
ſons; othepwiſe ſanguine -ehough, could 
never bring themſelves to believe, that. 
the town would be delivered, till cer- 
tain intelligence came that it Was actually 


in our lands, Neither were the miniſters 
them 
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themſelves altogether at eaſe, or free from 
ſuſpicion, whatever countenance they 
made ; for they knew very well; that the 
French King had many plauſible reaſons 
to elude his promiſe, if he found cauſe to 
repent it. One condition of ſurrender- 
ing Dunkirk, being a general armiſtice of 
all the troops in the Britiſb pay, which 
her Majeſty was not able to perform; and 
upon this failure, the Marechal DE VILLARs 
(as we have before related) endeavoured 
to diſſuade his court from accepting the 
conditions: and in the very interval, while 
thoſe difficulties were adjuſting, the Mare- 
chal Dt HUXELLES, one of the French 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht (whoſe incli- 
nations, as well as thoſe of his colleague 
Monſ. MESNAGER, led him to favour 
the States more than Britain) aſſured the 
Lord Privy-ſeal, that the Dutch were 
then prefling to enter into ſeparate mea- 
ſures with his maſter : and his lordſhip, 
in 2 viſit to the Abbe pdt PoLiGnac; ob- 
ſerving a perſon to withdraw as he en- 

| Z | tered 
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tered the 


Abbé's chamber, Was ek: by 


this miniſter,'that the perſon he ſaw was 


one MoLEAav, of Amſterdam, mentioned 
before, afamous agent for the States with 
France, Who had been entertaining him 
(the Abbe) upon the ſame ſubject, but 
that he had refuſed to treat with Mo- 
LEAU, Without the privity of England. 
Mr. HARLEY, whom we mentioned 
ele: to have been ſent early in the ſpring 
to Utrecht, continued longer in Holland 
than was at firſt expected; but having 
received her Majeſty's farther inſtructions, 


was about this time arrived at Hanover. 


It was the misfortune of his Electoral 
Highneſs, to be very ill ſerved by Mon. 


BoTaMAR; his envoy here, who aſſiſted 


at all the factious meetings of the diſcon- 
tented party, and deceived his maſter by 


a falſe repreſentation; of the kingdom, 


drawn from the opinion of thoſe to whom 
he confined his convetſation. There was 
likewiſe at the Elector's court @ little 
Frenchmun, Without any merit or- coſe. 


X 4 08 — quence, 
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quence, called RopzxTuan, Who, by the 
aſſiſtance and encouragement of the laſt 
miniſtry, had inſinuated himſelf into ſome 
degree of that Prince's favour, which he 
uſed in giving his maſter the worſt. im- 
preffions he was able, of thoſe whom the 
Queen-employed in her ſervice ; inſinu- 
ating, that the preſent miniſters were not 
in the intereſt of his Highneſs's family; 
chat their ' views were towards the Pre- 
tender; that they were making an unſe- 
cure and diſhonourable peace; that the 
weight of the Nation Was againſt them 5 
and that it was impoſlible for chem to 
preſerve much longer their credit or 
Tbe Earl RivERs had, in the foregoing 
year, been ſent to Hanover, in order to 
undeceive the Elector, and remove what- 
ever prejudices might be infuſed into his 
Highneſs againſt her Majeſty's proceed- 
ings; but it ſhould ſeem, that he had no 
very great ſucceſs in his negociation: for 
foon after his return to England, Monſ. 
51 2 2 BoTH 
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Bornmar's memorial appeared in hs. 
manner I have already related, which diſ- 
covered the ſentiments of his Electoral 
Highneſs (if they were truly repreſented 


in that memorial) to differ not a little 


om thoſe of the Queen, Mr, HAx TEX 
Was therefore directed to take the firſt 


5 opportunity of ſpeaking to the Elector in 


private,” to aſſure him, That although 
„her Majeſty had thought herſelf juſtly 
8 provoked by the conduct of his miniſter, 
+ yet ſuch was her affection for his High- 
"© neſs, and concern for the intereſts of 
de his family, that inſtead of ſhewing the 
* eaſt mark of reſentment, ſhe had choſen 
* to ſend him (Mr. Hazy) fully in- 
e ſttucted to open her deſigns, and ſhew 
« his Highneſs the real intereſt of Bri- 


lain in the preſent conjuncture. Mr. 
- HarLEy was to give the Elector a true 


account of what had paſſed in England, 
during the fitſt part of this ſeſſion of parlia, 
ment; to expoſe to his Highneſs the weak- 
. 4 | - DN neſs 
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neſs of thoſe with whom his minilter Bad 
conſulted; and under whoſe directions He 
Had acted; to convince” him how much 
lower that faction muſt become, when a 
Peace ſhould be concluded, and when the 
natural ſtrength of the kingdom, diſin- 
cumbered from the burthen of the war, 
thould. be at. liberty to exert itſelf; ta ſhew 
him how his intereſt i in the ſucceſſion. Was 
facrificed, to that of a party: that, his 
Highneſs had been hitherto a friend, to 
both ſides, but that the meaſures taken by 
bis miniſters, had tended only to ſet him 
at the head of one in oppoſition, to the 
other: to. explain to the Elector, how 
fully the ſafety of Europe | was provided 
for by the plan of peace in her Majeſty's 
ſpecch; and l how little reaſon thoſe would 
ear to have, . who complained the - 
loudeſt, of this plan, if it were compared 
either with our engagements to them 
When we. began the war, or with their 
RANT) in the courſe DEG. wen 
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eh on this occafion Mr. HARLEY was 
fo 3 to the Elector, 1 That! it ſhould 
4 rather be wondered at, how the Queen 
10 had brou ght France to offer ſo much, 
ce « than yet to offer no more ; becauſe, as 
10 ſoon as ever it appeared, that her Ma- 

« jeſty would be at the head of this treaty, 
and that the intereſts of Britain were 
* to be provided for, ſuch endeavours were 
« © uſed to break off the negociation, as are 
ce hardly. to be paralleled ; and the diſ- 
*« union thereby created among the allies, 
& had given more opportunities to the 

« cniemy; being ſlow in their conceffions, 
* than any other meaſures Zpoflibly have 
« done : That this want of concert 
0 « among the allies, could not in any ſort 
1 be imputed to the Queen, who had all 
« «© along invited them to it with the greateſt 


X% ><? 
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i earneſtheſs, as the ſureſt means to bring 
2 France to reaſon: That ſhe had always, 
5 in a particular manner, preſſed the 
« States General to come into the ſtricteſt 
* union with her, and opened to them 
hc <« her 
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« her intentions with the greateſt free- 
0 « dom ; but finding, that inſtead of con- 
« curring with her Majeſty, they were 
2 daily carrying on intrigues to break. off 
« the negociation, and thereby deprive 
te her of the advantages ſhe might juſtly 
<« expect from the enſuing peace, having 
< no other way left, ſhe was forced to act 
« with France as ſhe did, by* herſelf : 
e That, however, the Queen had not 
ec taken upon herſelf to determine the 
<« intereſts of the allies, who were at li- 
e berty of inſiſting on farther pretenſions, 
i wherein her Majeſty would not-be want- 
ej ing to ſupport them as far as the 1 was 
10 « able, and improve the conceſſions al- 
te © ready made by France; in which caſe, 
« a good underſtanding and harmony 
« among the confederates, would yet be 
40 of the greateſt uſe for making the e ene- 
&« * my more tractable and eaſy.” 
; 3 have been more particular i in reciting 
: the ſubſtance of Mr. HARLEY's inſtruc- 
tions, becauſe it will ſerve as a a recapitula- 
| ng 5 tion 


CN ] . OE Es * — a" * 
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glory, would not hear of a ceſſation 
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tion of what I have already ſaid upon 
this ſubject, and ſeems to ſet her Majeſty's 
intentions, and proceedings at this time, 
in the cleareſt light. 


. . After the ceſſation of arms ee! by 


the Duke of Ox MOND, upon the delivery 
of Dunkirk, the Brittfh plenipotentiaries 


very carneſtly preſſed thoſe of Holland to 
come into a general armiſtice; for if the 
whole confederacy acted in conjunction, 
this would certainly be the beſt means for 
bringing the common enemy to reaſon- 
able terms of peace: but che States, de- 
luded by the boundleſs promiſes of Count 


ZINZENDORF, and the undertaking talent 


of Prince Evcent, who dreaded the con- 
cluſion of the war, as the period of his 


” & "> 4.4 


The loſs of cighteen thouſand Britons was 
not a diminution, of weight in the ba- 
lance of ſuch an ally as the Emperor. 
and ſuch a general as the Prince. Be- 
ſides, they looked upon themſelves. to. be 
ſtill ſuperior t to France in the field ;. and 


ke: Althou 2 
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although their computation was certainly 
right in point of number, yet, in my opi- 
nion, the conclufion drawn from it, was 
grounded upon a great miſtake. I have 
been aſſured by ſeveral perſons of our 
own country, and ſome foreigners of the 


firſt rank, both for ſkill and ſtation in 


arms, that in moſt victories obtained i in 
the preſent war, the Britiſb troops were 

ever employed in the poſt of danger and 
honour, and uſually began the attack 
(being allowed to be naturally more fear- 
leſs than the people of any other country), 
by which they were not only an example 
of courage to the reſt, but muſt be ac- 
knowledged, without partiality, to have 
governed the fortune of the day; fince it is 
known enough, how ſmall a part of an 
army is generally engaged in any battle. 
It may like wiſe be added, that nothing is 
of greater moment in war than opinion. 
The French, by their frequent loſſes, which 
they chiefly attributed to the courage of 
our men, believed that 2 Britiſb general, 

4 | ad 
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at the head of Britiſh troops, was not to 
be overcome; and the Marechal pz VII- 
LARS was quickly ſenſible of the advan- 
tage he had got; for, in a very few days 
after the deſertion of the allies, happened 


the Earl of - ALBEMARLE'S diſgrace at 
Denain, by a feint of the Marechal's, and 
a manifeſt failure ſomewhere or | other, 
both of courage and conduct on the fide 
of the  confederates. The blame of 
which was equally ſhared between Prince 
EvGENE and the Earl; although it is cet- 
tain, the Duke of OrMonD gave the lat- 
' ur timely warning of his danger, obſerv- 
ing he was neither intrenched as he ought, 
nor provided with bridges ſufficient for 
the ſituation he was in, and at ſuch, a 
diſtance from the main army. 


The Marquis pe Toxcy had likewiſe 
the ſame ſentiments, of what mighty con- 
ſequence thoſe few Britiſb battalions were 
to the confederate army; . ſince he ad- 
viſed his maſter to deliver up Dunkirk, 
; although the Queen could not perform 
1 — 
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the condition underſtood) Whieh was a 
eeſſation of arms of ae eg Sree 
in Her pay. hi ü Irs it ; 

. muſt be Fr chat Mat” DE 
Toxcy made great merit of this confi- 
dence that his maſter placed in the 
Gusen; and obſerving her Majeſty's $ dis 
pleaſure againſt the Dutch, on account. of 
their late proceedings, endeavoured to in- 
flame it with aggravations enough ; inſi- 
nuating 2, chat, ſince the States had atted 
ſo vngratefully, the Queen ſhould let her 
forces j Join with thoſe of France, i in order 
to. compel” the confederates to Aa peace. 
But | t although this overture were very ten- 
derly hinted from the French court, her 
Majelty heard it with the utmoſt abhor- 
rence ; and ordered her Secretary, Mr. 
Sr. Joux (created about this time Viſ- 
count BOL Id ROKR), to tell Monſ. ve 
Tokcy, © That no provocations var gn 
te ſhould tempt her to diſtreſs her allies; 
e but-ſhe would endeavour to bring them 


2 reaſon by fair means, or leave them 


172 "0 
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to to their ov conduct: That if the 
tt former ſhould be found impracticable, 
«4|ſhe would then make her own peace, 
and content herſelf with doing the of- 
<«.fice of a mediator between both parties: 
a but if the States ſhould at any time 
come to a beiter mind, and ſuffer their 
to miniſters to act in conjunction witli 
ce het's, ſhe would aſſert their juſt in- 
< tereſts to the utmoſt; and make no: far- 
<.ther-progrefs in any treaty with France, 
e until thoſe allies received all reaſonable 
« ſatisfaction, both as to their barrier and 
« their trade. The Hritiſp plenipoten- 
| tiaries were directed to give the ſame al 
ſurances to the Dutch miniſters at Utrecht, 
and withal to let them know, That the 
Queen was determined, by their late 

bt condoct, 10 make peace either with. r 
e ithout them but . en. e 
« chuſe the former. gin zig nnn bas 


There was, te one eli 
Which her Majeſty refolved to mike by 
n of her foreignets? She had 


* 3 been 


Go 
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; been led, by the miſtaken politicks of 


ſome years paſt, to involve herſelf in 
| ſeveral guaranties with the princes of che 
North, which were, in ſome ſort, con- 
tradictory to one another; but this con- 
duct of their's wholly annulled all ſuch 
engagements, and left her at liberty to 
interpoſe in the affairs of thoſe parts of 
Europe; in ſuch à manner as would beſt 
ſerve the intereſts of her own kingdoms, 
as well as that of the Proteſtant religion, 
and ſettle a due Ane | n in the 
The grand article for engen 
union of France and Spain, was to be 
executed during a ceſſation of arms. But 
many difficulties ariſing about that, and 
ſome other points of great importance to 
the common cauſe, which could not eaſily 
be adjuſted either between the French 
and Britiſb plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, or 
by correſpondence between Monſ. Dr 
Toxcv and the miniſtry here; the Queen 
*. the reſolution of ſendin g the Lord 
Viſ- 


3 2 
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Viſcount: BoL.1zNGaRoKE.: immediately. ta 


France, fully inſtructed in. all. her, initg· 
tontions, and authoriſed to negociate every 
ching neceſſary tor ſettling the treaty of 
peace in ſuch a courſe,” as might bring it 
to a happy and ſpeedy concluſion, He 
was impowered to agree to a general 


ſuſpenſion af arms, by ſea and land, be- 


tween Great Britain, France and Spain, 
toigantinue for four months, or until the 
coneluſion of the peace; provided France 
and Spain would previouſly give poſitive 
aſſurances to make good the terms de: 
manded by her Majeſty for the Duke of 
Savoy, and would likewiſe adjuſt. and de- 
tercnine the forms of the ſeveral renun- 
ciations to be made by both thoſe. < crowns, 

in order. to prevent their being e ever united, 
e Lord BOLINGBROKE was likewiſe 


to the Elector of Bavaria, for whoſe 
intereſts France was ſo much concerned 
as her Majeſty was for theſe of the Duke 
of Sur: to explain all doubtful articles 


* which | 


4 to ſettle ſome differences re- 


which partioplarly a 
tages of Britain; to know the real ulti- 
mation, as it is termed, of France upon 
the general plan of peace; and laſtly, to 
out; off all hopes from that court of ever 
bringing the Queen to force her allies to 
a diſadvantageous peace; her Majeſty re- 
ſolving to impoſe no ſcheme at all upon 
them, or to debar them from the liberty 
of endeavouring to obtain the: beſt . 
2 they could. „ d ne 
The Lord BoLiNGBROKE 0 60 
Prance in the beginning of Auguſt, was 
received at court with particular marks of 
diſtinction and reſpect; and in a very fer 
days, by his uſual addreſs and ability, per- 
formed every part of his commiſſion, ex- 
tromely to the Queen's content and his 
own honour. He returned to England 
before the end of the month but Mr. 
PRrox, who went along with him, was 
left behind, to adjuſt whatever differences 
might remain or ariſe W 1 a 
crowns... 
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renees at Utrechr, which for ſeveral weeks 
had been let fall, ſince the delivery of 
Dunkirk, were now reſumed. But the 
Dutch” ſtill declaring againſt a ſuſpenſion 
of arms, and refuſing to accept the 
Queen's ſpeech as a plan to negociate 
upon, there was no progreſs made for 
fome time in the great work of the peace. 

Whereupon the Britiſp plenipotentiaries 
told thoſe of the States, That if the 
Queen's endeavours could not procure” 
* more than the contents of her ſpeech, 

vor if the French ſhould ever fall ſhort of 
ee what was there offered, the Dutch 
* could blame none but themſelves, who, 
1 by their conduct, had rendered things 

difficult, that would otherwiſe have been 
«eaſy.” However, her Majeſty thought 
it prudent to keep the States ſtill in-hopes 
of her good offices, to prevent them from 

taking the deſperate courſe of leaving 
themſelves wholly at the mercy of 
France; which was an expedient they 
al former- 
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nenn Practiſed, and Which a party 
eh them was now inclined to adviſe. 

Whilſt the congreſs at Utrecht re- 
mained, in this inactive ſtate, the Queen 
proceeded t to perfect that important article 
for preventing the union of France and 
Spain. It was propoſed and accepted, 
that PRILIP ſhould renounce France, for 
himſelf and his poſterity; and that the 
moſt Chriſtian King, and all the princes 
of his blood, ſhould, in the like manner, 
renounce Spain. RP 

It mult be confeſſed, that this prclectof 
renunciation lay under a great diſrepute, 
KA former practices of this very King. 


LEwWIs XIV. Purſuantt to an abſurd notion 


among many ir in that kingdom, of a divine 
right, annexed to proximity of blood, not. 
to be controlled by any human law. _ 

But it is plain, the French them- 


ſelves had recourſe to this method, af- 
ter all their infractions of it, ſince the 
Hyrentan treaty ; ; for the firſt Dauphin, 
in whom the original claim was veſted,” 


refiolinced, för himſelf and his eldeſt 
e A a ſon, 
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ſon, which opened the way to 3 
Duke of Anjou; who would however 
hardly have ſucceeded, if it had not 


been for the will made in his favour 
by the laſt King, CnARTES I. 
It is indeed hard to reflect, TO any 

patience,” upon the unaccountable ftu- 


pidity of the princes of Europe for ſome 
centuries paſt," who left a probability to 
France of ſucceeding i in a few ages to all 
their dominions ; whilſt, at the ſame time, 


no alliance with. that kingdom could be 


of advantage to any prince, by reaſon of 
the Salique law. Should not common 
prudence have taught every ſovereign f in 
Chriſtendom to enact a Salique law, with 
reſpect to France; for want of which; it 


is almoſt a miracle, that the BUbn#6h 


family hath not- poſſeſſed - the - univerſal 
monarchy by right of inheritance? When 
the French aſſert a proximity of blood 
gives a divine right, as ſome of their mi- 
niſters, who ought to be more wiſe or 
_—_— have * advanced in this very 

caſe, 
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eaſe; t6 the title of Spain; do they not, by 
allowing a French ſucceſſion, make their 
own kings uſurpers? Ot, if the Salique 
law be divine, is it not of univerſal obliga- 
tion, and conſequently. of force, to ex⸗ 
clude France from inheriting by daugh- 
ters? Or, laſtly, if that law be of human 
inſtitution, may it not be enacted in any 
ſtate, with whatever extent ot limitation 
the legiſlature {hall think fit? For the 
notion; of an unchangeable human law is 
an ahſurdity in government, to be believed 
only by ignorance, and ſupported by 
power. From hence it follows, that tlie 
children of the late Queen of France, al- 
though ſhe had renounced; were as legally 
excluded from ſucceeding to Spain, as if 
the Salique law had been fundamental in 
that kingdom; fince that excluſion was 
eſtabliſhed by every power in Spain, 
which;poſlibly give a ſanction to any law 
there; and therefore the Duke of Anjcu s 
title is wholly founded upon the bequeſt 
of dt predeceſſor (which hath great au- 
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thor rity in that monarchy, as it formerly 


had in our 8), upon the confirmation of 
the Cortes, and the general conſent of 


the people. 


It is certain, the faith of princes: is fo 
frequently ſubſervient to their ambition, 
that renunciations have little validity, 
otherwiſe than from the powers and par- 
ties whoſe intereſt it is to ſupport them. 
But this renunciation, which the Queen 
wm exacted from tlie French King and 

his grandſon, I take #'to be armed with 
all the eſſential eiroumſtances that can 
fottify ſuch an act. For as it is neoeſſary, 
for the ſecurity of every prince in Europe, 
that thoſe two great kingdoms ſhould 
never be united; ſo the chief among 
them will readily conſent to be guarantees 
for preventing ſuch a misfortune. 

Befides, this propoſal (according to her 
Majeſty's expreſſion in her ſpeech)-is'of 
ſuch a nature, that it executes itſelf; becauſe 
the Spamards, who dread' ſuch an union, 
_ every reaſon that can have weight 
"SS * eo among 
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among men, took care that their King 
ſhould. not only renounce, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner; but likewiſe, that the 
act ſhould he framed in the ſtrongeſt 
terms themſelves could invent, or we 
could furniſh them with. As to France, 
upon ſuppoſal of the young Dauphin's 
dying in a few years, that kingdom will 
not be in a condition to engage in a long 
war againſt a powerful alliance, fortified 
with the addition of the Spaniards, and 
the party of the Duke of Berry, or who- 
ever elſe ſhall be next claimer: and the 
longer the preſent Dauphin lives, the 
weaker muſt PRILIr's intereſt be in 
France; becauſe the princes, who are to 
| ſucceed by this renunciation, will have 
moſt power and credit in the kingdom. 

The miſchiefs occaſioned by the want 
of a good underſtanding between the al- 
lies, eſpecially Britain and Holland, were 
raiſed every day; the French taking the 
advantage, and raiſing difficulties, not 
only upon the general plan. of peace, but 
Aa 4 like- 
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likewiſe upon the explanation of _ 
articles in the projected treaty between 
them and her Majefty: They inſiſted to 
have Liſte,” as the equivalent for Dun- 
kirk; and demanded 7 ournay, Maubeuge, | 
and Conde, for the two or three towns 
mentioned in the Queen's ſpeech ; which 
the Britiſp plenipotentiaries were ſo far 
from allowing, that they refuſed to confer 
with thoſe of France upon that foot; al- 
though, at the fame time, the former had 


' freſh apprehenfions that the Dutch, in a 


fit of deſpair, would accept whatever 
terms the enemy pleaſed to offer, and, by 
precipitating their own peace, prevent her 


Majeſty from obtaining any advantages, 


both for her allies and herſelf. 


It 5 moſt certain, that the repeated 
loſſes ſuffered by the States, i in little more 
than two months after they had with- 
drawn themſelves from the Queen' 5 aſ⸗ 
ſiſtance, did wholly diſconcert their coun- 
ſels; and their prudence (as it is uſual) 
began to forſake them with their good- 


fortune. 
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fortune. They were ſo weak as to be 
Rill deluded. by their friends in England, 
who continued to give them hopes of 
ſome mighty and immediate reſource 
from hence; for when the Duke of OR- 
MOND had been about a month in Ghent, 
he received a letter from the Marechal pz 
VILLARS, to inform him, that the Dutch 
generals, taken at Denain, had told the 
Marechal publickly, of a ſudden revolu- 
tion expected in Britain; that particular» 
ly the Earl of ALBEMARLE and Monſ. 
Hompzscn diſcourſed very freely of it, 
and that nothing was more commonly 
talked of in Holland. It was then like- 
wiſe confidently reported in Gbent, that 
the Queen was dead; and we all re- 
member what rumour flew about here at 
the very ſame time, as if her e 80 

health were in a bad condition. Shs 8% 
Whether ſuch vain hopes as theſe gave 
ſpirit to the Dutch; whether their frequent 
| misfortunes made them angry and ſul- 
len; 3 whether they ſtill expected to over- 
n Aa4 reach 
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reach us by ſome private ſtipulations with 
France, thro' the mediation of the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, as that Prince afterwards 
gave out; or whatever elſe was the cauſe, 
they utterly refuſed. a ceſſation of arms; 
and made not the leaſt return to all the ad- 
vances and invitations made by her Ma- 
jeſty, until the cloſe of the campaign. 
It was then the States firſt began to view 
their affairs in another light; to conſider 
how little the vaſt promiſes of Count 
ZINZENDORF were to be relied on; to be 
convinced that France was not diſpoſed 
to break with her Majeſty, only to gratify 
their ill-humour, or unreaſonable de- 
mands; to diſcover that their factious 
correſpondents on this fide the water had 
ſhamefully miſled! them; that ſome of 
their own principal towns grew heartily 
weary of the war, and backward in their 
loans; and, laſtly, that Prince Eucens, 
their new general, whether his genius or 
fortune had left him, was not for their 
turn, They, As directed their 


mini- 
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miniſters at Utrecht to ſignify to the Lord 
Privy-ſeal and the Earl-of STRAFFORD, 
<« That the States were diſpoſed to com- 
te ply with her Majeſty, and to deſire her 
< good offices with France ; particularly, 
« that Tournay and Cond? might be left to 
00 them as part of their barrier, without 

ce which they could not be ſafe: That 
e the Elector of Bavaria might not be 
c ſuffered to retain any town in the Ne- 
cc therlands, which would be as bad for 
« Holland as if thoſe places were in the 
e hands of France: Therefore the States 
e propoſed, that Luxembourg, Namur, 
&« Charleroy, and Nieuport, might be deli- 
ce yered to the Emperor. Laſtly, That 
e the French might not inſiſt on excepting 
the four ſpecies of goods out of the tariff 
te of One thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty- 
« four: That if her Majeſty could prevail 
« with France to ſatisfy their maſters on 


te theſe articles, they would be ready to 
10 * ſubmit in all the reſt.” 


When the Queen received an ac- 
count of this good diſpoſition in the 
States 
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States General, immediately orders were 
ſent to Mr. Pxlok, to inform the mi- 
niſters of the French court, That her 
Majeſty had now ſome hopes of the 
Dutch complying with her mea- 
< ſures; and therefore ſhe reſolved, as 
ee ſhe had always declared, whenever 
* thoſe allies came to themſelves, not to 
* make the peace without their reaſon- 
< able ſatisfaction. The difficulty that 
moſt preſſed, was about the diſpoſal of 
Teurnay and Conde. The Dutch inſiſted 
ſtrongly to have both, and the French were 

R 0 unwi ling to part with either- 
 22The Queen judged the former would: 
ſuffice, for compleatin g the barrier of 
the States. Mr. PRIOR was therefore 
directed to preſs the Marquis px Toxc 
effectually on this head, and to terminate 
| all 'that Mülner 8 objections, by aſloring- 
him of her Majeſty s reſolutions to appear 
openly on the ſide of the Dutch, if this 
demand were refuſed. It was thought 
ene to act in this reſolute manner 
with 


i 
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with France, whoſe late ſucceſs, againſt 
Holland, had taught the miniſters of the 
moſt Chriſtian King to reſume their old 
imperious manner of treating with that 
republick; to which they were farther 
encouraged by the ill underſtanding be- 


tween her Majeſty and the allies. 


This appeared from the reſult of an idle 
quarrel that happened, about the end of 
Auguft, at Utrecht, between a French and a 
Dutch plenipotentiary, Monſ. MEsNacer 
and Count RRCHTEREN; wherein the 
court of France demanded ſuch abject 
ſubmiſſions, and with ſo much haughti- 
neſs, as plainly ſhewed they were pleaſed 
with anyoccafion of mortifying the Dutch. 


Beſides, the politicks of the French ran 


at this time very oppoſite to thoſe of Bri- 
tain: F hey thought the miniſters here 
durſt not meet the parliament without a 
peace; and that, therefore, her Majeſty 
would either force the States to comply 
with France, by delivering up Tournay;- 
which was the EA point in diſpute,. 

Or 
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or would finiſh. her own peace with 
France and Spain, leaving a fixed. time 
for Holland to refuſe or accept the terms 
impoſed on them. But the Queen; who 
thought the demand of 7. ournay by the 
States to be very neceſſary and juſt, was 
determined to inſiſt upon it, and to de- 
clare openly againſt France, rather than 
fuffer her ally to want a place ſo uſeful 
for their barrier. And Mr. Prior was 

ordered to ſignify this reſolution of her 
Majeſty to Monſ. pz Tokcr, in caſe that 
miniſter could not be otherwiſe NE 
on. 

The Britiſh . did like- 
wiſe,. at the ſame time, expreſs, to. thoſe 
of Holland her Majeſty's great ſatisfaction, 
that the States were at laſt diſpoſed to act 
in confidence with her : © That ſhe wiſhed 
this reſolution had been ſooner taken, 
fince nobody had gained by the delay, but 
the French King; that, however, her Ma- 
jeſty did not queſtion the procuring a ſafe 
and honourable "ore by united councils, 

rea- 
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reaſonable demands, and prudent mea- 
ſures; that ſne would aſſiſt them in gett- 
ing whatever was neceſſary to their bar- 
rier, and in ſettling, to their ſatisfaction, 
the exceptions made by France out of the 
tariff of One thouſand fix hundred and 


ſixty- four; that no other difficulties re- 


mainediof moment to retard the peace, 
ſince the Queen had obtained Sicily for 


the Duke of Savoy and, in the ſettle- 


ment of the Lom Countries, would adhere 
to what ſhe delivered from the throne: 
That as to the Empire, her Majeſty 
heartily wiſhed their bartier as good as 
could be deſired; but that we were not 
now in circumſtances to expect every 
thing exactly according to the ſcheme of 
Holland: France had already offered a 
great part, and the Queen did not think 
the remainder worth the continuance of 
the war. * 


Her Majeſty conceived Ss peage in 0 
much forwardneſs, that ſhe thought fit, 
. this time, to nominate the Duke of 
HaMIL- 
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for ambaſſadors in France and Spain, to 
receive the renunciations in both courts, 
and adjuſt matters of commerce. 
The Duke was preparing for his j in; 
when he was challenged to a duel by the 
Lord Monum, a perſon of infamous cha- 
racter. He killed his adverſary upon the 
ſpot, tho he himſelf received a wound ; 
and, weakened by the loſs of blood, as he 
was leaning in the arms of his ſecond, 
vas moſt barbarouſly ſtabbed in the breaſt 
by Lieutenant- general Mac Ax TRE, who 
was ſecond to Lord Monux. He died a 
few minutes after in the field, and the 
murderer made his eſcape. I thought fo 
ſurpriſing an event might deſerve barely 
to be related, although it be ſomething 


foreign to my ſubjed. 
The Earl of ——— 1 had 
come to England in laſt; in order 


to give her Mæzeſty an account of the diſ- 
poſition of affairs in Holland, was now re- 
turning with her laſt inſtructions, to let 
the Dutch miniſter know, * as fome 

points 
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points would probably meet with diffis 


& culties not to be overcome, which once 


: : . b; a 
© might have been eafily. obtained: To 


c ſhew what evil conſequences had al- 


<, ready flowed from their delay and irre- 
< ſolution, and to intreat them to fix on 
«© ſome propoſition, reaſonable in itſelf, as 
<« well as poſſible to be effected: That 
te the Queen would inſiſt upon, the ceſſion 
« of Tournay by France, provided the 
te States would concur in finiſhing the 
peace, without ſtarting new objections, 
* or inſiſting upon farther points: That 
de the French demands, in favour of the 
Elector of Bavaria, appeared to be 
* ſuch as, the Queen was of opinion, the 
<« States ought to agree to; which were, 
„ to leave the Elector in poſſeſſion of 
« Luxemburg, Namur, and Charleroy, ſub- 
0. ject to the terms of their barrier, until 
©he ſhould: be reſtored to his electorate ; 
« and to give him the kingdom of Sardi- 
ce nia, to efface the ſtain of his d&grada- 
<*tion i in the Electoral College: That the 


Earl 
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Earl had brought over à project of a 


e new treaty of ſucceſſion and barrier, 
-< which her Majeſty inſiſted the States 


ee ſhould ſign, before the concluſion of 
the peace; the former treaty having 
been diſadvantageous to her ſubjects, 
containing in it the ſeeds of future diſ- 
ſenſions, and condemned by the ſenſe 
of the nation. Laſtly, That her Ma- 


jeſty, notwithſtanding all provocations, 
had, for the ſake of the Dutch, and in 


hopes of their recovery from thoſe falſe 


notions which had ſo long miſled them, 
e hitherto kept the negociations open: 


« That the offers now made them were 
ec her laſt, and this the laſt time ſhe would 
apply to them: That they muſt either 

< agree, or expect the Queen would pro- 

s ceed immediately to conclude her treaty 

« with France and Spain, in conjunction 

e with ſuch of her allies as would think 

<« to adhere to her. 

« As to Savoy, that the Queen EX= 


cc ce her 


.2 
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re her in making good the advantages ſti- 
0 pulated for that Duke, and in prevailing 
« with the Emperor to conſent to an 
e abſolute neutrality in Tealy, until the 
peace ſhould be concluded.“ 

The governing party in Holland, how- 
ever in appearance diſpoſed to finiſh, af- 
fected new delays, and raiſed many diffi- 
culties about the four ſpeeies of goods, 
which the French had excepted out of the 
tariff, Count AINZENDORF, the Em- 
peror's plenipotentiafy, did all that was 
poſſible to keep up this humour in the 
Dutch, in hopes to pat/them under a ne- 
ceſſity of preparing for the next cam- 
paign ; and ſometime after went ſo far in 
this purſuit, that he ſummoned the ſe- 
veral miniſters of the empire, told them 
he had letters from his maſter, with or- 
ders to fignify to them, © That his Im- 
e perial Majeſty reſolved to begin the 
campaign early, with all his forces 
« united againſt France; of which he 
e defired they would ſend notice to all 

=b © their, 
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* Het" Eurts, char the" Great priced 
m might 1 be pins 5 furnith their con in- 


<'gents and recruits.” At the fame time 
_ 2182ervory endeavoured td borrow two 


millions of florihs upon the ſecurity” of 
ſome Taiperiat cities; but could not ſuc- 
ceed either Mrs 0 — Jews or at 2 
erben. ar ISD if 
When the Earl bf Starb Hrrived 
at Urreebe, the Lord Privy-feal and lie 
communicuted to the Picch miniſters the 
new treaty for 4 ſucceſſion and bartier, as 
the Qiieen Had erdered 3t'ts be prepare 
here in England, differing from the fortner 
in ſevetal points'of the greateſt moment, 
obvious to any who' will be at the Palns 
to compare them. This was ſtrehwolill 
oppoſed for ſeveral weeks by the pletip 
tentiaries of the States; but th prb iC A 
Utrecht, where the congress Wa held, ing! 
mediately ſent orders to their repheſita | 
tives at the Hague, to declare their pro- 
vince thankful to the Queen; that they 
N peace fliould be made on the 


terms 
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terms propoſed, by France, and con ſented 


to the new prqected treaty « of barrier and 


ſucceſion : and about the, cloſe of the 
year, One thouſand. ſeven. hundred. and 
; twelve, four of the ſer 9 provinceg, had 
delivered their. opinions for put Wer el 


to che v war. ROY 


3; 1; Nig A. N Vie bagy 


This unuſual precipitation in the States, | 


Oo different from the whole.tengur of their 
former oonduct, way, yer mychſuſpefted 
by. the-.Britsfo. plenipotentiaries. „Their 
lordſhips had. received intelligence, that 
the Dutch, miniſters. held ;frequy t 
ferences, wih thoſe of France, and had 
offered. to ſettle their intereſts with that 
crown, without the concurrence, of  Bri- 
rain. Count ZixzxxpokE, and his. col- 
leagues, appeared likewiſe, all on the 
ſudden, to have the ſame diſpoſitions, and 
to be in great haſte, to ſettle. their ſeveral 
differences with the States. Tho reaſons 
for this proceeding were viſible enough; 
many. difficulties were yet; undetermined 


in the treaty of Tee between her 


ent con 
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Majeſty. and France, for the -Gjflios of 
which, and ſotne other points, the Queen 
had lately diſpatched the Duke of SnRrws- 
BURY to that court. Some of theſe were 
of bard digeſtion, with which the moſt 
Chriſtian | King would not be under a ne- 
ceſſity of complying, when he had no 
farther occaſion for us, and might, upon 
that account, afford better terms to the 
other two powers. Beſides, the Emperor 
and the States'could very well ſpare her 
Majeſty the honour of being arbitrator of 
2 general peace ; and the latter hoped by 
this means, to avoid the new treaty of 
barrier and ſueceſſion, which we were * 
forcing A 
1 prevent the RI, of this 
evil, there fortunately; fell out an incident, 
| which the two lords at Urrecht knew well 
to make uſe of: the quarrel between 
Monſ. Mesxacrr and Count Richrz- 
REN (formerly mentioned) had not yet 
been made up. The French and Dutch 
differing in ſome circumſtances, . about 


the 


+ 
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the ſatisfaction to be given by the Count 
for the affront he had offered, the Bri- 
22 plenipotentiaries kept this diſpute on 
foot for ſeveral days; and, in the mean 
time, preſſed the Dutch to finiſh the new 
treaty of barrier and ſucceſſion between 
her Majeſty and them, which, about the 
middle of January, was concluded fully 
to the Queen's ſatisfaction. 
But while theſe debates and differences 
"continued at the congreſs, the Queen re- 
ſolved to put a ſpeedy end to her part in 
the war; ſhe therefore ſent orders to the 
Lord Privy-ſeal; and the Earl of STRAT- 
"46RD, to prepare every thing neceſſary for 
ſigning her own treaty with France. This 
| the, hoped might be done againſt the 
< n of her azz parliament, n now pro- 


rogued to the third of February; in which b: 
dime, thoſe among the allies, who were v1 
really inclined towards a peace, might ſet- 10 ö 
le their ſeveral intereſts by the aſſiſtance 1 
1 and ſupport of her Majeſty $ plenipoten- j | 
e and as for the reſt, who would g ; | 


. 3 eiter 


- 
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either refuſe to comply, or eee to 
; protract the negociation, the heads of their 
reſpective demands, which France had : 
yielded, by her Majeſty's intervention, and 
.agreeable to the plan laid down in her 
ſpeech, ſhould be mentioned in the treaty, 
and a time limited for the ſeveral - 
ers concerned to receive or reject tbem. 
The Pretender was not yet gone out of 
France, upon ſome difficulties alledged by 
the Frongh; about procuring him a fafe 
conduct to Bar-le-duc, in the Duke of 
Forrain s dominions, where it was then 
propoſed he ſhould refide. The Queen, 
altogether bent upon quieting 1 the minds 
of her ſubjects, declared, ſhe would not 
ſign, the, peace till that perſon were re- 
moved; * although ſeyeral wiſe men be- 
lere, he could, be no where leſs dan- 


OT ' SFr 


e Piven, thay i in the place where 
n MOR. J't 


Fas Tr 10935 

in- The Arpment which. 10 prevailed on 
abe States to ſign the new treaty of barrier 
- ad ſucceſſion * Britain, was her Ma- 


jeſtys 


* 
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jeſty 8 promiſe to procure Teurnay for 


them from France ; after which, no more. 


differences remained between' us and that 


republick, and conſequently they had no 


Farther temptations to any ſeparate tranf- 
actions with the French, who thereupon 
bega 1 to renew their litigious and' havghty 
manner of treatin g with the Datch. © The 
ſatisfackion they extorted for the affront 
given by Count RrenTEREN to Monf. 
Mrswad ER, although ſomewhat ſoftened 


"by the Britifo' miniſters at Utrecht, was 


ig 


et o rigorous, that her Majefty could 
0 forbear ſignifying | her reſentment of j it 


48 33 


5 the molt Chriſtian King. Mbnf. Mrs- 


at, 11. 54653 
Nack,“ who ſeemed to babe more ws  ge- 


144 


_ Abbe 1 DE POLIGNAC, a moſt accompliſhed 


291116 


voerſtinding, was Sone to I 


e 
1 1 2 g * 
TIE 3 d een re * 
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A points which both! we and 605 had 


reckoned upon as wholly ſettled. © The 


perſon, of great generoſity and renn 
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ceive the cardinal's cap; and the Mares 
chal-vz HuxeLLEs was wholly guided 
by his colleague, Monſ. Mrsxackk, who 
kept up thoſe brangles, that for a time ob- 


ſtructed the peace; ſome of which were 


againſt all juſtice, and others of ſmall im- 
portance, both of very little advantage to 
his country, and leſs to the reputation of 
his maſter or himſelf. This low talent in 
buſineſs, which the Cardinal pz Poric- 
Nac uſed, in contempt, to call a Spirit of 
Negociating, made it impoſſible for the 
two lords, plenipotentiaries, with all their 
abilities and experience, to bring Mrs- 
NAGER to reaſon, in ſeveral points both 
with us and the States: his concefſions 
were few and conſtrained, ſerving only to 
render- him more tenacious of- what he 
refuſed, In ſeveral of the towns, which 
the States were to keep, he inſiſted that 
France ſhould retain the chatellanies, or 
extent of country depending on them, 
particularly that of Teurnay ; a demand 
they more- unjuſtifiable, becauſe he knew 

his 
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his maſter had not only proceeded direaty 


the territories about theſe towns he had 
taken, as far as he pleaſed to direct them. 
Monſ. MrsxvackR ſhewed equal obſti- 
nacy in what his maſter expected for the 
Elector of Bavaria, and in refuſing the 
tariff of One thouſand ſix hundred and 


fixty-four: fo that the Queen's plenipo- 


tentiaries repreſented theſe difficulties as 
what might be of dangerous conſequence, 
both to the peace in general, and to the 
States in particular, if they were not t {pee- 
* prevented. 


Upon theſe conſiderations her Majeſty 


thought it her ſhorteſt and ſafeſt courſe te 
apply directly to France, where ſhe had 


then ſo able a miniſter as the D of 


SHREWSBURY. 


The Marquiſs pz Toxcy, Heroes to | 


the moſt Chriſtian King, was the miniſter 
with whom the Duke was to treat, as 
having been the firſt who moved his maſ- 
T6 3 ter 


| 
F 
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der ta apply tg the Queen, for a peace, in 
eee 38 g., Higlent fagtion, in that 
Singdom, who.were. 45 eagerly bent to 
£qptinue, the, War, cs any, Other could be 
Sither here A in Holland. 9 
1055 would be very unlike a hiſtorian, 1 tor re⸗ 
uſe this great miniſterthe praiſe heſo juſtly 
{1g of having treated, through the 
Whole cqurſe of ſo great a negociation, with 
the. utmoſt candour and integrity; never 
once failing | in any promiſe he made, and 
tempering a firm zeal to his maſter's i in- 
tereſt, with a ready compliance towhat \ was 
reaſonable and | joſt, Mr. Prion, whom I 
have. formerly mentioned, reſided le- 
Wiſe now at Paris, with .the.« character of 
"anigitier-plenipotenvary,. and was very ac 
geptable to that court, upon e ſcore of 
ws wit and humour. bad aa 
„The Duke of Sunk wsbun V wWas . 
xeQed t to preſs the French court upon the 
Points yet unſettled in the treaty. of com- 
merce between both crowns; ; to inake 


| Ber drop. their unteaſonable . 


for 


29%; 
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of the Flecker of Bavaria to let chen 
now, that the Queen was EF not to 

; 1 5 her allles who'were how ready to 
ome” in; "that ſhe thought the beſt way 
of haſtenin the e peace, Was to 
determine [FS own particular one with 
France, until which time ſhe could i not 
conveniently. ſuffer her parliament to meet. 
The States were, by this time, ſo fully 
convinced of the Queen' $ fincerity and af- 
fection t to their republick, and how much 
they had been deceived by the inſinu⸗ ations 


3814 


'of the factious party in Eng lind, that they 


ITN, 


"wrote, a a very humble letter to her Majeſty, 

.to defire her, alſiſtance towards ſettling 
thole points” they had 1 in diſpute _ with 
F TANCE, | and. Profeffing 8 themſelves ready 
to acquieſce in whatever explanation her 
Majeſty jeſty would pleaſe to make of the plan 
Ahe in her ſpeech to the parliament. 
. e Queen, had Already prevented 
FE 855 and i in the beginning of Fe- 
; braary, One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
| trelve-thirteen, directed the Duke bf 


SUREWS— 


i 
| 
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SHREWSBURY to inform the French court, 
el That finee the had prevailed on her al- 


3 lies, the Durch, to, drop the demand of 


*© Conde; and the other of the four ſpecies 
40 f goods, which the French had excepted 
< out of the tariff of One thouſand fix 
hundred and fixty-four, ſhe would not 
2 ** ſign without them: That ſhe approved 
t of the Dutch inſiſting to have the cha- 
tellanies reſtored, with the towns, and 
« was reſolved to ſtand or fall with them, 


| £6 until they Were ſatisfied in this point.“ 


\ Her Majeſty had. ſome apprehenfions, 
that the French created theſe difficulties on 
purpoſe to ſpin out the treaty, until the 


campaign ſhould, begin. They thought 


it abſolutely neceſſary, that our parliament 
Mould meet in a few weeks, which could 


not well be ventured, until the Queen 


were able to tell both houſes, that her own - 
peace was ſigned: That this would not 
only facilitate what remained in difference 
between Britain and France, but leave the 
:Dutch entirely at the mercy of the latter. 
"23 2 The 
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The Queen, weary of theſe refined 
miſtakes in the French politicks, and fully 
reſolved to be trifled with no longer, ſent 

her determinate orders to the Duke of 
SHREWSBURY, to let France know, That 
eher Majeſty had hitherto prorogued her 
* parliament, in hopes of accommodating 
e the difficulties! in her own treaties of 
* peace and commerce with that crown, as 
well as ſettling the intereſts of her ſeveral 
s allies; or, at leaſt, that the differences 

in the former being removed, the moſt 

* Chriſtian King would have made ſuch 
offers forthe latter, as might juſtify het 

: «Majeſty in ſigning het own peace, Whe- 
* ther the tonfederates intended to ſign 

„ their's or no. But ſeveral points being 

yet unfiniſhed between both © crowns, 

and others between France and the reſt 

* of the allies, eſpecially the States, to 

ich the plenipotentiaries of that 

- <,court'at Urrecht had not thought fit to 

give ſatisfaction; the Queen was now 

© come to a final determination, both with 


FY 


cc re- 
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<celation, to her own, kingdoms; ants 
the whole alliance; That the campaign. 
F approaching the, would not wWillingly be 
ſucpriſed in gate the war was 4o go on? 
That ſhe had tranſmitted tothe Duke 
of SHREWSBURY her laſt. reſolutions, 
< duce her on demands, or thoſe of her 
<< allies, any lower than the ſcheme no. 
r ſent over, as an explanation of the plan 
<« laid down in her ſpeech: That her Ma- 
i tiaries at Utrecht, to afſume., the: cha · 
tc racer of ambaſladors, and ſign the peace 
immediately with the miniſters of the 
e moſt Chriſtian King, as, ſoon 48. the 
<« Duke of SHREWSBURY ſhould have ſent 
c them notice that the French had com- 
+, phlied : That the Queen had therefore 
+ farther prorogued her parliament to the 
third of March, in hopes to aſſure them, 
by that time, of her peace being agreed 
eon; for if the two houſes ſhould meet, 
< while any uncertainty remained, ſup- 


ee plies muſt be aſked as for a war.” 
ä .** The 
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The Duke of SHRTWSBEURY executed 
this important commiſſion with that ſpecd 


and ſucceſs, which could only be expected 
from an able miniſter. The French King 
immediately yielded to the Thole ſehetie 
her Majeſty propoſed ; whereupon” direc- 
tions were ſent to the Lord Privy-ſeal, and 
che Eutl ef S TRA Pon, to ſign d peice” 
between — * ad France, ON” 
out delay. tb HA IM ftn 28 5445 


Upon the ſecond a br Inch TY 


two Brin pleni potenttaries met thoſe of 
the allres' in "the Town Jul ; e at Utrecht : £ 


where the Lord Priry-ed ddr him 
ſelf to them" in à ſhoft ſpeech, „ That 
the beste had no continued 

fourteen” mofithis with great flownels, 
which Had proved very injurious to the 
e intereſts of the allies" That the Queen 
er Had Raid” thus long, and Nopped the 
<Hiniſhing her own peace, rather” than 
leave her allies in any uncertainty: That 
9 hoped they would now be all pre- 


7 to 1 8 an ene rothis. great'work ; 
1 ac 1771 Kind 
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«and therefore had commanded her ple⸗ 
* nipotentiaries to tell thoſe of the allies, 
That ſhe found it neceſlary to conclude 
her own. Fenty immediately; and it 

<< x er opinion, that the confederates 
20 ought to-finiſh their's at the ſame time; 
<« to which they were now accordingly in- 
ce vĩted by her Majeſty's orders. And laſtly, 
his lordſhip declared, in the Queen's name, 
That whoever could not be ready on the 
e day prefixed, ſhould have a convenient 
-< time allowed them to come in 
Although the orders ſent by the Queen 
to her plenipotentiaries were very pre- 
ciſe; yet their lordſhips did not precipitate 
the performance of them. They were 
directed to appoint as ſhort a day for the 
Ligning as they conveniently: could; but, 
however, the particular day was left to 
their diſcretion. They hoped to bring 
over the Dutch, and moſt of the other al- 

lies, to conclude at the ſame time with 
the Queen; which, as it would certainly 

"mY more rule to their bunten: ſo they 


con- 
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conceived it would be more ſafe for them- 
ſelves: beſides, upon looking over their com- 
million, a ſcruple ſprang in their minds, that 
they could not ſign a particular peace with 
France z their powers, as they apprehended, 
authoriſing them only to ſign a general one. 
Their lordſhips therefore ſent to England to 
deſire new powers, and, in the mean time, 
employed themſelves with great induſtry, be- 
tween the miniſters of France and thoſe of 
the ſeveral allies, to find ſome expedient for 
ſmoothing the may” to an agreement among 
them. e 
The Earl of ST RArro nr went fot a few 
days to the Hague, to inform the States of her 
| Majeſty's expreſs commands to his colleague 
and himfelf, for figning the peace as ſoon as 
poſſible ; and to deſire they would be ready 
at the fame time, which the Penſionary-pro- 
mifed; and that their plenipotentiaries ſhould 
be impowered accordingly, to the great con- 
tentment of Monſ. Buys, who was now 10 
much altered, either in reality, or appearance, 
that he complained to the Earl of Mon. 
Hmervs' o lowneſs; and charged all the de- 
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lays and miſmanagements of ef OUS 


paſt, to that miniſter's account. 
While the Earl of Sen abroad at the 
Hague, he diſcovered that an emiſfary-of the 


Duke of MARLBOROUGRH's had been thiere 


ſome days before, ſent by his Grace to diſſuade 
the / Dutah from ſigning at the ſame time with 


the miniſters of theQueen, which, in England, 
would at leaſt have the appearance of a ſepa- 


rate peace, and oblige their Britiſb friends, 


Who knew how to turn ſo ſhort a delay to 
very good account, as well as gratify the Em- 
peror; on whom, it was alledged, they ought 
to rely much more than on her Majeſty. One 
of the States likewiſe told the Earl, . That 
the ſame perſon, employed by the Duke, 
et was then in conference with the magiſtrates 
* of Rotterdam (which town had declared 
for the continuance of the war), to aſſure 


s them if they would hold off a little, they 


© ſhould ſee an unexpected turn in the Bri- 
enen That the Duke of MAR 
*< BOROUGH had a liſt of the /diſcontented 
«©. members in both houſes, who were ready 
*<.to: turn. againſt the court; and, to crown 


FW that, his Grace gerte "— 
cc | 


wet 
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i of the Queen being in ſo ill a ſtate of health, 
cc as made it impoſſible for her to live above 
4; fix Weeks. So reſtleſs and indefatigable 
is avarice and ambition, when inflamed ty 
A deſire uf revenge, ut 
But repreſentations, vhs: bd n fo 
often tried, were now offered too late. Moſt 
of the allies, except the Emperor, were Will 
ing to put an end to the war upon her Ma- 
jeſty's plan; and tlie further delay of three 


| weeks muſt be chiefly ape to that liti- 


gious' manrier- of treating, peculiar to the 
French; whoſe iethpettodres at Utrecht in. 
fiſted with obſtinacy upon many points, Which 
at Paris Monſ. br Toxey had: given up. 
The Emperor expected to keep all he al- 
_—_— poſſeſſed in Italy; that Portlongue, on 
the Tuſcau coaſt, ſhould be delivered to him 
by Framce; and, laſtly; that he ſhould not be 
obliged to renounce Sain. But the Queen, 
as Well as Frante, thought that his Imperial 
Majeſty ought to ſit down contented with his 
partage of Naples and Milan; and to reſtore 
thoſe territories in Hahy, which he had 


taken from the / rightfol proprietors, and 


* poſſeſſion of which he was grown 
« C C2 dan- 
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dangerous to the Lalian princes, 1 
antzquated claims upon them⸗ 41 Ss 05 
This Prince had — to her 
Majeſty's expedient of ſuffering theEledtor of 
Bavaria to getain Luxembourg, under cer. 
tain conditions, by way of ſecurity; until his 
Eleftorate. were reſtored. But the Queen, 
ſuppoſing that theſe. affected delays, were in- 
ended only with a view. of continuing the 
War, reſolved to defer the peace no longer 
on the Emperor's acccunt. 


„In the middle of Marcb, ow ee 
ſeven hundred and twelve-thirteen, a courier 
arrived at Utrecht from France, with the plan 
of a general peace, as it had been agreed be- 
tyeen the Duke of ShzewsBUBY, and, Monſ. 
Df Toxcy ; wherein every particular, re- 
lating to the intereſts and pretenſions of the 
ſeveral allies, was brought ſo near to what 
each of them would accept, that the Britiſh 
plenipotentiaries hoped the peace would be 
general in ten or twelve days. The Portu- 
gust and Puteh were already prepared, and 
+ Others were daily coming in, by means of 
cheir loräſhip s good ofhiges, who found Monſ. 
Hills biok on: and Has <7:1 nei "TR 
bluow ** | 


to the laſt, Another courier was @ 


eee his colleague very adden 


to Frante, upon ſome diſputes about inſerts 
ing the titles af her Majeſty and the moſt 


Chriſtian King, and to bring a general plan | 


for the intereſts of theſe allies, who ſhould 


not be ready againſt he time prefixed. The 


Fyench renuneiations were now arrivétt àt 
Utrecht) and it was agreed, that thoſe, a8 Well 


as chat of the King of Spain, hould be inl⸗ 


ſerted at length in every treaty, by which 


means the whole confederacy would OW 
1 — 7 TROY 


1 The courier; laſt ſent to France, era 


to Utrecht on the twenty-ſeventh of March, 


with the conceſſions of that court upon every 


neceſſary point; ſo that, all things being g ready | 


for putting a period to this great and deut 
Work, the Lotq Privy-ſeal andthe Earl: of 


STRAFToRD gave notice to the miniſters of 
thb veral allies,“ That their Lordſhips had 


appointed 7 weſday the thirty-firſt inſtant, 


be vrherein to ſign a treaty of + peace, and.a 
e treaty of commerce, between the. Qusen of 


tt Great Britain, their miſtreſs, af hd the muſt 


off Yehriffian King ; ; and hoped the ſaid allies. 


LY” — 10 * would 
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in wald be prepared; at the ſame time, th 

| uo their example.” Accordingly their 
Lordhips employed the three intervening 

days, in fiioothing the fewdifficultics that re- 

mained between the French miniſters and 


thoſe of che ſeveral confederate powers. 


The important day being now come, the 


Lord Biſhop of BRisTol and the Earl of 
STRAFForD, having aſſumed the character 


of ambaſſadors extraordinary, gave a memo- 
rial in behalf of the French proteſtants to the 
Marechal De HuxeLLes and his colleague, 
who were to tranſmit it to their court; and 
theſe: delivered to the Britiſb ambaſſadors 2 


declaration in writing, that the Trees Was 


actually gone out of France. aft (OA 
The conditions of peace to be alowed the 


Emperor and the Empire, as adj ufted be- 
tween Byilain and France, were nov likewiſe | 
delivered to the Count ZiNzenDory. Theſe 


and ſome other previous matters of ſmaller 
conſequence being finiſhed, the treaties. of 
peace and commerce between her Majeſty of 


Britain and the moſt Chtiſtian King, were 


igded at the Lord Privy- ſeals houſe between 
"mo and three of the clock in the afternoon. - 


M The 


* 


i 
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The miniſters of the Duke of . Savqji figned 
about an hour after.” Then the aſſembly ads 
jqurned to the Earl of SrRATToR DS, where 
they all went to dinner; and about nine at 
night the peace was ſigned by the miniſters | 
of Portugal, by thoſe of. Pruſſia at eleven, 


and when it was near midnight by the States. 


Thus after alltheoppoſition raiſed by a ſtrong 
party in Hagen and by a virulent TAE 0 in 
— at the Hagge. and, for their —— 
intereſt, endeavoured, in conjunction with 
their friends in England, to prolong. the war; 


after the reſtleſs endeayours of the Imperial 


court to render the treaty ineffectual; the 
firm ſteady conduct of the Queen, the wiſ⸗ 
dom and courage of her miniſtry, and the 
abilities of thoſe whom ſhe employed in her 
negociations abroad, prevailed to have a peace 
figned in one day by every power concerned. 
except that of the Emperor and the Empire; 
for his Imperial Majeſty liked his ſituation 
too well to think of a peace, while the drud-. 
gery and expences of the war lay upon other 
ſhoulders, and the e were ta re· 
dound only to himſelf. l bas Gs 
iT 5 * During 
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During this whole negociation, the king 
of Spain, who was not acknowledged by any 
of the confederates, had conſequently no mi- 
niſter at Trrecbt; but the differences between 
her Majeſty and that Prince were eafily ſet- 
tled by the Lord LexincTox at Madrid, and 
che Marquis of Mowrpl oN here: ſo that 
upon the Duke D'OssuxA s arrival at the 
congreſs, ſome days after the peace, he was 
teady to conclude a treaty between the Queen 3 
and "is maſter. Neither is it probable thit 
the Dutch, or any other ally, except the Em- 
peror, will encounter any difficulties of mo- 
ment, to retard their: ſeveral treaties with 
his Catholick Majeſt ee >. 

The treaties of peace and commerce e be⸗ 
tte "Britain and France, were ratified here 
on the ſeventh of April; on the twenty 
eighth the ratifications were exchanged; and 
on the fifth of May the peace was proclaimed 7 
in the uſual manner; but with louder © ac- 
clamations, and more extraordinary tejoicirgs 
of the people, than had eyer been remem- 
Here e on i the like occaſion). nn 
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